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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
America, North-West. With Plate A. 
Haida Portrait Mask. By Henry Balfour, MA. 
Tt is hy no menns of common occurrence to find savage art 
attempts at realistic portraiture of their fellows, m 
Thuman form being more or Tess con ined, and portrait studies, at any rato xue= 
cessful onos, aro therefore somewhnt searco nmong the art produetions of primitive 
peoples. 
‘Tho mask represented in Plate A is, I think, of some interest as being undoubtedly 
4 portrait; anv, I may add, it is one of tho most suecessful examples of realistic carving. 
whic ni from the hands of a savago sculptor. Jt was carved by a 
Hinida min some forty obtained from him hy Dr. F, Dally in Qu 
Chuvlotte Tshuand in 1868, 






















































the wearer's nose would fit. 1 a ying. 
"Phe mask is enrvesl fr Mock of the wood of vom nis treo, Dr, Dally 
records that it was intended to he m portrait of the artist's wife, and he adds that 
wax a good likeness. ‘The carving ix lifeesized and hax beon executed with very 
erable skill, and the clove attention manifestly given to detail affords evidence of 
of the surface modelling of the human face. ‘The general 
ly rendered, and the eyes and other featnres are skilfully trented. 
‘Phe facial wrinkles have been represented with eare aud give considerable character to 
the face. An interesting feature is the representation of the fashionably large wooden 
plug or stud inserted in the lower lip, distending the latter to a remarkable extent, ‘The 
teusion upon the lower lip, due to this plug, imparts a drawn appearaee to the upper 
Jip, faithfully rendered in the mask ; the obliteration of the central, snb-unsal furrow, 
technically known as the philérum, being, 10 doubt, eaused by the downward and 
lateral tension of the muscles dne to the extreme projection of the lower lip. ‘The 
dixplacement of the lower lip exposes the lower front teeth, w wing to draw the 
upper lip more over the upper row of tecth. ‘The ears are to a slight extent conven 
tionally treated, ‘The colouring of the mask is brownish-red, resembling, Iu 
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tint, the ale of the nose and the ears being painted in a darker tone of the same colour. 
‘The hair, eyebrows, and eye-pupils are black, and the teeth are whitened. 

‘This interesting mask was acquired by the Inte General Pitt Rivers, togother with 
other specimens from Dr, Dally's collection, and is now in the Pitt Rivers Mnseum 
at Oxford, HENRY BALFOUR, 








Australia, Marett. 
Australia: Prayer. By KR. R. Marett, M.A, 9 

I should like to see the question threshed ont, whether Mrs. Langloh 
Parker's oases of prayer amongst the Euablayi will bear critical examiuation, At 
present I incline, for reasoos I shall try to set fortb, to quostion their authenticity 
(though not, of course, the Bona fides of the authoress), Perbaps Mr. Lang, if ho 
disugreos with me (and has time), would undertake their defence. 

‘Mrs. Langloh Parker cites two occasions when prayer occurs : (1) at the Boorah 
ceremony ; (2) at the graveside of a man who had been initiated at the Boorah, In 
both eases the prayer is addressed to Byameo, “the great one,” who presides over the 
Boorb, In (1) ho is asked to let the blacks live long, since they have kept his 
ceremony, the Boorah ; in (2) to let the dend man enter Bullimah (heaven), since he 
hhas kept the Borah Inve, 

Mrs, Langloh Parkor speaks at second-hand ; “It was told to mo” (p. 8). Iu (1) 
wo aro left to presume that tho informant was « native, though it is morally cortain 
‘that he (or she ?) was. In (2) the uative informant is mentioned by name; he was a 
‘man who conducted the funeral of « woman, and might be supposed to know all about 
what he was describing, In neither caso are the ipsissima verba reported. 

‘Was tho practice current when Mrs. Langloh Parker wrote? Aw to (1), sho say 
sho was told it occurred “at some initintory rites.” Does this mean simply “at the 
inner Boorah ring” (p. 79), or that tho practice was ocoasioual? Mr. Lang 
(Latroduetion, p. x), we may note, specks of the Boorah initiations as preserved 
“in a decadent form.” As to (2), tho custom is clearly stated to be obsolete (pp. 8 
and 89). Curiously enough, the natives have dropped the prayer, but have retained 
such practices as sweeping round the grave to discover the track of the totem-animal 
of the author of the death, Moreover, it has been dropped, although initiations, and 
therefore the deaths of initiated persons, continue, It does not seem deep-rooted. 

What about missionary influence ? Mr. Lang spoaks of “the absence of missionary 
« influences” (p. x) in the ease of the Kuablayi (though they wore by no moans 
“ wild blacks,” but lived round a station, acted as helps, &e.). But the Borah 
ceremony was not confined to the Euablayi, “Tribes” from hundreds of miles round 
mot to colebrate it, differing s0 much from each other that some had the custom 
of knocking out teoth whilst others had not (p. 74). Now is it cortain that none of’ 
these tribes had come under missionary influences, direct ot indirect? Let us 
remember that Byameo (Baiame) was used as a term for the Christian God by mis- 

jonaries amongst the Kamilaroi as far back as 1856 (p. 5); which uso must have 
spread by menns of vative couverts or whites of a proselytising tendenoy, even if no 
‘one ever proselytised immediately round Mrs. Langloh Parker's station. | Moreover, 
what is the significance of what we hear (pp. 75, 78) about the tales told to the 
boys by the old men about the curse that would come to the country in the shape of 
tho “white devils” if the tribes fell away from the Boorah rites? May we not 
reoonstruct the situation thus? The rites were decadent ; there followed curses for 
those who fell away, prayers on bebalf of those who stuck to the ceremonies ; all 
this after the “white devils’ advent in tho country (if “ white dovile” may in this 
context be identified with white men, ef. p. 101), after missionary exploitation of the 
name Byamee, and instruction in the art of praying to him. 
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Hy, is Mrs, Langioh Parker a reporter eapable of refraining from asking 
Tending questious, colouring what she is told, and 80 on? Tet mo call attention to 
the following passage (p. 79): “Though we may say that actually these people bave 
& Dut to attempts at prayers, one at the grave and one at the inner Boorth ring, 
“T think, perhaps, we are wrong. ‘These two soem the only ones directly addressed 
“ t Byamec, But perhaps it is his indirect aid which is otherwise wished, Daily 
“ sot prayers seem to them a foolishuess and an insult, rather than otherwise, to 
“ Byamee, He knows; why weary him by repetition, disturbing the rest he enjoys 























after his earth Inbours?” ‘The itulics are mine. To me this seems a bad case of 
colouring. Or elke the Enablayi hare been proselytised, R. R, MARETT. 
Arohwology. Lang. 
_ Celtic Sword 





jades. By Andrew Lang. 3 
In L’Anthropologie (Mny-August, 1906, pp. 942-358) M, Salomon Reinach 
presents a now interpretation of a strange Grock passage on the lndnoss of Celtic 
iron, The passage (Polybins, ii, 33) ix familiar to all. ‘The author describes the 
tory of the Consul, O. Flaminius, over the Tnsubres, in 223, ‘The Gauls,ho says, used 
large iron swords, which bent at the first stroke, and wero uscless if the warrior had 
not time to straighten them with his foot against the ground. ‘The Roman officers 
thervfore gave to their front rank tho pikes of the triarii; the Celtic swords doubled 
up against tho pikos, and the Romans gave tho point with their swords. Polybius 
doos not say that these tastics were adopted in any other battle, 

‘The story ix puzzling, for the Gauls had long boon in the age of iron, yot it 
seems that they would lave found bronze more serviceable than pointless sword 
Diades of bad iron. 

Plutarch, in his Camittus, reprosents the Celtic swords as equally bad more than 
century earlier ; Camillus therefore arms the Romans in harnest of iron. Plutarch 
ay follow Polybius, or may have erred for the sume reason as M. Reinach supposes 
Polybius to have done. Modern authors have eradited Livy with a similar stato- 
ment, but there is no such passage in Livy. It Plutarch merely follows Polybius, 
Polybins is the ouly authority for the baduoss of Celtic iron. 

In 1774 & captain of cavalry, do Segrais, remarked that Polybias must be 
speaking of a single ocension, for a people like the Gauls would not have conquered 
far and wide, ani resisted Romo so long, with such worthless woapons, ‘The fact 
would be impossible, unless the iron of other racos were equally bad and if it were, 
why did theso races abandon the uso of brovze ? 

‘Tho explanation of 3. Reinach is that Polybins, though ho was “an_histortan 
of the first rank,” and though be was born only eight yoars after tho battle which 
hho describes, introduced a mere wtiological myth. It was common to destroy tho 
objects buried with the dead man—to Ail! them as he was Killed—perhaps to set the 
spitits of the objects free that they might aceompany tho spirit of their dead owner, 
Many donbled-up swords are found in graves, ‘The hypothesis is that people 
finding these spoiled swords in tombs supposed that they had been spoiled in battle, 
and that their doubling up thus caused the defeat of their owners, But doubled-up, 
Sronze spearheads are commou in yraves, and no myth avers that éhey were spoiled 
in battle, Again, all the grave goods would equally be injured, uot the swords alone. 

Polybius, being confessedly an historian in the first,rank, can scarcely have 
adopted an etiological myth, supposed to have been evolved in his own time, and 
introduced it, as a matter of fact, with an account of s corresponding change in 
Roman taeties, into his description of single battle. If he had no litorary source 
‘of information, being born in 215, he would Ioarn as much about this batile from 
the talk of his soniors as a man Lorn in 1753 would gather from survivors about 
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the battle of Culloden, fought iu 1746. But he had a literary sonree, in Fabius 
Pietor, who had fought in the Gallic war, 

There is a passage descriptive of a battle of about A.p. 1000, in the Eyrbyggja 
saga, in which a hero has to straighten a beautiful sword of bad metal, with his 
foot, whenever the blade strikes on armour. Is this borrowed from Polybius? It 
Polybius really introuced a perfectly new myth, with fancifal details, into his 
history of an event perhaps forty years old when he wrote, his character as a first 
class historian is totally lost, Herodotus did nothing so fantastic. 

‘M, Reinach finds the rapid evolution of the myth curious “in the full light. of 
istory and from the pen of so great an historian as Polybius,” and it is no less 
curious that tho doubled-up spear heads of bronze, found in tombs, did not generate 
fa similar fable, while no myth arose from the other broken grave goods which, as 
M, Reinach says, were brought to Rome from Corinth. 

‘Tho passage in Polybius remains a puzzle, and certainly should not be advanced 
fas proof that Celtic fron sword blades were universally exccrable 

ANDREW LANG. 

















Archeology: Pyrenees. Cartailhac. 
Les mains rouges et noires de la grotte de Gargas. By 2. 
Cartaithae, 

La grotto de Gargas, commune d'Aventignan, Hautes-Pyrénges, est bien eonnue, 
Sa situation au voisinage de Moutréjeau et de Luchon In rend accessible A tous los 
touristes, M, Félix Regoault, de ‘Toulouse, y m reoweilli & diverses reprises 
Gadmirables spéoimons de la grande faune quaternaire, notamment des ours do 
tailles diverses, dos bydues, une panthdre, un loup qui ont enricht le museum de 
Paris ot que M. Albert Gaudry et M. Boule ont déerits, 

Pins récemmont Mf. F. Rogoanlt a exploré un large foyer, depuis longtemps 
entrovu, qui lui a livré des vestiges fort intéressants du séjour de Vbabitant primitit 
do In vaste oavernc, M. l'abbé Brouil et moi nous avons pu examiner ces trouvaillos 
et reconnaitre quo cette station humaine ost I'uoe des plus anciennes des Pyrénées. 
Elle correspond & cette ample période post-moustiérienne qui comprend le facies 
@'Aurignac et dont Nimportanco est plus considérable qu’on no le supposnit: naguare. 

‘M. Regnault dans une réconto visite & In grotte eut son attention attire par 
quelques traces rovges sur un point de la parois, Il constata que o'était un groupe 
et svempressa do sigualer vette découverte & Ia Société a’Anthropologie do 
































Averti par M, Regoault et sa commuvication ayant informé le public, je me 
suis ompressé aller observer le fait nouveau dans une grotto qui est propri 
communale, louse & un fermier toujours & Ia disposition des visiteurs, 

Lo fait tait nntorellement exact et trs curieux. Mais ma surprise fut grande 
et ma joie pon ordinaire de constater, que, ds lentrée, le pourtour do Ia grande 
galerie principale offrait de nombrenses’ traces sembiabl 

La grote de Gargas apparaissait comme une des plus remarquables de la sério 
des cavernes omnes de peintures. Ses peintures offrent une physionomie exeep- 
tionnelle. Elles complétent nos connaissances sur Dart ot les maeurs des palo- 
lithiques dans une mosuro tres inattendue, comme M. Vabbé Brenil et moi nous 
‘easayerons de Vexposer dans une notice qui suivra notre publication sur Ia grotte de 
Marsoulas (Haute-Garonne). 

Les mains de la grotte de Gargas ne sont pas uniquement rouges, bon nombre 
‘sont noires et dans plusieurs groupes on voit des unes et dee autres rapprochées 
‘systématiquoment, semble-til, 
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Mais In figure de la main n'est pas peinte, Elle se détache on. clair eur m 
fond de couleur, Dos gens ont post la main sur le rocher ot avec de Ia couleur on 
4 limité sx surface, marqué ses contours. C'est le procédé ait au patroo, La main 
enlevée son image reste visible en épargne sur le ford color’. 

Il y # des mains isolées ; lo plus souvent elles sont groupées, comme par tas, 
irroguliérement juxtaposées. Nous en comptons prs de quatre-vingt. ‘Tantit elles 
s'étalent sur de belles surfaces, tantét dans des recoi éri 
‘eapricieux des stalngmites. Nous avons déj 
‘eaverne d’Altamira surtont, cette singulivre ion. 

En général Vimage de la main comprend te poiguet. Les doigts 
Mais quelquefois le pouce et Vindex sont seuls Gtendus, on mime le pouce et le 
petit doigt. Les autres sont. repligs sous Ia paume de Ia main, Si on we Inisso 
influencer par le volume de la tache colorée on dirait de geandes Si on 
applique une main moyenne sur Timago en ¢pargne, ou juge au contraire qu'elles 
sont plat petites. Il faut cependant tenir compte quo l'application de In eouleur a 
pH réduire Ie traof. On note In pride © des mains gauches, 

Presque partout cette couleur est fixe A In roche par un vernis exlenire naturel. 
Sar quelques points de \égers coulages de stalagmites In recouvrent, la voilent ou Ia 
ceachent. Nous ayoos done Ia des auvres franchemont anciennes ; et, pour préciser 
cette antiquité, nous n'avons qu’a noter leurs liens positifs aver l'ensemble de nos 
peintares et gravures des cavernes. 

Nons avons dé signalé Ia main humaine peinte on rouge sur le plafond 
Altuminy, et A odté elle, HA ow aillonrs, A Maréoalas et A Font-deGaumes, sont 
les mains stylisées, niluites i dex sixnes linéaires. Co mois deraier en révisant les 
nouvelles eavernes omnes do Espagne que M. Aloakle del Rio a su découvrir ot 
fort bien signaler, M. Brenil a renconteé une quurantaine de mains. La plapart 
eaiout masses i Ventrée de lw caverne del Castillo. Ce sont aussi des mains 
nent et elles xont quelqnefois tres petites. 

Toutes cos images, découvertes presque en méme temps dans deux cavernos 
pyninéennes, ma 5 fort contostablemont dans le 

i elles apparticnnent 
ibuer les mains de Garg 
pore, In bs i 







































































période, Nous sommes 
is dont Te foyer me 
de nyeo eo quw nous suvone si 
peintures de In Dordogne, dex Pyrénées fraugnises on expaguoles 
Dex régions autrement lointiiues apportent de leur ote leur contingent do fi 
eompuratifs. Lee mains joueut un wile considéraile dans lex superstitions de 
nombrevises races. Lnissons de eOté les exemples qui abondent clez des popula 
tions assez civilisées on burbares. Cex quioffre T'Australie nous touekent tout 
particuligr 
Li, les voyagours ont souvent observé des mains peintes sur les rochers, sur 

Jes parois des cavernes. On a copié, on a publié ces figures. I y a identité 
entre les mains australiennes et lex maius de Gargas. (Voir notamment la plaucho 
xxix du vol. 27, 1898, Journal of the Anthropological Institute.) deutité dans 





































tna austell» Thy apple 
Ike et avee Ia bouche ils soulflaient de la poutre 
Ja ponudre blanche, moins souvent de la couleur liquide. D'autres fois 
nt In main, sex contours, avee de Ia pite de coulenr, La main enlevee, 
In piite supprimée, le rocher gardnit image dans um nnage de couleur et cette 
couleur se fixuit 2 merveille; elle dure depuis des siteles, Voili des indications dont 
ows ponvons prof 





rouge oud 
ils couyra 
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Enfin nous avons anssi des renseignements sur lo role do ces mains. Ces images 
ont pour but de fixer le souvenir de certains actes cssentiels, de commémorer des 
conventions et des décisions prises. Aillours elles procédent de croyances super 
stitionses. 

Ul esi probable que les mains do Gargas out jous lo mémo réle. Les européens 
avant le bel Age du renne avaient déjA In mentalité qui régne encore cher les 
aattardés du lointain continent austral. B. CARTAILHAC. 








Egypt. Seton-Karr. 
‘On a Maul from Upper Egypt. By I. W. Scton-Karr. 

‘Tho photograph ilustrates a fino example of certain type of maul found 
in n tomb at Nagada, and now in the collection of Mr. R. de Rustafjacll, ‘This 
‘iroplemont is interesting in several ways. It is, 
unusually good stato of proservation. ‘The type is to 
the best of my recollection w very raro one in muscums, 
if not unique, It shows a special style of nfting. 
Other examples of mauls found in Egypt are batted 
in a different manner. It may bave been employed 
in the excavation of tombs. ‘The whole series of 
heavy stone tomb-naking implements I found at 
‘Thebes re in the museum at Cairo, and these may 
hhave been similarly hafted, thong the form of the 
implement is differont, It may be comparatively 
motlern, 
n connection with the subject of alleged anti- 
quities porchased, by travellers in Egypt, in some of 
the doalers’ shops, most of the objects are spurious 
why do the Egyptian Government allow this trado 

















‘antiquities, and particularly in spurious antiquitios, 
to continue ? 
wes A. maul from Alderley Edgo, Cheshire, is de- 





seribed in Journ, Anthr, Inst, Vol.V, p. 2 ‘They 
hhave been found in ancient copper mines in Spain, Por- 
tugal, Wales, Austria, and by Mr. Bauerman in the 
Egyptian turquoise mines at Wady Maghara (Evans, 
Ancient Stone Implements, p. 284) ; and of later date 
in ancient copper minos on Lake Superior. But I 
Kvow of no implement precisely similar to this one. 
Te is matter for regret that no descr 
of, or date for, the tomb, if the implement really 
belonged to the interment, can be obtained. Tt seems a pity that out of the surplus 
rovenue a better guard over the desert cannot be kept. -H. W. SBTON-KARR. 














Obituary. Vanderkindere. 
Leon Vanderkindere: born 1841; died November oth, 1906. 

By tho death of Professor Leon Vanderkindere Belgium aud Europe have lost 6 
ono of their most distinguished anthropologists and historians. So long ago as 1879, 
‘and bofore the complete publication of Virchow's labours in the same field, he had 
carried out and published the colour-census of all the Belgian school-children, and 
demonstrated the existence and importanco of perhaps the most remarkable colour- 
frontier in Europe, that which divides the Flemings aud Brabangons from the Walloons, 
Yn later days he terned away somewhat from the cultivation of physical anthropology 
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townnls that of archwology : a yuluabl that domain was a study 
of the respective shares of the Franks, Saxons, aud Krisians in the Germanic colon 
sation of Belgium. Probably his greatest historieal work was The Age of the 
Artaveldes, In 1875, with his distinguished brother-in-law M. Charles Bul, he 
Attended the Bristol meeting of the British Association, and paid a visit to Little 
England beyond Wales,” in order to investigate the results there of Flemish 
coloni this last jonruey, however, was rather disappointing. Vanierkindero 
died at Uecle, of whieh place’ ho was Bnrgomaster, on the 9th November, 1906, 
in the 65th year of his age, Hix widow ix a sister of M, Buls, long known as 
Burgomaster of Brussels, and xs a lewler of the party of progress aul enlightenment 
in Belgium ; aud he leaves chillren and grandchildren to lament his denth, in which 


‘those who had the privilege of knowing him will xiveerely join with the 
J. BEDDOF. 




































Rhodesia, Eyles. 
Notes and Queries on Dr, Randall-Maciver'e “Medisval Rho- 7] 
desia” Hy Fred Eyles. 
ho following remarks are niot inteniled to be either a roview or a criticism. ‘Th 
writer has been many years in South Africa, where he has from tho first taken a keon 
futerest in native Inoguagos aod traditions, of which he bas somo general knowledge. 
He lins also soon somo of tho ruinod buildings treated of ia Medieval Rhodesia, ant 
has on snany occasions questioned the natives about therm. 

Mr. Randall-MacIver's book appears to mo clear and convincing from the purely 
arclivologien! standpoint which he takes in treating his subject, but on the etlnographical 
side there aro several difficulties which must ho removed before his theory can be 
unreservedly accopted. Mr. MacIver has to somo extout anticipated these, and bas 
pointed out that it is for Soath African anthropologists and philologisis to elucidate 
that aspect of the question which is chiefly in my mind as I write, and my object is to 
record some of tho problems that a perusal of his book has suggested, with the hopo 
that they may be solved. 

On page 87 wo road : ‘That they wero native Africans who built those rui 
indantly evident.” ‘This is the conclusion at which the author arrives as the 
result of his onrefal and, relatively, oxbaustive researches, a conclusion supported by 
many and convineing proofs. But here the first difficulty arises. Does the art of 
building with stone still survive amongst the Banta peoples ? 

If so, umong what tribes, and to what extent? I am well aware that in somo 
districts there may be found rough stone scanzes adinittedly erected in recent years by 
local natives, but as those are practically nothing but heaps of stones, their relationship 
with tho elaborate and carefully Inid walls of the ancicnts cannot be assumed, for of 
tho latter Mr, MacIver is ablo to write in tho following terms: “It must be observed 
% that the eutrauee into a pit (Iuyangu) from its corridor is a masterpiece of dry 
building in stone” (page 11). 

In this connection I am very interested to notice in Vol. XXXV of the Journal, 
pp. 368-9, in the article on the “Bawenda” of north-east ‘Transvaal, by Rev. E. 
Gottschling, the following paragraph: “The Bawonda kraals in the mountains are, 
« moreover, often protected by walls of from 6 feot to 8 feet in height, by which they 
gre surrounded and subdivided, ‘The walls are from 4 to 6 fect thick at the base 
“ and from 2 to 3 fect at the top. A double wall of raw undressed stones is built, 
« without mortar, but the space between the two sides of the wall is filled up with 
dry soil” 

“As far as my knowledge extevds, the art of stone building is to-day, amongst the 
Bantu peoples geuerally ay a race, extinct and unknown as though it had never 
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existed, If the stono edificos of Rhodesia wero built by ancestors of the present 
Bantus, I would tentatively suggest the following explanation, ‘There may have been 
fat tho dato fixed by MacIver one tribe, and ono ovly, acquainted with the art of 
making stone defences. ‘That tribe must have been paramount, aud would have secured 
‘and retained its dominance by virtue of its knowledge of fortress building. But, again, 
whero fs it to-day ? Was it ¢0 completely exterminated that its very memory and the 
memory of its stupendous works bave been wiped out of the minds of the kindred 
tribes who must have shared the work of destruction? ‘The relatively modern date 
fixed by Maclver is iu itself a difficulty, for it is bard to conceive how an art 80 highly 
valuable to its possessors can have beon absolutely lost in the comparatively short 
period of 300 or 400 years. May the remnants of this once ruling tribe be found 
to-day amongst the Bawenda, or elsewhere ? 

Ono cannot dispnte the author's deduction on page 27 that “ theso walls have 
“ boon made exactly as the modera Kafir makes them, viz of a circle of stakes, 
strengthened by wattle Insbings inside and outside, against which thick clay is 
« plastered”; and again on page 19, “The people who lived in these ruins built 
their houses and shelters exactly like the modern Kafr, although they surroundest 
them with girdle walls and entrenchments unlike any which are made at tho present 
day "—roferring in both instauces to the impermanont aboies of which some 
fragments aro found within the indestructible ancient walls. But are we not making 
the lester include tho greater if from this premise wo arguo that, therofore, the 
builders to-day of similar temporary buts aro descendants of the architects of the 
great and extensive stono walls? It may here be noted that huts generically, if not 
specifically, identical with thoso of the Banto are general throughout Africa, while 
romains of stono buildings are limited to a few districts, 

On pago 19 we read that certain circular platforms “are highly suggestive of 
“tyne foundations.” Aud farthor on, that in these, beneuth a section of enrth, char~ 
conl, &o., “is a paving of stone slabs . . . supported on pillars of rough stone,” 
‘Does this mode of hut foundation exist to-day? If $0, whore? On pago 21 occurs 
the sontence, “In L, stood soven narrow, upright stones, which probably once sup= 
« ported a slab for the grinding of meal.” Why ix this probable? Do the natives 
still support their grinding slabs on upright stones ? 

It is evidont that the authors of the geuat ruins of Rhodesia wore a gro- 
garious people who made cities for their occupation. We read that tho Niekerk ruin 
“oxtends over more than fifty square milés, and thero are few places within th 
“largo area where it is possible to walk ton yards without stnmbling on a wall, « 
 tyilding or an artificial heap of stones.” ‘The Bantu to-lay nro an agricaltural and 
‘4 pastoral people who live in kraals that are periodically moved. ‘These kraals are 
‘svattored, and usually coutain only few huts. Also it is contrary to tho religion 
of the Kaflirs to remain more than a few years in ono locality, a new sito being 
always chosen after the death of the headman of s krnal; and a change of site is 
Aictated at even shorter periods by economic reasous connected with agriculture and 
sanitation. What, then, is the relationship hetweon the semi-nomads, who coutinually 
shift their quarters on the smallost excuse, and the people who built for themselves 
strong and permanent cities in the past? Are they the same people, aud have they 
completely changed all their customs and mode of life in three or four centuries? 
If #0, is there avy parallel in history of so sudden and perfect a transformation ? 

Another question, Do the Bantu traditions or folk-tales contain any reference 
whatever to stone edifices or their builders ? If so, amongst what tribes do such 
traditions exist ? If not, how is the omission to be explained except on the supposi- 
tion that neither the present aborigines nor their forbears liad any eovnection with 
tbe buildings in question? When Europeans first camo in contact with the Bantus of 
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South Aftiea these people were able to give their gouenlogien for poriods exten 

back 150 to 200 years (ie. of thei 

‘amongst people unacquainted with the art of writing, their history ix earried down 

from generation to generation, with fairly approximate aconracy, by ine 

tradition, And there is no reason to assume that the relatively 

was an exception fo the rale, ‘Therefore, on the supposition that the aucestors of 

these tribes, only three or four Lnndred years ago, were the possessors of a highly 
ised polity or eivil coustitution wach as would cnablo them to build permanent 

fortresses and immense cities, how is it that their aueient folk-tales contain wo 

references to this recent golden uge ? 

Bere, again, I will with diffdence suggest an explanation, As most Bantu 
traditions appear to refer to hero ancestors and their doings, with no reforences to 
‘modern times or hints of contact with Europeans, is it not possible that their tales 
Gute their origin from a time older than that of the supposed groat Bantw ineursion 
from the North, aud 0 como down from a period when Enropeans nud stono edificos 
were alike unknown to them. 

On page 48 the author says, “Can there be any ronsonable donbe that the 
“dato of Dilo-Dhlo is the date of this blue and white Nankin china, that is to 
“say, medieval or post-medieval?2” ‘This argament appears to be sound and 
‘unanswerable, bat itis a eurious thing that the writers of the sixteenth and seventecnth 
conturies agree to speak of the Rhodesian buildings as being “ancient,” “of unknown 
origin,” also as being “rains” and fragments," for surely if built and occupied by 
natives of that or an adjacent period the structures would Lave hoen iu fair preserva 
tion and there would hive been no donbt or mystery as to their origin und use. 

On pag 28 we rend, with reference to the Nickerk ruins, “They wore 
“ inhabited by ® people who must have been in perpetual approhension of attack, 
ul therefore protested themselves Lehind oue of the vastest series of entrenchment 
“ lines to be found anywhere in tho world.” If the natives of South Africa are 
descended from these people, are we to suppose that only a fow eoutarios ago th 
Bantus were gifted with a power of organisation, forosight, and industry ontiroly 
forcign to the Kuffir charucter, and a mode of defending themselves altogether alien 
to the genivs of a mee who, in time of danger, simply sextter and lhide themselves 
in neighbouring bush and kopje¥ Is not sume direct evidence required before we 
ean venture to think of the Bantus as designers and Imilders of works so stupendous 
fas thove deseribod hy the autho 

After a careful porasal of Medieral Rhodesia T am not an objector, but a 
enquirer in difficultios. I have uo position to defend not being attuched to on 
theory or auother, fr. MucLver's historical and archwwological data I acsopt us 
fneenrate, ani my inclination is to accopt also his general theory, for I a 
would be most interesting if it ean be shown that the present inhabitants of So 
Africa are descendants of the aucient builders, but Iam puzzled by some of the 
probloms I have endearoured to state above, and shall bo gind if they con he 
iswored. FRED. EYLES. 
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Switzerland, Archwology. 
The Proposed Exploration of the Station at La Téne. 8 
Early in the coming xpring tho Historical Society of the Cunton of 
Newehitel expects to bogin a thorongh and systematic oxploration of the station at 
Ln Téue. The work may contioue several years, as it will not be possible to conduct 

the examination during the season of high water. 
Not siee 1883 has any important work been attempted on that site, but at that 
‘time much valunble material was discovered. 
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It has been estimated that the cost of the exploration will be about 20,000 francs, 
which is to bo given partly by the city of Neuchiitel and the Historieal Society, 
together with a special grant made by the Swiss Government. All objects discovered 
are to be deposited in the Musée Historique at Neuchatel D. 1B, Jr 


REVIEWS. 

Africa : Liberia. Johnstor 
Liberia. By Sir Harry Johnstov, G.C.M.G., K.0.B. D.Sc, With an Ap- 
pendix on the Flora of Liberia by Dr, Otto Stapf, F.L.S., Principal Assistant 

Kew Herbarium, ‘Two vols. London: Hutchinson & Co. Paternoster Row, 1906. 
28 plates. Appendicos. Pp. xxviii, 1-520; xvi, 521-1183, 25 x 17em. Prive 42 

‘Turning over the pages of these two fascinating volumes, the reviewer 
and again reminded of w voyage from Mourovin to Plymouth which he bad 
of sharing with the author last January, Sir Harry Johnston had been called away 
from his constituency during the fight of the general election to visit Liberia on 
important business afiuirs, and was returning homo greatly impressed with all that he 
Dad seon and heard in that country, He and the reviewer sat at the table of the 
purser, Mr. James Fothergill, who has hai many years’ experience of the Const,” 
‘and is one of the most genial and popular officials on board Messrs. Elder, Dempster, 
and Co's line of steamers, Sir Harry Johnstou and Mr, Fothergill knew overybody 
for about everybody who had ever visited West Africa, and so, listening to their 
conversation and yarns, the reviewer found the long voyage far less monotonous than 
usually tho case. ‘The author used to spond the greater part of the day in his 
‘cabin at work on the closing chapters of Liberia, but, after lewving the Canary Islands, 
the ship pitehed so unceasingly until we were through “the bay” that writing became 
‘almost an impossibility, and then the reviewer had the good fortune to enjoy some 
interesting anthropological con: ir Harry Johnston on deck, Several 
‘ears’ residenco in inland districts of Sonthera Nigeria had given the reviewer sufficient 
clomeatary knowledge of anthropology to appreciate listening to the experiences and 
views of tho much-travelled and learned author of such monumental works as Zhe 
Uganda Protectorate aud Liberia, avd Sir Harry was good enough to oxplain his 
methods of collecting and arranging bis material. 

‘Those of us “coasters” who have never personally visited Liberia novertheleas 
fool ourselves by no means strangors to that country, for have not wo all lain at 
anchor off Monrovia, Grand Basa, Cape Palmas, aud other ports, tossing sixpences to 
bo dived for by nakod urchios clamouring for “munoo, muneo [money, monoy }," while 
the sweot-tempered “skipper” bas boon shouting through the megaphone for the 
muclineoded crew of Kru “boys” whom, however, a German steamer has already 
engaged ?—have not we all nt some time or another been more oF loss faithfully served 
by one of theso samo Kru boys, exiled with us for year from their dearly-loved 
“woo country”? These boys readily adapt themselves to our language and to our ways 
and wants, but how little we ever get to know about them and their people, homes, 
and customs? ‘Therefore, of all the readers of this important work, we Britishers— 
merchants, miners, missionaries, Government offcials—who work on the coust, oF in 
tho hinterland, from Bathurst to Calabar, should especially welcome its appearance and 
tako the most interest in the stores of information which it contains relative to the past 
history, present condition, and future prospects of Liberia, the home of the Krumav. 

In the short space allotted to this review it is impossible to do more than discuss 
briefly those chapters treating of Anthropology. Chapters I-XVII of the first 
volume treat of the history of Liberia from the most ancient times until the present 
aay. ‘Then follow four chapters on cae soe, climate and rainfall, geology, 
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‘The second volume begins with Chapter XX1, devotel to flora, to 
which is appended Dr. Otto Stapf's extromely interesting and valuable List af the 
Known Plants of Liberia (pages 570-668), Chapters XXIN-XXVI trent of the 
fauna—mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, and fish; invertebrates—and to exch is 
appended a tabular list, that of birds being compiled by Mr. Charles Chubb of the 
British Museum, ‘Then follow threo chapters on Anthropology—bistorieal, physical, 
social—avd one on folklore, ‘Tho last two chapters are devoted to laugunges aul 
vocabularies, ‘The index is excellent. 

Liberia is written in snch a style that it should form interesting reading, to those 
who have no particular interest in West Africa, and to those who have made no 
special study of anthropology, of philology, of flora, or of faana. Reulers of The 
Uganda Protectorate—tho most read and most reviewed book of its day—need uot 
to be told that Sir Harry Johnston's style is far from “dry.” Ho is very erwilite, 
and he gives us an immeuse amount of information, but he drapes his facts #0 delight= 
fally that he manages to conceal from view those hard angular rocks of dullness 
upon which so many learned writers mako shipwreek. 

‘The threo chapters devoted to anthropology do not include any uew information 
of more than ordinary intorost, but they contain a mass of miscellaneous anthropologicul 
jottings which will’ he of considerable nse to those scientists who deduce theories 
from an extensive study of the customs of semi-civilised peoples. Sir Harry Johuston 
hhas somewhere admitted that, as far as anthropology is concerned, ho docs not profess 
to lwo moro than one of those foragers on the ontksirix of the Empiro who collect 
provenler to feed the hobby-horo (elephant, aeconting to Sir Walter Scott) of the 
earned expert. who, sittiug ina comfortably-padded armebuir in his porcetul study, 
‘es tho said provender and sifts the taros from the wheat. ‘Tho eventual outcome 
sifting process is the publication of a volume in which the foragers have the 
honour of reociving gratefal mention in a foot-note or perlaps in the preface. The 
author of Liberia, however, fortunately combines in bis own person the first-houd 
oxperiencos of the forager and the discriminating skill of the learved stay-at-home 
sifter, and therefore we havo in these threo chapters a valuable contribution 10 
anthropology. 

‘The author estimates that Liberia contains 12,000 Amerieo-Liberians and about 
2,000,000 indigenous nogroes. Of the interior parts but very little is know 
regards natural products, it is enid to surpass all other West African countries. 
As for social conditions, extromes meot in Liborin in a superlative dogree, for, while 
the natives of the hinterland aro cannibals, the 12,000 negroes of the coust aro appr- 
rently £0 mach up to dato that in some ways they might, one ventures to think, 
“give points” to our own “smart set at home, 

Cannibalism, the author suggests, may have arisen through a eraving for salt. 
“ ‘Those people,” he says (11, 899), who stayed in the forest trom ehoice or necessity 
wore forced to keop up some kind of commerce with the people on the sca coast, 
or the people to the north on the open pluteau, in order to yet supplies of 
“galt. Whether or not cannibalism arose from this longing for salt aud the 
satisfaction which was derived from the salt-tasting Wool of mau, is an ulecided 
point.” 

‘Tho wuthor is of opinion that, pntting aside tho bushmen and Hottentot groups, 
“the remaining muss of black negroes must be divided into two priveipal physical 
types, the short-legged and the Long-legged” (LI, 932). 

Like all uegroes living near abundance of water the people are cleanly in person, 
Dut the local poiut of view regarding head parnsites is eminently peculiar, for “every 
few weeks a woman friend examines the heads of her friends and removes and eats 
the lice, which are esteemel a delicrey” (Vol, I, p. 954). 
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“The honses of the Liberian natives may perhaps be divided into two types, 
which. . are found widely distributod throughout negro Africa, often side 
“dy side, and sometimes mingling their characteristics. ‘Thoy are the round and the 
“ rectangular or oblong” (II, 1004), According to the reviewer's experiences in 
various parts of southern Nigeria these two typos of houses are never found side by 
side except in those villages where the population is cosmopolitan, owing to riverine 
position or to being tmnde centres, ‘The difference in the shapo of the hut is indeed 
#0 markedly characteristic of different tribes that one cun tell to what tribe a village 
belongs by noticing the shape of the huts. In the upper parts of the Cross River 
cirenlar huts are found only in Tkwe villages. ‘The only von-Tkwo village in “the 
Tkwo bank” is Eferekpi, When the reviewer first visited it he took the people for 
Tkwe, but they sail, “We are Eshnpam, not Ikwe; look at oar huts, they are 
not ronni.” Again, in the 500 villages of the Ibibio tribe, Tkot-Ekpene distriet, 
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there is only one ciroular club house,” and that was built by a “stranger,” an Tho 
from the other side of the creck (the tribal boundary). 

«Pottery is made by all the tribes,” and “the potters in almost all eases are 
women” (11, 1008-1009) ; “weaving is dono cutirely by men (II, 1022). ‘These 
{wo oveupations are confived to the same soxes in southern Nigeria, but why ? The 
reviewer recollects asking an Ibibio woman why her sex never wove cloth, She 
laughed and looked as surprised and startled as if she ad been asked why she did 
not fiy like a bird. 

The well-known gamo of mancala,” s> widely distributed throughout Africa, 
is callod pé in Liberia (IL, 1011). Bark-cloth is still in use in central Liberia aud 
peng corain Krvapeing pple (p- 1015). Arong the oler generation ofthe 
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Efik tribe at Calabar there aro some who remember hearing that their ancestors used 
to wear bark-cloth. Those Bfk trace their ancestry from the Tbibio who live on 
the other side (right bank) of the Cross River, but thronghont the whole Ibihio 
country bark-cloth is now quite unknown. Many of the Ihibio, however, still wear 
cloth woven from the fbre of Raphia vinifera. The Liberia spindle is similar to 
that of the ancient Exyptinns (p. 1022). 

Harry Johnston likens the institution of initiation-sehools to confirmation 
sorvicos in branches of the Christian chureb, to the Catholic sodulities, to boys? and 
Birls’ clubs, and so on (p. 1080), He also suggests that the origin of the “dovil"” 
of the West Afriean dance or play may perhaps have been “the superstitious dread 
which the nogro of forested Africa feels for the gorills or even the chimpanzea” 
(p. 1080). As rognrds “clubs,” he says (p. 1086): I have no hesitation myself 
& (after long experience of these institutions in many parts of Africa) in saying that 
they are merely instrumental in keeping the negroes who aiill practise them iu a 
stato of suvagory.” Tho reviewer ventures to differ somewhat from this opinion, 
for his beliof is thut these clubs, thongh undoubtedly engines of vico and oppres 
have been a powerful factor in helping the primitive” savage onwant to semi 
civilisation, 

“Widows,” says the author (p. 1044), “are the xl women of plensnre, and 
public opinion permits them to disponse their favours in return for an emolument,” 
The Ibibio of southera Nigeria have a word which is synonymous for widow and 
harlot, At p. 1051 and in a footnote at p. 1048 the author discusses tho long period 
of Inetation observed by the Liberians, “Tn no tribe," he says, (except, of course, 






















































among the Christinus on the const) is it permissible to resnme sexual intercourse 
“with the wifo uutil after tho child has been weaned. ‘This long period of separa 
“ tion between husband and wife is at least months in duration.” Dr, Blyden, 








the learued West Indian who has made a special study of negro questions, maintains 
that this custom produces “a stronger and healthier race.” ‘The same opinion holds 
among the Bk of Calabar, whose rule is that, after delivery the woman should 
have no connection with her husband for two or threo years. ‘Their roasons aro: 
(1) that the child, thus receiving its mother's full attention, will grow quickly and 
strong, and (2) that there may bo such intervals between the ages of the woman's 
children that the elder may be old enough to bo left in charge of the youngor, ‘The 
Bik scorn a woman who transgresses this rule. ‘Phe reviewer agrees with Dr. Bly 
that the prinofpal reason why Christianity advances #0 slowly in West Af 
because missionaries refuse to reenguiso polygamy as natural aud lawful for negroes, 

Sir Hurry Johnston aptly defines the essenco of true negro religion ax “ ancestor 
“ worship, a belief in the ghosts of the departed" (p. 1062), 

OF totemism he aoys: “There is 10 decided clear totemism now remaining 
in the Liberian peoples, though in one district and another there aro animals that 
‘mon or women may not eat, In this list are fowls and goats, ‘This is unnsual, 
for at auy rate, among totemistic tribes in Southern Nigeria, all domestic avimals 

He adds that “children, too, at birth aro often 
le, and may not eat or destroy the same 
“ during their lives” (p. 1090). ‘Then follows Biuger’s list of animals and plants, 
regarded as totems by the Mande peoples, and this includes the dog, another domestic 
animal. 

‘The following sentence at pp. 1054-55 is worthy of special notice: “Jf one 
* could combine a scrupulous respect for law aud order and au administration of law 
« (without the engine of ferocious customs connected with the use of ‘devils,’ secret 
“ societies, or witchcraft ordeals) with a miuimom of interference on the ‘part of 
* Buropean civilisation, a minimum introduction of European clothing, theology, 
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+ hypocrisy, and daily labour, #l 
“ great material happiness.” 
‘Tho numerous illustrations are all very good indeed, and are extremely well 
reproduced. One grave fault must be found with these two volumes, they are very 
hoavy, their united weight being 11 Ibs.! Surely the publishers, Messrs, Hutchinson 





people might arrive at the leading of a life of 








and Co, might have evaded this, ‘The cover, too, is ugly; the armorial shield of 
Liberia, though appropriate, is vastly inferior to the handsome native who adorns the 
-eovers of The Uganda Protectorate, OP, 
Pottery. ‘Walters. 


History of Ancient Pottery—Greck, Etruscan, and Roman, By WH, B. Walters, 10 
M.Aw F.8.A. based on the work of Samuel Birch. London : Murray, 1905. 
2 vols, Pp, xxxvi + 504; xiv + 588. 24% 15 om. Price 63s, 

‘The standard work of reference on “ Greck Vases” had always been the well- 
Known book of the lato Dr. Samuel Birch, in spite of the march of knowledge having 
‘rendered it of late years somewhat obsolete, until about “ten years ago, when it becamne 
impossible for the layman to uso it any longer with safety. Tts place has now been 
taken by Mr. H, B, Walters’ book, which is based upon it. ‘That much may be said 
ut Mr, Walters’ work ix practically a new book ; little of the original work remain 
ut the chapters describing the processes of pottery-making. ‘The rest has outiroly 
boon rewritten by Mr. Walters. It has heen necessary to onlarge eortain parts of 
‘the book to a length of which the original author would hardly have contemplated the 
possibility, so much that is new has the study of Greck archmology told us during 
the last twenty years. ‘This has necossitated proning in other parts, We may 
rogrot the disappearance of Dr. Birch’s chapter on Egyptian pottery, but Mr. Walters 
hhas no doubt done right in excising it. Our knowledge of Egyptian pottery and its 
development has increased so much of Into yours, owing to the aystematic publication 
sand study of the results of excavation, that to treat this subject properly would have 
taken up more space than Mr. Walters was propared to give to it, His attoution is 
chiefly focussed on the Greek vasc-making of classical times, and he was no doubt: 
well-advized to confine himself to the eubject of Greek and Italian pottery, thus making 
his hook much more of a unity than otherwise would have been the case. Yet wo 
may say one valedictory word to this important part of Birch’s book, which now 
Aisappears from tho History of Ancient Pottery. We have of late years got too 
much into the habit of thinking that nothing at all was known of the stuff of Egyptian 
archwology—that the Egyptologiats thought of nothing but the written wont niono— 
Aill the steady archwologieal work of our timo bogan in the 'eightics. ‘This, however, 
is not the fret, as a reference to Birch's chapter of 1874 on Egyptian pottery will 
show. Birch knew nearly as much of the general scheme of dating of Egyptian 
pottery ns we do now. Modern work has filled up tho gups, has filed out our 
knowledge, and has added a new chapter to it in the shapo of the pottory of tho 

t dynasties. But Birch know what was of the XVIIT or XIX dynasty, what 
‘was Suite, and what was Roman, almost as woll ax we do. Little has beon added 
to what he knew of the pottery of the XVII and XIX dynasties, Nor neod 
thie be wondered at, since the pottery most represented in his time in the mnseums 
was Theban pottery of the New Empire period, and this he had studied as carofully 
nd scientifically as any of us ean do now. Vizerunt fortes ante Agamemnona, and 
Birch was a great arehwologist as well as Egyptologisi. 

Mr. Walters’ book is then confined to the ancient pottery of Greece and Italy. 
Naturally the greater part of the hook is taken up with the description of the Athenian 
‘vases of the great period, and to these it is a complete guide, Altogether, with regard 
to the Greck pottery of the historical age we seom to have in his work overything 
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that is known put before us, marshalled and in order, Ax a work of reference it is 
most valuable, and as a description very readable aud interesting. But the xhapo 
and weight of the volumes debar them from after-dimer eaxy-chair perusal; they 
‘ean only be read at the desk. 

Doos not Mr, Walters concentrate his attention perhaps rather too much on the 
most important part of his book ? We do not mean that he has written too fully 
bout the Greek vases of the grand style; he has treated them thoroughly, exbaus- 
tively, but not more so than their importance in the history of art warrants, But 
we do think, and we faney this opinion will he shared by other archeologists, that 
his interest in w van mised to call “Etrimscan urns” and now knows as 
“Grock vases,” ins eaused him to mete out a rather stepfatherly treatment to that 
‘other world of Greek pottery which hax heeome known to us auc Bireh’s day 5 the 
world of prehistoric Greek ceramic uty which excavation has revealed tous at 
Myeene aud Talyvos, iu Melos, and in Crete, Admirably docs Mr. Walters describe 
“ Myceneay” and “Minoan” pottery in the small space (only forty pages out of « 
thousand) which he devotes to them, and what he says ix thoronghly wp to date, Int 
—forty pages out of a thousand! It ix not enough. No doubt Mr. Walters wishes 
we know more—until Dr, Arthur Evans publishes Knossos in 
afore he says more on the mubject, At present the “debatenbleness” of 
matters Minoan and Myconsean as evidently decided him to make this chapter ax 
riot ns possible, Also he has evidently not considered himself justified yot in 
expressing any very decided opinions of his own about the carly pottery 
what is out mneh comm 
iMhuminating discuss ‘sms of the new dixco 
hie is right; the discoverers have themselves not yet ud th 


























































But perhaps 
way. When Mr, Walters 
went to press, Dr. Mackenzie hud only published part of his treatise on the pottery 
of Knossos in tho Journal of Hellenic Studies, Another part hax only just appeared, 








Nevertheless, Mr. Walters might, at auy rte, have given us more ilustrations of 
the exrly pottery, oxpocially that of Crete. ‘The “Minoan” pottery of Kuosos is 
hurdly illustrated at all, and of the wonderful polychrome “Kaméraes® ware only ono 
pieture is given. However, in the next edition, Mfr. Walters will no doubt be pre- 
pared to expand tix chapter to four or five times its present size (even if he has to 
et down some of his deweription of the Inter pottery in order 10 do it), and will 
ive 1 w complete yeries of illustrations of tho ceramic art of the grout prehistoric 
civilization of Grecee.® 
wish Mr. Walters would ot enll this ut * The black pottery of 
shod ware of Vasiliki in Crete, the rider vavex from Cyprus, may he 
‘¢ fabrics, Int, surely, not the pottery of Knossos or Inlyxos s and we ane 
surprised that Mr, Walters hax included Miuoan and Mycenwan ceramies under this 
term. What is prehistoric is not necessarily primitive. But the use of sel x tor 
for the chapter dealing with the ceramie art of the, if anything, over-civitized 
cae a mere chunec, Dr. Waldstein may think that Minoan art 
fe Wweentise it was a th years older than the barbarous 
art of the Greck Middle Aye, the period w to call“ Archaic,” and 
dered to have been the hey in Greece, But we aro sure 
Mr. Walters does not. He has merely treated the developed ceramics of Kuossox 
aud Mycent in the same chapter as the really primitive fabries from whieh they 
sprang, and has unluckily named the whole chapter after these last. 

But this kind of thing will be rectified when Mr. Walters, iu a second 
devotes to the early pottery the full xpace which then he will, no doubt, consi 

* In a second edition Mr. Waiters will also probally advance the Museum of Ca 
dignity of clarendon type in his note of existing colletions of vases (Wl. i p27 M). 
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to deserve. Meanwhile, the whole book is one on which the author may be cou- 
gratulaied, Tt must have caused him much time and trouble to prepare, even though 
the work was done con amore, ‘The references alone are indicative of much labour 
they are innumerable, HH 





Ireland : Linguistics. Quiggin. 
A Dialect of Donegal, By B.C. Quiggin. Cambridge, 1906. Pp. x + 247. fff 
22x Idem, Price 10s. 

In this essay Mr. Quiggin has made a careful and detailed examination of the 
ialect of Gaelic spoken in a Donegal valley, Meenawannin, where he lived for two 
for three yoars while collecting his materials and acquiring a practical knowledge of 
the spoken tongue, ‘The result is a scientific work on Gaelic phonology which does 
for a dialeot of Northern Irish what Finck has done for that of Arran, ‘The greater 
part of the book is concerned with phonetics pure and simple, every sound being treated 
in detail, and fifty pages are occupied with texts, proverbs, and tales, taken down 
from the narration of Johu Hegarty, whom Mr. Quiggin found to be the best speaker 
of the uncorrupted language, for, unfortunately, phonetic and linguistic corruption is 
very widely sprend, It is to be rogrotted that theso texts, being ns they are in an 
‘unfamiliar and little known dialect, aro not ncoompanied by an English translation 
which would render them accessible to students of folklore who are not Gaelic scholars, 
Even persons accnstomed to read Gaelic would find great difficulty in reading stories 
in this remote dialect, 

For philological purposes the isolation of the distriot gives the dialect a greater 
value and bat preserved it from being affected to any appreciable extent by the 
literary Innguage or operations of the Gaelic league. 

‘Tho phonetio part of the volume is of the greatest importance and will no doubt 
bo fully treated in philological journals, One of the most interesting sections 
that relating to Sandhi, hich has never boen so fuily dealt with previously, ‘The 
rules of Stndhi bear a strong resemblance to shove found in Sanskrit aud the Prakrits, 
especially as regards the assimilation of non-palatals to palatal 

‘Tho book is ono of the most important contributions to Celtic philology that has 
appeared of lato years, M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 
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Anthropology. Congress. 
Proposed International Oongress of Anthropological Societies at { 
Cologne In August, 1907. 

‘ho thirty-cighth goneral meeting of the German Anthropological S: 
hold in Cologne in August, 1907. Tt ds proposod that this meeting should be cou- 
‘stituted an International Congress, and the Cologne Anthropological Society have ixsued 

cordial invitation to Fellows of the Anthropological Institute and others interested 
in anthropology aud archwology to attend *the Congress. It is further proposed to 
arrange a tour of two or three weeks in the Low Countries and France to take place 
aftar the Congress. During this tour places of tho greatest interest from an anthropo- 
logical point of view will be visited. In caso a section of the visitors would prefer to 
‘make a tour in Germany tho authorities are, kind enough to state that they will consider 
tho possibility of carrying out any proposition they may receive. A complete pro- 
gramme will be published very shortly. Meanwhile, Fellows of the Tustituto and other 
students of anthropology and archeology who would like to attend this Congross 
fare requested to commuhicate with the secrotary of the Anthropological Institute, 
'§, Hanover Square, W. 
"Param ax Erax & Srorniswoons, Hi Majesty Prion, Fast Handing Siroct BG: 








oty will be 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 


America, North. ‘With Plate B. Bushnell. 
Primitive Salt-Making in the Mississippi Valley. By David I. 13 
Bushnell, Junr. 
Althongh such a short time has elapsed xineo the greater part of North Amerien 
‘was claimed ant ocenpied by the native tribes, nevertheless we postess rather: seant 
knowledge of their arts and customs as practised a century or more ago. "Thin i 









is 
expecially true in regard to the tribes wost of the Alleghany Mountains, and so it in 
with degree of satisfaction that we are ablo to trace back to prehistoric times the 
art of making salt as followed hy the tribes in the Mivsissippt Valloy, 

Springs of salt water occur in various parts of the Mississippi Valley, but aro 
moro numerous in the contral part, along the Ohio and as far north as the Mixouri 
and Mlinois rivers. Many of theso springs are quite largo and their waters were often 
utilised by the early settlers ; hue even before the coming of the Europeans the lovalities 
lind eon froquented by the Tndians, by whom tho water was evaporated and a rupply 
of salt obtained. 

During tho autumn of 1902 tho writer, while o¢ 
University of California and the Peabody Musoum of Harvard, discovored «very 
Interesting and extensive site where salt had beon made, which had remained ndin 
turbed since it was last used by the Indians, ‘The large earthen paua in which the 
water from tho neighbouring spring had been evaporated were found in a food tate 
of prosorvati 

Tho sito ix located about thirty mites below the month of the Misouri and one 
and a half miles west of tho Mi ar the small village of Kimmswick in 
‘offerson county, Missouri, ‘Tho entire site covers between one and two aero, ie 
ovel, and is elevated about twenty feot above a small ercck which flows to the 
Mississippi. Loss than fifty yards from the foot of tho elevated area, in marshy ground, 
and only a few inches above tho creck, is a small spring of salt water, which, howover, 
was evidently of sufficient importance to attract many Indians, 

Soveral excavations wore made on the elovated ground, but only the largest and 
‘most, important, a plan of which is shown in Fig. 1, ean be doseribed in this brief 
article. 














ueting an exploration for the 





























At an average depth of some thirty inches below the prosent surface an undisturbed 
surface of elay was encountered, this was the surface atthe time the sito was occupied. 
‘as will bo shown later, the superstratuin was formed during and subsequent to 





that timo. 

In the main excavation more than 8,000 square feet of the original elay surface 
were expoted to view. On this surface were discovered four large earthen pans plucod 
ss they had been when last used, fragments of four similar pans, probably broken white 

‘we, and twonty-cight fire-beds, 

Tho four entire pans extended in a tino from north-west to south-east, the distance 
from I to I being 19 feet 6 inches, from II to TIT 17 feet, and from IY to 1V 
17 feet. A drawing of n section through TIT and IV, showing the superstratum is 
kiven in Fig. 2. ‘The pan designated as II ix 254 inches in diameter, 9 inches deop, 
sud less than three-quarters of un juch thick. It wes set in the clay, allowing the rin 
to extond less than two inches above the surface. ‘To make this pan’ more substantial 
large fragments of similar vessel had been placed under the bottom and around it at 
distance varying from a half to one and a half inehes, the intervening space having, 
deen filled with blac elay from the bed of the ereck, 

‘The next example, IH, is the smallest of the four. ‘The dimensions are : diameter 
21 inches, depth 7} inches. It was set in the elay, the rim extending about two inches 
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above the surface. Fragments of pottery and a mass of blue clay surrounded it, 
similar to Number IL. A photograph of this vessel before it was removed from the 
clay ix reprodueed, Plate B. ‘The fragments of pottery surronnding the pan arc 
visible, ‘The largest pan discovered (I) was not set in the yellow clay as were 
all the others ; but rested upon a mass of ashes and earth a few inches above the 
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clay surfuce—probably it had never beon used, ‘The dimensions of this large vessel 
aro: diameter 31 inches, depth 12 inches. ‘This, although of the yreatest capacity, is 
the thinnest of the four; in many places it is not more than half-an-inch in thickness. 
Pau IV was set into the clay with ite rim extending two inches above the surface. 
Dimensions : diameter 24 inchos, depth 9 inches, Although neither blue clay nor 
sherds surrounded this vessel it was found to be in an excellent state of preservation. 
‘A photograph of this pan as it was discovered is shown in Plate B, All were made 
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of clay, to which a Tange quantity of pulverised shell was added. ‘The surfaces, both 
inside and outside, are smooth snl without decoration of any sort. 

The fire-beds, twenty n number, avernged more than 2 fect in diameter, 
and beneath many the heat had reddened the clay to. depth of from 6 to 9 inches ; 
while, of course, the surfaces Ind hecome quite hard, In pan II a pieco of stone 
about 8 inches in diameter was fonnd which showed the effect of fire ; similar stones 
were dine 
covered 
near of resting 

pon different 
fire-beds, all 
owing une 
PANS TIE AND IV 130 THE UNDISTURDED LAY: A viuE-wED snowing Miktakeable 
EXTENT OP DISCOLORATION CAUSED BY THE HRAT. suDSTRATOM oF uEFUsE, CVideneo of 
YRORTABLE MOULD, HTC, PRESENT SURPACE REPRESRNTING 20 yr. INuxtHNT, having beet 
heated. Anil 
80 wo may conclude that the stones were heated and pliced in the pan containing 
the water from the spring, the water would woon evaporate, leaving the walt in the 
ottom of the vessel 

‘Tho suporstratum, resting upon the natural clay surface, is formed of wood ashes, 
charred wood, vast quantities of broken pottery vestels or paus, many bones of 
‘avimals, birds and fish, antlers of deer and elk, and broken implements and ornaments 
of stone, bone, shell aud pottery, all intermixed with vegetable mould. 

‘This was apparently camp refuse which had aceumnluted during a long poriod 
of time, During the time the site 
was occupied, or rather frequented, by 
the native tribios, ashes and refuse 
rust necossarily have accumulated iv 
hheaps at different points near the 
eds, After the site was no longer 
visited tho action of the rains and 
winds would have adn tendency to 
level the surface. Later a growth of 7 
timber covered it, and x0 it remained yo, y,porrmey covan 

itil wome thirty years ago, when it wax jap 9am. (1) 
loared and plougheil for tho first time, 

Te will not_he possible to doseribo in so short an articlo all 
the material discovered in tho mass of refuwe and vogotable 
inowld which was fonud to cover the original clay surface. Only 
the more interesting pieces can he mentioned. 

As would be expected, very few perfect specimens of any 
wort were recovered, 

Among the objects of earthenware were several jars of a 
ndrieal form. Oue is shown in Fig. 3, B. ‘The dimensions 
height, 12 inches; diameter of opening, 4} inches, 
ug to the lower or eloxed end. Another unusual type ix shown (A) in the same 
figure, This is 5} inches in diameter and 6} inches in height. Being of a conical 
form and surmounted by a knob or handle makes it appear to have heen used as w lid ot 
cover. ‘These are believed to be forms heretofore unknown in the Mississippi Valley. 

Many fragments of earthern vessels of different shapes and sizes were found in all 
parts of the excavation. Some were portions of large jars which would have held from 
three to four gallons. Also many fragmonts of shallow plates—similar to the anodern 
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soup plate—the flat, flaring rim being decorated wi 
‘were coloured red, others black, ‘The largest specimen found m 





diameter. 

Tu addition to the vessols were many smaller objects of pottery, inclu 
dises from 2 to 4 inches in diameter (one, being perforated, had probably 
served as a spindle whorl), and small pestle-shaped objects, which wore 
probably tsed in smoothing’ the surface of pottery vessels.* Some small 
howls loss than 2 iuches in diameter, « small gourd-shaped rattle, and a 
figure of an owl, all made of pottery, were probably toys. 

‘The implements of stone were similar to those found throughout the 
rudjacent country, on both sides of the Mississippi. It is rather dffionlt. to 
recount for the largo number of broken eclts, usually a halt or a thint 
of an implement, which were found in all parts of the excavation 
Many were pieces of large specimens probably from 6 to 8 inches 
in length, No grooved atone axes wore found, although two excellent 
examples made of Inematite were discovered near pan IIL. Among the 
pestles or grinders was one of unusual interest ; adbering to the flat surface 
‘Were many amall pigces of shell showing it to lave beon used to pulverise 
the shell which vax mixed with the clay when making pottery 
Tho finding of pumice may be necounted for, a# it often occurs on the 
sand-bars in the Mississippi, having been brought down from the Rocky 
Mountains by the eurrent of the Missou 

Bone needles and awl were quite numerous, but the lance- 
in Fig. 4 is by far tho most interesting of all tho bone objects discovered. 
It is 5} ins. in length and only ¢ inch in thickness. fr 

‘A great mauy deer antlers were found. ‘The thick seotion of the 
antler near the skull was often utilised, ax many auch picees, from 4 to 
6 inches in length, were found, the ends of all being rounded aud smoothed from xn 
Those have often been considered as *flakers” useil in working atone, but had they 
been #0 employed the ends would not have heen smoothed but roughened, consequently 
they appear to have been utilized for an entirely different purpose. 

‘The following fresh-water 
shells, all of which occur in 
tho stroams of Jefferson county, 
wore found in quantities 
Quadruta undulata (Barnes), 
Quadrula pustulata (Lea), 
Lampailis tuteolus (Lamarck), 
‘und the Lampsits rectus (Lae 
marek). In addition to these, 
two marine shells from the 
Gulf of Mexico: Strombus 
altus (Gmel) and Syeotypus 
pereereus (Liun,). The finding 
of theso marine shells is of 
special interest when we co 
sider the distance from the 
Gulf, some 600 miles ina 
direct line and more than twice as far by the course of the Mississippi. 

‘Two worked shells are shown in Fig. 5: A ix a specimen of the Quadrula 
undulata perforated, undonbtedly to make it posible to attach it to a wooden handle. 

3 TWH, Holmes Twentieth Ane, Rep. iwsean Bt p86 
t 20] 
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ve been fond in the adja 
finished object. ‘The entire outer surfuce of the 
‘aud the edges shaped. ‘1 
broken salt pan in a small oxeay 
however, were discovered in the 1 
and may have been attached to bundles, 

Bones of the bear, deer, fox, turkey, and of a large fish, ante 
sand teeth of the heaver were found in all parts of the excavation, ‘This appoars to 
strengthen the theory that the mss, now forming the upper stratum, was originally 
‘heaps of refuse which had accumulated during the days the sito was visited by the 
uatives for the purpose of making salt, 

Many references conkl he quoted from the histories and other writings relating. 
to the Mississippi valley, Int certainly the most in Dn 
Prata's work.* which reals :— After we have gone up the Black Hiner ubout thirty 
* Tongos, we find to the loft w brook of salt wator, which comex from the West, 

«+. The Zndians come a great way off to this yhuce, to hunt in winter, anil 
nake salt. Before the French trucked coppers do upon the spot 
“pots of arth for this operatio salt and dry 
4 ‘This place wax uot far from the northern boundary of the prosent 





i parts of the valley. 2 is a more 
shell hud been smoothed and polished 

ren were found in the bottom of ® 
Iewest corner of the site; others, 
ceavation, Probably they served as spoons 
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1e deer and elk 















































It in ovident from this statemont by Du Prate that the Indians conse making 
earthenware pans as toon ax they were ablo to obtain motal vorsolx from. the 
European colonists ie on Bluck 
River, not a permanent village, but merely w toca W 40 time by 
lifforont bands for the purpose of hunting and replenishinge their eupply of alt. ‘Che 
sito ik ovidontly quite old wx no objects of European workmanship. were found in 
her the superstratum or the stouelined yraves, many of which wore discovered 
hear by. ‘These are to he described in a veparate article, 

And so i¢ would appear the place Ini heen abandoned before the arrival of the 
th in Upper Louisiana, D. 1, BUSHNELL, Jonr. 
England: Archmology. Lewis. 

The Flint uppites of the Ansient Gorniah, (See Mar, 1000; 97.) 4 4 
By A. Le Lewis, FCA, 

My frien, the Inte Francis Bront, P.8.A., of Plymouth, gave much considerati 
to this matter, andl collected large numbers of worked flints (mostly of small sizo) from 
various parts of Cornwall, and espocially from Dozmar Pool, several of which he 
xave to me during my various visits to him. Vol. 9 (1886) of the Journal of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall contains short papor ov the subject by him, but itis 
principally a list of places where worked flints hd heen found, to which he aftorwards 
sulded Boseawou-un (near the circle), and Polurrian hoadland, near Mullyon. I ried 
to got him to write a paper for the Anthropological Institute respecting the sites fro 
whieh the flint was in his opinion obtained ; that he did uot do, ut he gave we 
the following particulars, which are not contained in the paper cited, At  varions 
spots along the west coast of the Land's Eid peninsula thero were green sand fi 
the nearest point of h was, he thought, Haldon above Dawlish, au 
red chert from Chard. ws that the Dozmard flints were hronght in’ bulk 
from Bere, on the Devonshire Const, aud worked ov the spot whore they were found 
in such large numbers, and that some found at Kynance Cove eame from the same 
souree. Red chert, as he thought from Chard, was also found at Kynsnee Cove and 
at Goonhilly ou the Lizard peninsula, In a lecture delivered by Mr. Brent before 


* Mitory of Tenisiana, Tandon, 1768. Vol1, p28. 
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the Plymouth Institution on Mareh 25, 1880, ho said “I have found them” (flakes, 
serapers, borers, and cores), “on Staddon and Maker heights, near Tavistock, and on 
White ‘or, also at Dozmar® Pool, Kynance, and the Land's End, and, from the fact 
& that they are usually accompanied by fragments, chips, and broken pieces, I am of 
“ opinion that they were manufactured on the spot from pebbles brought from a 
and were uot themselves usually made articles of barter in their perfect 
" A, L. LEWIS. 








Solomon Islands. Edge-Partington. 
Ingava, Ohief of Rublana, Solomon Islands: died 908, Extracts fh 
from a letter from 'T, W. Edge-Partington, Deputy Commissioner 
‘There has beon a tremendous lot of sickness among the natives, both in Simbo 
tnd in Rubiana, ‘They have} been dying every day and aro still doing so, It is 
carrying off all. the 
old men and women, 
Poor old Ingava is 
ead, I must tell you 
all about his funeral, 
ae it was rather 
quaint, Tinmodinte 
he was dend, they 
strapped him into a 
rough sort of chair 
that, they had mad, 
to that he was in a 
sitting position, ‘Then 
they put on all his 
shell arm. rings, 
amounting to about 
thirty on each arm 
nd on his breast his 
largo Bakbia”—all 
around him they ar- 
ranged his Po-ota or 
money, and by his 
side they Ind his 
shield, spears, and 
tomahawks. He was 
loft in this situing 
position for two days 5 
Inmdveds of natives 
came down to take @ 
last look at their groat 
fighting king, Tt was 
a real ‘lying in state” 
or rather “sitting in 
Ingava was 
to have been 
the biggest fighter in 
the group. ‘The mourning arrangements were as follows. His two chief relations, 
Gumi and Gemu, and their children all have to shave their heads and are supposed 
to remain on Ingava’s island for 100 days. His widow has to remain in Ingava's 
(24 
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house for the samo period and is not only not allowed to go outside but is not 
allowed to put her feet to the ground for the whole of that time, ‘Theso rules are not 
so strictly observed now as formerly—they do tho 100 days mourning on the island 
and shave their heads but they do not remain on the island all the time, for I saw some 
of them in the villages. ‘The successor is Gemu, Ingave’s oldest cousin, At the death 
of Ingava they bad a big feast which is repeated every thirty days, Ingava was 
Duried next to his father and brother at the end of his own island, ‘Their form of 
Durial is to Jeave the body in the fork of a tree until the flesh has rotted away, after 
which they remove the skull and put-it into the ‘Tamate house where all the relatives’ 
skulls are kept. W. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 














Australia. van Gennep. 
Questions australiennes. Par A. van Gennep. (Cf. Man, 1906, 95.) 16 

M, Lang donne an mot justement un sens précis qu'il ne saurait avoir 
Gtant donnée Ia place quiil ocoupe dans Ia phrase, Cependant jfaccepte cette inter- 
prétation ot fais remarquer & M. Lang que daus ses citations do Native Tribes n'est 
point contenn eo qu'il y voit (Max, 1906, 112) 

1 Dans la promidre (Native ‘Tribes, p. 401), los Ancttres descendirent sons 
terre ; mais il n'est pas dit qu’ils moururent, 

2 Dans la douxidme (ib, p. 410) il y a: “Av old Panunga man... 
“ opened a vein in his arm and thus flooding the country, drowned the Achilps 
“ men in blood ; a large number of stones sprang up to mark the spot and thoy 
still remain to show whoro tho men wont into ground.” Comment descendirent- 
ils sous terre aprés avoir été noyés? Il y a IA une contradiction sur Je sens de In~ 
quelle seuls MM. Spencer et Gillen penvent nous renseiguer. M. Lang n'a pas cité 
60 passage in extenso. 

8° Dans Ia troisidme (i, p. 413) los hommes moururent mais il nvost pas dit 
4qu'ils doscondirent sous terro au moment méme de leur mort. 

4° Il en est do mémo pour les autros citations (ib, pp. 414, 415, 417). 

Ti n'y a done pas corrélation entro descendre sous terre et mourir dans cos 
passages, Et cotte corrélation, c'est MM. Spencer ot Gillen, ou plutét M. Lang on 
los intorprétant, qui Vont introduite, espdre que M. Lang s'explique maintenant 
“how I failed to discover what is so manifest!” Sans compter qu'il ne s'agit dans 
os passages cités que des Hommes Achilpa, dont Mexistence mythique est: le 
aun eyclo Kégendaire particulier ; il reste toutes los autres Iégendes ot le semblant de 
corrélation en question ne s@ déeonvre méme pas. 

Cotto discussion n'a daillours qu'une importance polémique. Il en est antre- 
‘ment de la question du “silence.” Co que je prétends, c'est que les opinions dex 
demi-civilisés sur les phénomenes d’ordre sexuel sont cncore fort mal connues en 
igGnéral. Nous sommes méme rolativemont bien renseignés pour les Australions. 
Mais LA enoore restent de grandes Incunes. Les observateurs ont trop de pudeur, 
‘ou manquent de connaissances biologiques et médicalos, ou de connaissances othno- 
graphiques, qui leur feraiont entrevoir In nécessité denquétes approfondies sur la vie 
sexuelle ot leur feraient comprendre des détails entrevus en passant, Je crois que 
Vidéo qu’on s'est faite a divers moments et en divers lionx du mécanisme physio- 
logique de Ia conception a joué un rélo important dans I'élaboration <'institutions 
comme Je mariage, Vhéritage, ete. 

De méme que les demi-civilisés ont leur cosmologie, leur cosmographie, leur 
zoologie, leur toxicologie, ete., ils ont lenr biologie. Bt parmi les processus d'ordre 
biologique, celui de la reproduction a dQ tes intéresser, et leur suggérer dos théories 
pré-seientifiques. Un exemple conn: le pouvoir du mari et du pare dans divers 
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codes du midi de l'Europe tient X co que dans cette région Tidée que la génération 
est Fauvre de Phomme seul, la femme n'étunt quan réceptaele, s'est impose de plus 
cen plus généralement. 

Cotte opinion a été rencontréo dans Australie du Sud et du Sud-Hst par M, Howitt, 
du moins daus quelques tribus. Mais los autres: comment expliquent-elles la 
«6 ion? 

Or c'est Ii pour moi la quostion importante, les ens australious ne mo servant 
provivoirement que de matériaux pour un travail plus étenda, ee nest pas, 
comme le croit M. Lang, lu question de In réincarnation, A tous sex correspondants 
M, Lang demande, semble-t-il: “Les Australions au contact desquels vous vives 
“ crojent-ils & Ia réinearnation ?” C'est 1A umn probléme iutéressant en soi. Mais 
Iu théorie réincarnationiste west que I'me des explications demi-civilisées du procds 
physiologique ot biologique. Et co qui le prouve, c'est que les Buablayi de 
‘Mo K. Langloh Parker ot les Australieos de l'Onest informatours de M™ Bates 
font répondn par deli In question socondaire posse (rGinearnation) & la question 
fondamentale sous-entondue (méemnisino de In conception), 

Quoiqu'il on soit, M. Lang dit eu (v) & propos de In “ théorio conceptioniste” 
que In vérité se fora jour: et il Paido en cola, contre sa propre théorie, on publiant 
los réponsos de M" Bates. 

Sil m'est permis de donor la formulo do In question & poser, ce seru cello-ci 
“ De quelle maniére se font (ow: avez-vous) vos enfants?” — Ainsi on no préjugo 
ni-animisme, ni rGinearmationixine ot on laisso & Tindigene toute latitude de s'oxpl 
quer complétoment. Ceci ne vaut pas souloment pour los Australieus, mais pour tous 
los demi-civilinés, 

Enfin jo trouve un cas intérossant do “convergence” (mot qui a semblé Gtrange 
& plusiours critiques) daus Zhe Euahlayi Tribe: “Phe frst division among this 


















































“ Gwaigullonh = = ight blooded. 
“ G@waimudthen- = dark blooded. 
istinetion is not confined to the human beings of the tribe, who must be 
“of one or the other, but there aro the Gwaigullesh and Gwaimudthen divisions in 
all things (p. 11)... ‘Phe origin of this division is waid to be the fact that 
the original ancestors were, on tho one side, » red race coming from the west, the 
Gwaigulloah ; on the other @ dark race coming from the east.” Tl y aurait done 
eu convergence de groupes appartenant a deux races différentes, ensuite fusionndes, 
mais continuant Aso partager univers d'un commun accord.* De mémo M. Sicbort 
® rocucilli chez les Dieri une Mégendo metiant ‘en scéne des onfants A In peu 
noire, Ngatani-maru-marn, ot des enfants & la peau claire ou rongediro, Ngatani- 
maralye (ef. Miss Howitt in Folk-Lore, 1902, pp. 414-417); ot au témoignage 
de M. 0. Siobert (Fold-Lore, op. eit. p. 404) on distingue dans ta région du Ine 
Eyre trols teintos de peau. 

A. défaut Wantres renseignements, il est dificile de préciser ici In concordance 
entre lo type ethnique ot la phratrie ou la classe. Et jo ne prétends pax que dans 
lovsystdme do 8 ou de 4 sous-groupes on groupos il faille admettre Vexistonce de 
8 ou de 4 “racos” différentes. Mais le cas des Dieri ot des Enahlayi pent s'ttre 
réventé fréquemment. Il serait maintenant intéressaut de savoir ai los désiguations 

& base anthropologique ont aussi, comme chez les Euablayi, ume valour do 
ifieation générale et une portée sociale. A. VAN GENNEP. 
































* Saivant un procédé bion exposé par MM. H, Durkheim et Marcel Mauss dans PAwade 
Seciolagique, 7. VI (1908). 
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REVIEWS. 
India, South. Rivers. 

The Todas. “By W. H.R. Riven. London: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. xvi {77 
+155, 28 x 15 em. Prico 21% 


In this goodly volume Dr. Rivers his given a remarkable aecount of a remarkable 
and exceptional race, dwelling for a unknown period on an exten: tain 
plateau in southern India, apart from the peoples of the plains, unlike them i 
‘ppoaranco, customs, and religions observances, aud at the present day, when their 
hills havo become the resort of numerous Europeans and other national 
romaining unchanged. ‘This tribe is in nowise savage or harharons, but rather & 
pustoral inoffensive people whose life and habits are bond up with their herds, 
cousisting of buffaloes of 1 fine breed, tho milk of which enters largely iuto their food 
and coremonial rites. Some of euch herd are held sacred, though andistinguished by 
any marks, and their treatment and movements are attended with special formalities 
when changing to fresh enclosures and pasturages. 

Dr. Rivers has given a full and elaborate account of ‘oda life, observances, and 
coremonials, xo complete and minate nn account indeed of a most intriente and c 
plicated subject, abounding with detuils difficult to acquire, with names and terms 
‘lao given in the uncouth ‘Toda tongue, as to excite wonder at the suovess with which 
ho has carriod out the undertaking. 

‘Tho ‘Todas are divided into two distinct groups, marriage between whom is not 
allowed ; each division is further divided into “clans” each with its own namo, 
taken frou tho village in which they live ; the division named the ‘artharol, comprising 
twelvo clans, is double the azo of the other division, the ‘Toivatiol, which has only 
six, Tho odus live in little villagos senttered about the bilby in some parts more 
than othors, at xome time, it in thought, moro gouerally than at prosent ; the 
ame for them is Mad, but commonly they are known ax Mend, ‘The huts 
tare peculiar in shape, round and topped like half «boat or barrel, thatched, the ends 
closed with planks, ‘® door in front, the interior Yometimes roomy, sometimes small 
and stufly, there is a fireplace within, and usually raised seats outside in frouty the 
hhut is often enclosed by a rough stone wall with a varrow opening, Near most. villages 
thoro is anothor hut held sacred as the dairy, and near it a cirewlar enclosure or pen 
n which the buifaloes are confined at night. ‘Tho dairy hut ix the contre of Tods 
airy lifo and coremonial, It ix presided over by a daicyman-priest called patel, who 
must belong to the ‘eivaliol division ; he ix the most xucred personage, and. his 
ion in the office is a very complicated ceremonial, and hix life and acti 
fare severely regulated, A village’ possessing  daity Int is called ti. Some possoss 
moro than one, and some claus have many dairies and corresponding dairy men. ‘The 
herds of buffaloes in the villages comprise both ordinary and sacred animals, the latter 
often of different degrees of sanctity, and their milk is used and churned in daiviox of 
difforout grades, the higher distiuguished by the possession of a sacred bell and a more 
elaborate ritual ; the buffaloes of all kinds, however, are the property, uot of the clan, 
Dut of famitios or individuals, 

‘There ure two kinds of ‘Toda dairies, one like the ordinary dwelling-Int, cont 
usually two or three rooms in which the varied and numerous vessels and uten 
uusod in daily life and ceremonies aro stored; the other has « conical roof, drawn up 
into a sort of spire, and is held of much superior sanetity. Dairies of this kind we 
‘once more uumerots, but now only three or four exist. Each dairy bas its special 
name according to the kind of buffalo comocted with it, Within the dairy a number 
‘of -yessels in daily or ceremonial use are stored, each with its own name, they are of 
earthenware or bamboo, and, as well as the interior of the dairy, are very elaborately 
purified every day. ‘The dairy priest, as well as the other ‘Todas, usually rises before 
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Aaylight, and on rising says a word of benediction, and on issuing from the ut salutes 
the sm. ‘The dviry-man then goes through an elaborate ritual of washing and 
salutation, lights a lamp by rubbing together three pieces of a special wood, and goes 
through inany evolutions of prayer and gestioulation, then adjusts his clothing, and 
going outside begins to churn the congnlated milk that had been drawn the evening 
before, He then salutes the buffaloes, which meanwhile have been let out of their 
‘enclosure, milks them in the sppointed way, and when the vessels are filled, recites 
the prayer of the village, standing in a proscribed position and place, and finally seats 
himself by the dairy-door and calls on a boy to bring him buttermilk, which after 
certain formalities he drinks from a leaf-enp, which is then thrown away. ‘This 
concludes the dairywork of the morning, but much the same operations are repeated 
in the afternoon, On these occasions buttermilk is served out to some privileged 
‘Todas, not to all, for ordinary ‘Todas may not approach the Pilot except on certain 
days, and women only by au allotted path when receiving buttermilk. 

‘Tho lif of the ‘Todas, espocially when in priestly office, is s0 rigidly environed 
with minute observances and regulations that it is difficult to give even a general view 
much must be omitted or lightly passed over, and closer enquiry referred to Dr. River's 
exhaustive volume, 

In appearance the Todas are a striking, picturesque race, quite distinguishable from 
the peoples of the plains on both sides of the Nilgirs, tall and well-proportioned, their 
skins dark brown, lighter than the Hindus of.the plains, the head long and the black 
hair thick and abundant, especially of the women, who wear it in long ringlets, 
nover soon on women of Dravidian race, ‘Choy hold themselves much superior to all 
surrounding nationalities, and are grave in demeanour and intelligent. Both men and 
women wear a long mantle thrown round the shoulders without fastening, giving « 
sort of picturesque, almost classical, appearance. When showing respect tho ‘Toda 
‘tman bars and exposes his right arm. A curiously characteristic salutation takes 
place between a man and any younger female relative when they chance to meet; the 

i st the woman placos hor hand under the foot and raixes it to 
her forchead, and repeats the same with the other foot. 

As in all Hindu nations of Southern India the aystem of kinship amongst the 
‘Todas is extremely complicated. ‘The subject is dealt with at length in Chapter 21 
of tho volume under consideration, but room for even an abstract could hardly find 
place in a notice like the present. ‘There are ots of terms expressing kinship, one 
‘used when speaking of relatives and another when speaking to relatives. A father, 
his brothers, all males of the same generation, and husbands of sisters have their spocial 
form of address ; elder brothers of the father are addressed in one way and younger 
brothers in another way, ‘There are separate forms, too, of speaking of and to a mother, 
also to any other wife of the father, to the mother’s sisters, the wives of the father's 
brothers, and sisters of the wife's father, ‘This complicated system of address and 
nomenclature cannot be followed up here. A curious point ix the differen« 
terms used in speaking to or of a relative; the terms in speaking to seem largely basod 
‘on relative ages and generations. A Toda may not mention the name of the man from 
whom he has received his wife, nor of his grandfather or grandmother, nor of « deal 
relative; such can only be mentioned in a roundabout way. 

‘Tho marriage customs of the Todas have long excited attention, polyyany being 
prominent and well established amongst them. So is infant marriage, in which a form 
‘of agreement between the parents of the boy and girl is arranged, and a kind of 
botrothal takes place in which the boy, after performing prescribed salutations to the 
gin’s parents and brothers, gives her a cloth as a wedding gift. Father and son 
then return to their village, the girl sometimes, but rarely, with them. Much oftener 
she remains at her own home till fifteen or sixteon years of age; the boy meanwhile 
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has to repeat the gift of a cloth twies a year, No man or woman may marry & 
member of his or her clan, but must marry into auother clan, Marriage between two 
mombers of the same clan is absolutely forbidden. There are other prohibitions too 
long to detail, Notwithstanding this, however, there is extreme Inxity in sexual 
matters, both before and after marriage, adultery is regnrded ns no offence, and 
polyandry is an organised system, When a woman marvies it is understood sho also 
becomes’ the wife of his brothers. It is the sane when men live together as if 














they were brothers, even should they live in difforont villages the wife lives 
with each in turn, usually for © month, When pregnant one of the husbands 
is chosen to perform the ceremony of giving an imitation bow and arrow formed 


from a bent stick, a slip of bark as a string and a stalk of grass as an arrow ; both 
tick and grass ‘are of special kinds, ‘This ceremony is of great importance and 
must be performed daring a first pregnaney, the man who gives the bow and arrow 
Uveing theroby marked and regarded as the father of the child, even though he had 
to do with the woman before. After the ceremony the woman goes to her 
nisual home and stays till delivery takes place. ‘The child then born betongs to the 
clan of the hnsband who has given the bow and arrow, and this ix the rule in any 
succeeding pregnancies. So loose is the marriage tie among tho ‘Todas that. wi 
fare frequently transferred from one husband or group of husbands to another on 
paymont of a fine of buffaloes ; sch transfers are made quite peaceably on nutnal 
fagrooment ; divorce, too, exists, when a husband is dissatisfied with his wife, on 
payment of a fine of one buffalo to the wife's people, ‘The extraordinary looseness 
fof marriage bonds doos not appear to lend to quarrels or jealousy, ax indeed is natural 
whon adultery is looked upon as no offence. Tt would be too long to enter into the 
woeial organisation of the ‘Lodas, their laws of property and inheritance, their elan- 
ivisions, and privileges and offices peculiar to onch. ‘Their government by a 
definite council, their beliefs and traditions, aro all minutely described in this Inborious 
volume. 

‘Phe Todas believe in several gods, much like themselves, who once intermixed 
with and ruled them, but are now unscen, and most of them inhabit the summits of 
tho hills, ‘Two of them are pre-eminent, One a male god, named On; the other 
female, Teikirsi, Many forms of prayors aro nsod by the ‘Todas in connection with 
tho dairy ceremonial and on certain other occasions. Each village has its own form 
of prayer, the goueral burden being petitions for the health of the buffaloes and to 
avert evil. ‘The Todas are very averse from giving examples of prayers used, but 
Dr, Rivers was able to obtain some which he has given at length. 

‘The funeral ceremonies of the ‘Todas are remarkable and extremely complicated ; 
they aro minntely described in the volume tnder notice ; only a general view ean be 
given hero. ‘The body of « dead ‘Toda is burnt, and this is regarded as a first funeral 
fand has its special name and coremonial. After an interval that may extend from 1 
‘month to a year, a second funeral coremony, also specially named, is held, and on the 
yext morning before daybreak tho relies aro finally burnt and all ashes buried wi 
f circle of stones in which the last burning took place, 















































‘Tho extraordinary number of observances and ceremonies performed at these 
fnerals cannot be eoumeratod and described in a notice like this, all are strictly 
followed aud described at length in Dr. Rivers's book. ‘Toda life, indeed, is passed 
in the observance of extraordinary elaborate ceremonials at birth, marriage, and death, 
Daily offices, worship, food-taking, and movements are all rigidly regulated. 





Te has been said that the ‘Toda tribe differs in appearance, way of living, habits, 
and speech from any of the peoples inhabiting the plains surrounding their mountain 
abode. ‘The first European who saw them was a priest belonging to tho Christians 
of St. Thomas, on the rumour of a race descended from the ancient Christians of 
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St, Thomas said to be living upon mountains in the interior of Malabar. A 
Vather Finicto, was accordingly sent to explore and got information by a Bishop of 
Calicut in 1603, ‘Lhe father reached the top of the then unknown mountains after a 
‘most toilsome and difficult journey aud saw the ‘Todas, who from his account appear to 
have boon tho same in appearance and customs as at present; the father made but a 
short stay of two days and returned to Calicut, Since then till the early yours of last 
century no recon! of the Todas exists. Whonco they eame remains mcertain, Dr. Rivers 
is inclined to think they were an offshoot from somo of tho races in Malabar botweon 
whose customs and theirs some shades of resemblance exist. In some points, espe 

in fumoral eoremonies, there are similarities betwoon Toda customs and those of 
parts of India, bt their own manners and eustoms and physical character 
the best evidonco. ‘They must for long contaries have been resident on the 
How and whence they eame there no one can tell. ‘There is no tradition amongst 
thein of being driven from other regions by war or persecution ; their mountains, 
remote and difficult of access, with n climate extremely ropollont to Hindus, who 
would never resort there by choico, have nevertheless boen their abode from a distant 
antiquity, and their exeoptional observances, such as tho very complex ritnals eounccted 
with their buffaloes, milk, and dairies appeur to have heen evolved amongst themselves, 
4 woll as their system of mountain-dwolling deitios. Polyandry, too, though not 
unknown in other parts of India, is a mich moro habitual and organised feature in 
thoir lifo than elsewhere. In fine, notwithstanding likenossos in some details between 
tho ‘Todas and other Hindu rices, the ‘Lodas give rise to an impression of singularity 
and apartnoss, which is strengthened by Dr. Rivers's very searching, complete, and 
interesting account hore too inadequately noticed. MJ. W. 















































Greece. Lang. 

Homer ana his Age, By Avdrow Lang. Lonion : Longmans, Green & Cou 18 
1906. Pp. xii + 396, with 8 plates, 22 x 15 om, Prive 12s, 6, 

Tt was high time that someone protested against what may be called the Higher 
Criticism of the Homeric pooms, and many a student will rejoice to know, on excellent 
authority, that most of his difficulties are imaginary. “In searching with microscopes 
“ for Homeric discrepancies and interpolations” tho erities have brought bewilderment 
on the render, and in some cases ridicule on themselves; and but for Mr. Lang's 
knowledgo aud enthusiasm, wo might be wondering whether the simple inter 














pretation of tho poems could, after all, be tho true one, ‘Though the author is 


compelled to fight the separatist critics with their own weapons and thus to deal 
with sovoral questions in minute detail, his main position can be easily understood, 
and may be put in his own words: “It is our effort to show that the unus color 
© of Wolf (one harmony of colour) does pervade the epics ; that recent details aro 
“ not often, if ever, interpolated ; that the pooms harmoniously represent one age, 
“ and that a brief age of culture; that this effect cannot, in a thoroughly uucritical 
« period, have been deliberately aimed ut and produced by archmological learning, 
“or by sedulous copying of poetic tradition or by the svientific labours of an 
© editor in the sixth century nc. 

Tt was admitted by Wolf more then  ceutury ago that the Iliad, and still 
more the Odyssey, had artistic unity; bat he adds that this cousummate pioving 
together is just what one would uot expect from an early poct who merely recited 
single rhapsodies. In the light of Mr. Lang's treatise, this must rank as sheor 
pervorsity. Granted the supreme genius of Homer, the wonder would be that this 
unity could be preserved without a written text through four centuries. An excursus 
throws doubt on the editing of the poems under Pisistratus, and “against the 
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« hypothesis of the existence of carly texts, there is nothing, except the fooling of 
some erities that it is not likely.” 

Chronological limits for the composition of both poems aro easily found, as the 
nto generally agreed upon for the fall of ‘Troy is about 1100 nc. and the earliest 
Cyclic poems, which presuppose the Iliad, dato from abont 76 nc, Further, the 
Homeric civilisation is evidently earlier than that represented in the Dipylon cometery 
ontside the walls of Athens, and for that age of geometrical design the eurliest date 
is 900-850, A marked feature of that comotery is the occurrence of burnt and 
tmburnt burials, the former being an exotic rite that recalls the treatment of the 
Homeric dead. For onco Mr. Lang agrees with the view taken by his fellow 
translator of the Iliad, Dr. Leaf, who holds that Homer deseribed an age later than 
that of the famous tombs discovered by Schliemann on the uoropolis of Mycene, 
and earlier than the Dipylon tombs of Attic. ‘The poems incline rather to the 
carlier than the later period, and cremation at Athens must be regarded as a survival 
from the timo when cairns were raised over cinernry urns on the plains of Troy. 
‘Mr. Lang would tentatively pat the latest expansions of the poems before 1000 n.c., 
Dut there are solid reasons for attributing the bulk of tho Iliad and Odyssey to the 
tooth and eleventh conturies. From this standpoint the vexed questions of Homeric 
criticism are boldly facod. Iron is shown to have been in use for implements of 
various. kinds ; but, perhaps owing to imperfect tompering, it had not superseded 
bronze as the material for swords and spears. On a potsherd of the Dipylon 
period are seon shields of threo different shapes, and in view of the conflicting 
evidence, it may well be that tho shields of Homer's day wore not of uniform 
pattern : in any easo they were not inordinately heavy, and did not render a chariot 
absolutely necessary in notion, Anothor interesting theory is advanced to explain 
the bronze covering of the Homeric shield ; while layers of oxbide, bent into the 
figure-of-8 form, had boon sufficient to koep out stone-tipped arrows in the Myoenean 
age, motal plates wero required against arrow-heads of bronze, which were tangel 
not sooketed 

‘There are other chapters on armour, the Homeric house, notes of change in the 
Ouyssey (which rominds one of the snakes in Ireland), chauges in Innguage, certain 
interpolations, and, by way of novelty, a comparative study of early epics, which goes 
to show that poots (except in a modem age of criticism) do not cultivate archwology, 
but in rebandling tho poetic themos of their predecessors, give to the stories “a new 
costume” in the fashion of their own day. An editor who could have put together 
the Homeric pooms as wo know them in the sixth century, must have been a greater 
jus than the originator of the component Jays. 

Warmly as we welcome this volume, with its illustrations and eopious index, 
it seems to have lacked a final revision. A fow misprints in foreign words can be 
eadily overlooked, bat there are from timo to time repetitions of the main points 
that might well be spared : one instance more couspicnous than others may be foun 
on pp. 191 and 192. Mr. Lang has also given us better metaphors tban the ‘‘master- 
less floating jellyfish of old pooms and new,” on p. 41—if, indeed, the words quoted 
are his own, ‘These are, however, but spots in the suv, and we join the author in 
the hope that burial eairus may yet be discovered in the neighbourhood of ‘Troy to 
show if Homer lied. RAS. 



























































India, South. ‘Thurston. 
Edinographic Notes in Southern India, By Bdgae ‘Thuraton. Madrws, 4 Q) 
1906, Pp. viii +580. Forty plates. 22 x 14 em, Prive 6s. 
‘The many official and other publications of India-—Censns reports, district 
gazettoers and manuals, reports of commissions and surveys, missionary journals, &c. 
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contain a vast_amount of valuable ethnographic material which is not readily 
‘accessible, Mr. Thurston is performing a great service to anthropology in bringing 
together in convenient form collections of this material from the south of India, and 
in adding to it the fruits of his own researches and much information gathered by 
his assistants and friends, 

‘The book consists of threo loug articles and many shorter papers. ‘The first 
article on marriage customs is reprinted from Mr. Thurston's Bulletins, but with many 
intoresting additions, including a group dealing with the part played by the maternal 
uncle in connection with marriage. ‘The second article on death ceremonies is wholly 
new avd gives a very valuable picture of the heliofs and customs accompanying the 
disposal of the dead. It comes out vory clearly that the original method of disposing 
‘of the bodies of the dead is burial, and that this method only becomes replaced by 
cerémation as Brabmanic influence bocomes strong. It is intorosting that burial in the 
sitting posture is frequent amoug the ruder tribes. ‘Thero is an interesting account 
of the funeral customs of the different tribes in and around the Nilgiri distriot 
showing how special features belonging to the ritual of one tribe may be borrowed 
by others, 

‘The third of tho longer articles deals with magical boliets and practices of vi 
Kinds, with omens, the evil eyo, beliofs connected with animals, and votive offerings. 
Especially interesting are the practices of the forcible removal of the tooth of a 
sorcerer in order to counteract the ovil effects produced by his spells and the custom 
‘of calling in the members of low onstos or tribes to commit crimes of violence, It 
is ovident that in the Intter caso the practice is a diroct rosult of the belief in the 
magical powers of aboriginal races. ‘Thos who have acquired tho habit of calling 
‘on these people for help in any nefarions designs against others have continued to 
o 40 when the designs involve physical violence instead of charms and spells 

A vory suggestive ceremony of the Madigas is recorded. At the marringo of 
‘one of these people an animal is sacrificed and tho sacrificor improsses his blood- 
stained hand on the wall of the house, the object being to avert tho evil oye. It 
is possible that we havo here a primitive custom which has been one source of the 
widespread Uelicf in the efficacy of the bund, and ospecially of the red hand, as a 
charm against the effects of the evil eye. 

In one of the shorter articles on fire-walking, Mr. Thurston has brought together 
toveral accounts by Buropeun eye-witnesses, from which it is evident that, in many 
‘cases at any rate, no more mysterious attribute is needed in tho fire-walker than the 
normal thickened sole of those accustomed to go barefoot, assisted sometimes by the 
application of some substance to diminish the sensitivencss of the feet. ‘The other 
articles deal with deformity and mutilation, torture in the past and corporal 
punishment in the present, with slavery, fire-making, infanticide and human sacrifice 
ress, names, the Couvade, earth-oating, boomerangs, &o. In the article on the 
Couvade several doubtful examples are included. ‘The seolusion of women after child- 
Dirth bas almost certainly a motive very differont from that of the Couvade, arising 
from the ides of pollution attaching to this period. If the seclusion is shared by the 
husband, it is due to his having been in contact with the source of pollution and not 
to the sympathetic relation between father and child which is almost certainly the 
motive of the Couvade. 

‘The large volume in which this valuable collection is embodied, « volume issued 
at the price of only 6s., illustrates the extraordinary wealth of Southern India in 
material for the student of sociology and religion. It will serve to whet our appetites 
for the Inrge work on the tribes and castes of Southern India which Mr. ‘Thurston 
promises us. W. H.R. RIVERS. 
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Tibet. O'Connor. 

Folk-Tules from Tibet, with Illustrations by a Tibetan Artist, and some 
Verses from Tibetan Love-Songs. Collected and translated by Captain W. F. 20 
O'Connor. London : Hurst & Blackott, 1906. Pp. vili+ 176, 23x 18 em, Price 
Ts. Od. 

‘This collection of, ‘Tibetan folk-tales distiuetly advances our knowledge of this 
interesting people. Outwardly they seem n most stolid and unimaginative race ; but, 
ax their folk-tulos show, they postess w lively senso of humour, aud Captain O'Connor 
youches for the fact that he has known a story interrupted for ten minutes at a 
time by the uncontrollable merriment aroused ‘by some comic incident. Hitherto 
little has been known of ‘Tibetan folk-lore except in Miss Busk’s Sagas from the 
Far East, avi in Schiefuer's tales translated from tho Kah Gyur into German, aud 
thouee into 1b, under the title of Tibetan Tales derived from Indian Sources, 
by Mr. Ralston, 

Captain O'Coor professes to have winnowed from his collection thoso of 

Indian and Chinose, But hero ho lias not boen quite seccssful, 
unless, of course, we assume that similar tales have been independently invented. 
‘Thus the ninth tale of the bare who induces the lion to look at his shadow in tho 
wator and thus loses his life, and the tenth in which he frightens the wolf by pre- 
tonding that he has been directed to collect ten wolf skins, both come direot from the 
Panchatantra and other Hindu souroos. ‘The tale, again, of the man who prospors by 
doftionding a wounded sparrow is almost cortainly Buddhistic ; and that of the magic 
water which rovives the dead suggosts the Indian Amrita, AML this ix exactly what 
Wo might expect in view of the closo connostion between ‘Libotan aud Indian 
Buddhism, and the constant visits of Indian pilgrims to tho sacred mount of Kaildsa 
and the holy Iake, Mansarovar in Western ‘Tibet. 

‘A number of the tales deal with animals, and here the bare is not only the 
clovor beast, but assumes a malignant, almost domoniae, form. He induces the tiger 
to pluck out his eyos and eat them ; ho gets the fox and wolf to strangle themselves, 
aud, as we have sou, ho destroys tho tiger and frightens the wolf, ‘The other 
clover boast is tho frog who befools the crow. 

‘Pho talos abound in the familiar incidents common to such stories all over the 
world, ‘Thus we have the soparable soul in the story which tolls how the ogre oan 
bo slain only by one who strikes him from behind, and what Captain O'Connor calls 
his “mascot” is a boy on whose life his depends. In a somowhat similar tale the 
ogre keops his life iu « green parrot, and when its neck is wrung he dies also, So 
wo have a supernatural birth story where the agency employed is a number of pills, 
fa Lion which vomits gold, helping animals, and important variants of the master 
thief and the swan maidens. 

‘Pho book, in fact, is full of interest, and the tales are admirably told. We 
trust Captain O'Connor will be encouraged to supply us with another budget from 
hhis stores, and ho should certainly retain the services of the native artist at Gyantse, 
who has given usa sot of illustrations which are excellent examples of the grotesque. 

W. CROKE. 

























































Africa, East. Maugham. 
Portuguese East Arica. By R. O..F. Maugham. London: Mary, 1808. 94 
Pp. xii + 340. 23 x 15 em, Prico 15s. 

‘The native inhabitants of the torritory of Portuguese East Africa have been 
more or less under European influence for the last 400 years and prior to the Portu- 
gguese conquest were under Arab inftuence, This fact, combined with a considerable 
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amount of miseegenation between the native and the alien raves and the disintograe 
tion of tribes caused by the export of slaves, hus tended to break down their tribal 
‘organisation and to modify their tribal eustoms. For this reason, although the tersitory 
affords less opportunity for original autrapologienl research than others that have 
oon less subjected to alien influeneo, it is intoresting to notiee which eustomis eo 

to most African tribes have survived and whieh have disappeared, In the above 
book the author devotes two chapters to a description of the natives in the territory 
under review. He notes an absence of tribal des political organisa 
Faith in witeheraft and the efficacy of trial by ordeal, on the other hand, 
Dolief that human ghouls sometimes seeretly devour corpses, are still deeply rooted 
in the minds of the people. ‘The anthor, in. common with one or Ovo other observers, 
considers that the Inst-mentioned belief is not wholly without foundation, 
oseription of the poison ordeal is the more valuable heen ceived it at first hand 
from a man who had survived it, ‘The eustom of wife purchase has heen modified 
to the extont of allowing the prospective bridegroom to pay for his wife with Buropean 
‘money instend of with such valuubles ax usually serve for currency. Apparently 
there is no actual marriage ceremony. Rainmakers are still eredited with power to 
Influence the weather, but one of these very rightly refuses to exercise his skill until 
the Government shall grant him official recoguition and a salary. ‘The tribes hotween 
Lake Nyassa and Mozambiqno have always successfully resisted and still resist 
Portuguese authority, ‘They should therefore afford juterestinge material for original 
research, expecially a samong one of those tribes, the Maku, the eustom of polyandry, 
rare among Bantu people, is practised. ‘The author lays stress on the mental 
deterioration that follows on the period of puberty, aud compares the effect that British, 
Portngnese, and Arabs respeotively have on the natives who come under t nen 
Bosides the two chapters on the natives the wuthor inchdes w useful vocabulary and 
nome very practical remarks on camp eqnipment, food supplies, and the safeguarding of 
health, RALPH A, DURAND. 
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Archeology. Thicullen. 
as Prijugte ot le Felts om Industrie Priiatorigue, Pat, &. Thlelten. 99) 

Paris: Imprimerie Larousse, 1906. Pp. 82, with illustrations in the text. 

81 x 21 em. 

No. 102 of Max, 1904, gavo a very brief account of a little work by M. ‘Chieullen, 
deseribing, firstly, certain flints found by him, which, in his opinion, had been 
chipped to represent various objects, and secondly, the unfavonrable manner in which 
his views had beon received, In no way daunted by his failure to convert the arehwo- 
logical world, and reinforced by some further specimens, M. ‘Chioullen returns to the 
charge in the booklet before us, and gives illustrations of three more examples 
‘fish, the tail of which he contends only a defect in his eyesight caused BM. Adrien 
de Mortillet to pronounce not artificially formed; resemblance of a human fuce ; aud 
tan elephant, which litter, however, was found in two pieces, at different. places, saul 
‘at an intorval of five years. Tt is certain that some men have in past times ehipped 
flint into the resemblaneo of living creatures ; it is probable that they may have done 
so in pakwolithic times; and it is even possible that some of M. Thieullen’s spe 
mens may be examples of their work; lut every exso must be judged on its o 
merits, aud the evidence on which the two pieces of his elephant are supposed 10 
Yelong to one another is not sufficiently clearly stated. We can but echo the sugges 
tion of M. Rutot, quoted by the author, that if he will only continue his researches 
he may find something which will be absolutely conclusive. As Ls Bs 
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New Zealand, ‘With Plate 0, Hage-Partington, 
A New Zealand Box (Waka). By J. Fage-Parlington, 93 
The box here figured was purchased by myself at tho sale of Sir Charles 


Frederick's effects at Shawford Hall, near Winchester. I was, however, unablo 
to obtain any information as to how it came into his possession. ‘Tho fi 
having been cousidered “an Indian chief's coffin” perhaps oxplains its burial 
‘other Indian “enriosities.” ‘The term feather box (waka huia) xooms to 

applicable to a box of this size which, according to Hamilton (Maori Art, . 422), 
“would bo enprble of holding greenstone meres or other valuable property.” ‘The 
monstroments (8 fect by 11 inches by 10} inches) exeeed those of any known 
specimen ; the weight is 19} Ibs. ‘Pho earving on the lid differs from the ordinary 
‘typo in that the two figures are both represented as males; these are eut in vory 
high relief and are, with the exception of the ornaments on the top of the heads, 
idontical, ‘The eyes aro inlaid with haliotis shell. ‘The box has every appearance 
of great age. ‘The underside is convex with a longitudinal ridge ; the handles at the 
ends are formed hy the heads of two figares, the bodies of which appear on the 
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‘vaso, the eyos of ono of: these have beon inlaid, while those of the other aro in an 





unfinished eondit caso with nll the other figures on the base. With 
tho exception of the protrnding heads there ix no carving on the ends. ‘Tho inside 
‘of the box shows very clonrly that it has been worked upon by stone tools. 

J, EDGE-PARTINGTON. 





Polynesia: Rennell Island. Woodford. 
Notee on Rennell sand, iy C: . Woodford, Resident Comnitioner Oy 
British Solomon Islands, Local Correspondent Anthropological Institute, 

Renuell Island is situatod abont 90 miles south-wostwanl of San Cristoval, and 
is about 45 miles in length and not moro than about six miles wide. It is about 
400 feet high, almost of uniform height from end to cud, as appears from the point of 
view of n vessel in the offing. Tt is composed entiroly of upheaved coral and is densoly 
wooded. ‘The north const is almost straight from oue end to the other, but the south 
‘const line is broken up into a succession of bays divided oue from another by slightly 
projecting headlands, 

In the largest of these bays about the centre of the island we managed to find 
a fair-weather anchorage, protected from the sonth-enst in about fifteen fathoms, with 
sandy bottom, situated alout a quarter of a mile from shore, well within tire eastern 
point of the bay. At all other places where we communicated with the natives the 
‘vessel stood off and on. 

‘This island and tho smaller island of Bellona, which Ties abont fifteen n 
‘by W. of it, are perhaps as little known as any islands in the westorn Pac 
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are sparsely inhabited and the natives have no produce to sell, For these reasons a 
visit to Rennell was all the more interesting, as it afforded an opportunity of forming 
fan acquaintance with a race of people almost entirely free from previous contact 
with white men, 

The natives ate pure Polynesians, and are, doubtless, the descendants of 
castaways from some of the 
islands inhabited by Poly- 
nesians situated to the north 
of Santa Cruz. ‘The distance 
from Santa Cruz in a direct 
Jine, which would clear the 
south-east end of the Solomon 
Group, is about 800 miles in 
8 W.S.W. direotion, Daring 
tho Inst twonty years T have 
Known of several canoes drift 
ing from the Reef Islands 
north of Santa Crus to the 
Solomoi 

So little is known of these 
two islands that even the 
native names have not beon 
ascertained, nor was I able to 
Joaro them from the nati 
during my visit, ‘The Mela 
nesian natives of San Cristoval 
Know Rennell by the name of 
‘Totobuke, and I have mon- 
tioned elsewhere that I be- 
lieve Rennell may be identified 
with the islaod known to 
the Sikaiaon natives as Fenn- 
anala (Feounbala) (Maw, 1906, 
103); this is, of course, 
purely Polynesian name, 

‘Tho natives may be sai 
fat present to have arrived at 
the “ hoop-iron age” of eivili- 
sation, but, although I saw no 
stone or shell axes actually in 
use, they were most eager to 
seoure a shell axe which I 
showed them. 

We communicated with 
the natives in five places, and, 
from the anchorage, penetrated 
‘about three miles inland, 

‘The coastline of the island is bordered for the most part by an almost precipitous 
coral cliff covered with stunted and wind-swopt growth of trees. In places there is 
small talus of fallen coral at the foot of the cliff upon which a more flourishing 
growth provails, but in some places the const is for miles perfectly steep-to, and it 
is only at the heads of the bays that an occasional small sandy beach is to be found. 

[4 z 
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In some places a fow coco-nuts were noticed growing near the sea. Upon examination 
they were found to bear nuts of a large size, but apparently few were allowed to arrive 
at maturity. At the place where we landed, having surmounted the coastal coral 
precipice, we descended again, almost to sea level, into what must have been the central 
Jagoon of the reef before its upheaval. 
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Some gardens were noticed in the bed of this ancient lagoon in which a fow 

inferior yams, taro, papaws, morinda citrifolin, and a fow arcca palms wore cultivated. 

‘The most depressed parts of the ancient Ingoon, where the vegetable humus 

washed away from the higher ground bad collected, had evidently been selected for 

these garden sites, but in one or two places patches of a reddish clay were noticed 
C5] 
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which looked as if it were of voleanie origin. ‘The coral substratum was, of course, 
too porous for water to stand in the bed of the lagoon, but all along the coast, 
wherever we landed, springs of water were noticed coming out of the rocks at and 
below sea level. 
‘We were not fortunato enough to reach any ontive settlement and, consequently, 
the only communication held with tho natives was with fishing parties off the bonch. 
‘Phey chew the nut of the areca palm with lime in the usual way but apparently 
without the betel pepper, so that their teetl are not stained. It would seem, therefore, 
that the betel pepper does not occar on Renvell. 
‘The mou wear the hair long, about 12 inches, and frequently bind it with a fillet 
‘of bark cloth stained yellow with turmeric; the women wear it short. Tu this custom 
both sexes follow the fashion of the natives of Lord Howe's group and Stowart Island. 
‘Phey wear necklaces and ornaments made of the teeth of the flying fox and of the 
vertebre of fish. ‘The clothing of both 
| soxes consists of a broad band of folded 








Ly, 


Dark cloth, froquently stained a bright yellow 
with turmeric; the cloth passes round the 
Joins and between the logs, and the end is 
tucked in at the waist, Stack in it they 
carry their adzos ant other small articlos. 
With the women it appears to be in 
imminent danger of falling off. 

‘They use spears about 8 fect long 
R tipped with bone, but not barbed, and I 
secured two small clabs of unusual form, a 
lime box of cooo-nut shell with curiously 
carved stopper, two limo spatolas, a wooden 
hhoad rest, soveral fishing nots, some finely 
plaited mats and bags, necklaces of fox 
tooth, and a hoop-iron ndzo, &e. 

T was unable to find out whether thoy 
fare acquainted with the cross weaving 
loom, I should suspect so, but I saw no 
woven mats during my visit. 

‘Pho dead appoar to be interred. 

They do not understand the uso of 
tobacco, but are most enger for anything in 

the way of knives, axes, fieh-hooks, oF 
Zo a even nails, in fact metal of any kind. 
4 In one place, where we met a fishing 
party on the beach, an old lady of most 
respectable appenrunce was detected in the 
‘act of walking off with ono of the iron rowlocks of our boat, ‘The crutch of the 
rowlock was carefully palmed beneath a biscuit which had been given her, the shank 
hidden by her wrist. Simultaneously » most innocent-looking boy of about twelve 
years of age, accidentally of course, dropped another overboard into 2 feet of water, 
‘but fortunately it was noticed in time, 

One can afford to pardon these poor people for seh attempts when it is taken 
{nto consideration that a piece of iron in their estimation represents more to. them 
than ten times its weight in gold would to us. 

During the expedition into the interior of the island I noticed a tree which had 
been cut down to make a small canoe. ‘The operation lind evidently been effected 
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-iron ze, and i¢ mast have boon a luborions task ; the trank was from 
16 to 18 inches in diameter. I presume the same course was followe when stone 
or shell adzes were in use avd, as Iam not aware that auy one has ever described or 
illustrated the method of procedure, I append a sketch showing the method of felling. 

All I was able to procure in the way of language was tho followi 

Numerals.—1, tasi ; 2, gua; 8 tola; 4, vas 4, lima; 6, ono; 7, vita; 8 walus 
9, sivo; 10, katon, Eye, mata; ship, vaka; month, gutn; tooth, iho ; nose, isn 5 














fear, tngiva ; hand, ton; foot, tapaoa; woo, gan. 

Even these few words will serve to show the Polynesian origin of the Rennell 
islanders. . M. WOODFORD. 
Archeology. Sturge. 

Thin Arrowheads. By I’. Allen Sturge. 95 

Tu counection with the arrowhead found at Cannington Park Camp, wear 


Bridgwater, Somorset, and figured in Max, 1906, 96, it may be of interest to 
record the fact that in my collection is an arrowhend which in shape, size, and thin 
ness corresponds almost exactly with this piece. ‘The type with the ogeo outline 
rot common, but I have specimens of this very special type from Gloucester- 
shire, Derbyshire, and the Yorkshire Wolds. ‘Tho arrowhend T am comparing with 
that recorded by Mr. St. George Gray is one of five which were found in two of the 
stone cists in Ringham Low, Derbyshire, explored by the late Mr, ‘Thomas Batoman 
1885, and recorded in Ten Years’ Diggings, p. 95. 
Another of these five arrowhends is of the same shape but considerably Iurger, 
being perhaps the finest specimen of the variety ever found. It measures 2 inches 
length by 1 inch in breadth at its widest part, It is extremely thin aud weighs 
only 42 grains, 

‘Lwo others of tho five arrowheads aro oqually large and oqually thin, and of 
the finest possible workmanship ; but they are more definitely kite-shaped aud do uot 
present the ogee outline, ‘The fifth is smaller and resembles the two first doseribed, 
‘excopt that the outline going up to the point is straight instend of inourved. 

Mr. Gray may, I think, take it as cortain that all arrowheads of this particular 
variety were pointed at tho lower end, ‘There are certain types with the ogeo out- 
line which have rounded basos, but none of these types are quite comparable with 
the particular typs in question, W. ALLEN STURGE. 





























‘Wales: Archeology. Lewis. 
Notes on some Rude Stone Monuments in Glamorganshire. Of 
By A. L. Lewis, F.0d. 

‘About six milos west from Cardiff, on a farm eatled ‘Tinkinewood, which 
ane between St. Nicholas village and Dufryn House, there haye been several 
or dolmens. ‘The Inxgost of these is in a little wood near the farmbionse, a 
only one of which any particular notice seems to have been taken. It has been 
described under the name of the St. Nicholas eromlech by the Rev. B. L. Bamwell 
in the Journal of the Royal Archivologieal Tustitute about twenty years ago, aud in 
Lewis's Topographical Dictionary, where it is stated to be composed of “large fut 
stones nearly 6 fect in height, enclosing an arca of 17 feet in length by 13 feet 

breadth, upon which rests a table 24 feot long and varying in breadth from 17 fect 

“to 10 fect.” Mr. Barnwell said the chamber “is 19 feet loug aud hanlly 11 fect 

“ broad, but, as upon one side of the chamber all the stones have been removed, it 

“ ig not easy to decide where the line should he drawn.” Since his visit to it the 

camber has been partly filled with earth, which makes it still more diffienlt to 
[37] 
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‘sseortain the exact measurements ; those already given are, however, suficiently accurate 
for all practical purposes. ‘There are in the British Muscum four models of cromlochs 
made by Mr. R. Tongue in the early part of the Inst century, on the respectable scale 
of one inch to a foot, Having seen and measured the originals of all of thom, I 
fam bound to say that the only one of the four which bears any useful resemblance 
to its original is that representing the monument just described under the name of 
the Duffryn eromlech, and that is the more valuable because it shows the capstone 
unbroken ; whereas when Mr. Barnwell visited it, the smaller end had been cracked and 
broken off, though still in its’place, Lut slightly sunken, and remains so at tho prosont 
me, Mr, Barnwoll thought this fracture bad been caused by the weight of a super- 
leumbent tumulus, but, unless Mr. ‘Tongue imported a certain amount of restoration 
ito his model, the fracture must have taken place, say, between 1840 and 1880. 
‘The long axis of this chamber is about enst and west, and it was probably a tomb. 
A fow fect north-west from it are seventeon blocks ‘of stone piled together in a 
shapeless mass, which are most likely the remains of some other monument. Against 
the fence of the wood aro two standing stones from 8 feet to 4 fect high, and in the 
mendow just outside it are two large stones which look like the eapstones of « buried 
chamber. In the same meadow there are some other stones whieh do not look like 
natural outcrops, and in the next ono to it are the unmistakeable remains of a fallon 
eromlech, the capstone of which is 9 fect long by 5 fect to 7 feot wide, and 
rests on one of its supporting. stones, 
About a milo to the south of this group thore stands in a meadow in tho parish of 
St. Lythan’s very fine cromlech or dolinen, consisting of three upright stones from 
t to 7 feet high, supporting a heart-shaped capstone, the extreme dimensions of 
h aro 12 feet or 13 fect oach way. ‘Theso form a chamber 5 fect wide from 
north to south, and 8 feot or 9 fest long from wost to east, tho open sido being at 
the east; the stone at the -wost ond has a small hole through it, about a foot from 
the top; it leans inward, must always have done 40, and was probably jntonded to 
do $0, There is some appearance of a slight platform of earth romd this monument 
which many would say was the last remain of a tumulus, but which I rogard rather 
as 4 suitable levelling of the somewhat sloping ground. ‘This cromlech has beon 
described by the Rev. E, L. Barwell in tho Journal of the Royal Archmologioal 
Instituto, “He maintained that all structures of this kind wero originally used ns 
tombs, and covered by » mound of earth or stones. ‘That this was most frequently 
the caso I do not doubt, but I think there were exceptions, and that this monument 
may have been one of them; it is extremely like Kit’s Coty House, in Kent, the 
Principal difference being that the end or middle stone is in the middle of the two 
side stones at Kit’s Coty House, and at the end of them at St. Lythan's, so that the 
latter is more like a sepulchral chamber than the former; on the other hand, it is 
Wider at tho entranice than at the back, whereas the sepulchral chambers are usually 
widest at the furthest end of them. At both St. Lythan's and Kit’s Coty House the 
‘eapstone projects all round, and gives the dolmen an appoarauce of comploteness, such 
88 no partially destroyed sepulchral chamber ever prosents, and I am inclined to regard 
them both as three-sided shrines or “coves,” such as existed at Avobnry, Arborlow, 
and Stanton Drew, and perhaps at other places, but with the addition of a eapstone, 
There is a somowhat similar shrine, which, however, has more than three 
supporting stones, on the Great Orme, near Llandudno ; it stands at the end of s 
tolerably complete barrow, by which, however, it was evidently never covered nor 
intended to be covered. ‘This little, and in most respects insignificant, monument is, 
T think, of great importance in showing that there certainly wero dolmens that were 
never buried, but were intended to be “free-standing.” Our colleague, Mr. Walhouse, 
thas aid that he has seen many little open shrines like this in India, and the Bishop 
C8 
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‘of Madras has recently exhibited at the Anthropological Instituto photographs of two 
shrines of village deities in Southern India which appear to be practically identical 
in form with the dolmen at St. Lythan's. ‘A. L, LEWIS. 


England : Archeology. Warren. 
‘The Flint Supplies of the Ancient Cornish, By §. Hersledine 97 
Warren, F.G.8. 

In reference to the recent articles in May (1906, 97; 1907, 14) under the above 
heading there is one factor which, it seems to me, has an important bearing upon 
the problom, 

‘At intervals, all round the coast of Cornwall, there are raised beaches undor- 
lying the beds of sub-airial angular débris known as the “head.” ‘The material 
composing the “head” ix of purely local origin, but the old beaches contain, in 
addition to local material, numerous rolled chalk flints. It is from th erosion of 
these old beaches that the occasional flint pebbles found upon the prosent bench, and 
referred to by the Rov. H. G. O. Kendall, are derived. 

De Ia Beche in his Report on the Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and West 
Somerset, published in 1839 (p. 429), suggested that these rolled flints in the raised 
beaches might possibly have been brought artificially by man, But their wide 
Aistribution, their quantity, which, in the aggrogate, must be very groat, and their 
‘entirely unworked stato as thoy are found in the bouchos, rendors this theory in the 
highest dogroe improbable, Beyond this, wo now know moro of the age of theso 
deposits than was known in 1839. ‘The “head” belongs to the Pleistocene period, 
and probably, in part at least, reprosonts the glacial deposits further to the north 
while the raised beaches are earlier than the “lend,” and may very well be con- 
temporary with the “pre-glaoial” beaches of the South of Ireland aud olsewhere. 

‘Be this as it may, tho raised boachos of Cornwall which yield the chalk flints aro 
clearly Ploistocone, 40 that if the flint was brought by man it was brought by Paleolithic 
man and not by Neolithic man. It is not necessary to insist that such a theory would 
be unreasonable and absurd. In fact, should their pre-glacial age be accepted, they 
would be very much earlier than even Paleolithic man, 

‘The most. probable hypothesis to account for their presence is, to my mind, that 
suggested by Mr. W. A. E. Ussher in the Geological Magazine for 1879, page 109. 
He suggests that during @ period of much greater elevation of the laud the flints were 
dorne westwards along the river valleys under what is now the English Channel, and 
‘that, as depression set in again, they were drifted upwards by the waves to form the new 
benches, An alternative suggestion is that the drift of tho beach shingle along the 
south coast may formerly have been from enst to west, and not, as is now the ease, from 
west to cast. 

‘In support of the former theory one may mention a patch of gravel upon the eastern 
promontory of St. Martin's, one of the Scilly Islands, which is chiefly composed of chalk 
ints and Groousand chert.” ‘This is considered to be a remnant of a gravel deposited 
dy a river flowing westward when the English Channel was dry land. In fact, flint 
capable of withstanding #0 much wear and tear, and is, moreover, practically insoluble, 
that it is no uncommon thing to find it as an “erratic” in drift deposits far from any 
original source of supply. ‘Thus, to mention two other instances, we find chalk flints 
considerable quantities in cortain parts of the glacial drift of South Wales,t as also in 
that of the Isle of Ban. 


© G, Bartow, Mle Gosony of the Tales of Selly (Bfamvrs of the Geoagicl Sureey of the United 
Kingdom), 1806, p18 
+5. W. B, David, Quart, Journ. Geol. Soe, Vol. XXXIX., 1885, p. At 
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Whatever geological theory to’ account for its presence we may accept, it is at 
least the fact that Cornwall does furnish a natural source of flint supply almost all 
round its borders. Tt would, of course, necd industry to collect this flint along tho 
coast, but the conditions are somewhat similar to those found in the Isle of Mau. 
‘Thero, also, lint doos not naturally occur excopt in the form of errntics in the glncial 
drift, but though comparatively scarco, as it is in Cornwall, it was yet collected by 
prehistoric man and very extensively used for the fabrication of his implements. ‘Uh 
working sites in the Isle of Man are usually situated near to where the raw material is 
to be found.” 

As to the amount of flint contained in the Cornish beaches, I cannot say that I 
have given this point much attention myself, but Sir Joseph Prostwieh,t in his memoir 
on The Raised Reaches, and Head, of the South of England, quotes Mr. A. Whitley 
to the effect that the proportion of chalk flint to other rocks is as 2:41 (or nearly 
Sper cent.) in the raised bench now St, Ives. ‘Thus the amount of raw material 
available was by no means inconsiderable ; while it mnst further bo remembered that 
these old beaches are undergoing erosion nt the present time, and 40 must have heen 
‘more extensive in the days of prehistoric man than they are to-day. ‘This effect would 
also be enbanced by the depression of the lind which bas taken place sinco Neolithic 
times. 

‘The woxt question to be considered ix this : Is the flint that was used by prehistoric 
man in Comwall of such a character that it might have been obtained from tho old 
beaches ? In many cuses, at least, I think that this can be unhesitatingly answered in 
tho affirmative. 

‘The Rev. H. G. O, Kendall in his paper in MAN (1906, 97) speaks of the number 
cof-mall flint pebbles, smooth and water-worn, found upon the sito of the coast settle- 
monts, evidently brought there ready for use. ‘There can bo no doubt that those wore 
collected from the local beaches, where such pebbles may be found. But that this is 
universally $0 I should bo very sorry to assert, each caso must he judged upon its own 
merits. Ido not know the Dozmaré flints referred to by Mr. A. L, Lowis ; it is ebiefly 
fon the north const of Cornwall that I havo collected. 

At one place, in particular, near Newquay, I found a considerable number of worked 
flints a few years ago. ‘The site on which thoy wero found was rather an interesting 
fone; it was nothing but a barron, narrow ledge of rocks jutting out into the xea, and 
yet I have soldom seen a greater number of worked flints upon so small a space. I could 
not conceive of any purpose for which prehistoric man should occupy it, except that 
of fishing from the rocks into the sea. Among the flints found here thero were a few 
well-formed flakes of small size, but the groater part of tho material consisted of the 
débris of fabrication—cores and chips, a large number of the latter being of minute size. 
‘Tt was evidently the actual working site to which the raw material bad boen brought 
for fabrication, ‘The cores and many of the largor faker, which had some of the outer 
crust of the flint upon them, showed that the raw material had consisted simply of the 
rolled flint pebbles of the raisod beach. A certain proportion of the implements, how- 
ever, were made not of flint, but of Greensand chert, and this material, T have no doubt, 
camo equally from the old beaches. 3 

‘The same also appeared to be the caso elsewhere on the coast. ‘This flint that 
seems to me to be of obviously local origin is usually white to grey in colour and much 
rolled by the sea. Further inland—and further from the local source of supply—we get, 
as mentioned by Mr. Kendall, a larger proportion of black flint which still retains its 
original outer erust. It is very probable that this may be imported, though perbaps at 
least partially in the worked state. 

= P.M.G, Kermodeand W. A, Herdiman, 2uatrated Noter on Mane Antiquitien, Liverpool, 1004.26 
+ Quart Journ, Geol Sy, Vol, XLVI, 1802, p. st 
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What we want is a collection of all the varieties of flint found in the raised benches 
—then we shall know whether the black flint with apparently unrolled erust ix, ois not, 
mported. I have never had any intention of writing upon this subject, or I should have 
endeavoured to have obtained that information before doing wo, for that, it weems to me, 
is where the solution of the problem must be so We anust, however, even here, 
in the light of the flint and chert gravel of the islnd of St, Martin’s deseribed by 
‘Mr. G. Barrow, bear in mind the possibility of there having been formerly other deposits 
of finty gravel in Comwall—possibly composed of loss waterworn material—than those 
that are accossible to us to-day.® 8, HAZZLEDINE WARREN. 


Australia. Hartland. 
Ngeumba and Euahlayi. By F. Sidney Hartland, F.S.A. 8 
‘Mr. Andrew Lang calls my attention to the resemblance, whieh had escaped 
me when I wrote the notice of Mr. Mathows's E¢inological Notes (MAN, 1906, 99), 
Dotween the “active blood” aud the “sluggish blood” of the Ngeumba, aud the 
light-blooded and dark-blooded divisions of the Buahlayi, as described by Mrs, Parker. 
On referring to Lhe Evahlayi Tribe, p. 11, 1 see that the native names for these 
ivisions are the same in the two tribes, only slightly disguised by a difference of 
spelling. Mrs. Parker, however, calls these divisions phratries, aud represents them 
as being the primary exogainons divisions ; while Mr. Mathews applies that deseription 
to two other divisions of the Ngoumba called by him, Ngurrawan and Mimbun. 
Farther investigation is neoded on the matrimonial divisions of both the Ngeumba 
‘nd Euahlayi, who appear to be in fact two tribes of ove and the same “nation.” 
E, SIDNEY HARTLAND, 































India, South. Keane. 
The Cochin Tribes and Castes. By A. I. Keane, LL.D. 09 
‘All students of primitive man will he glad to kiow that the last Census 





Report (1901) for the State of Cochin ix now being supplemented by an exhaustive 
ethnological survey of the whole field by Mr. L, A, Krishna yer, ‘This enthusiastic 
anthropologist, who is « local correspondent of the Instituto, has already issued as many 
fas fon special monographs which bear an official character and have been printed at 
the Government Press, Emakulam (1904-06). In its general character the series 
corresponds somewhat to the well-kuown and highly-prized ethnographic Bulletins 
published by the Madras Government Press nder the superintendence of Mr. Edgar 
‘Thurston, except that the somatic features axe not qnite xo fully treated, ‘This 
drawback, however, will eventually bo reotfied ax yoon as Mr. Lyer has procured the 
‘appliances required for taking cranial and other anatomical measurements. 
‘Meanwhile the work already carried out is in all other respects of a high order 
‘and tho memoirs dealing, for instance, with the social status and religions notions of 
the Parayas, Malayars, Erevallers, anit Izhayas may be described as models of their 
Kind, When completed, the series, taken jointly with the Madras balletins and 
‘Mr. Rivers’ notable volume on the Todas of the Nilgiri plateau, will present a very 
thorongh picture of the large southern section of the uncultured Dravidian aborigines. 
Of special value is the memoir devoted to the Izhuvas who under divers names 
(Hllavars, Tiyyas, Shanars, Billavas, Chovas, &e.) are widespread in Cochin, Malabar, 
and Travancore, Although their hereditary oconpations as  custe are the enltivation 
of the coconut tree, toddy drawing, and arrak distilling, they have military traditions on 
the strength of which some even claim kinship with the warrior Kshatriya caste. But 
the interest centres chiefly in their religions beliefs and magic arts, ‘The theory has 
lntely been advanced that religion and magic belong to two different onters of though 









































~ Some almost unabraded Aint nodules from the Scilly Islanls may be seen in a case, recently 
arranged to ilhstrate the geology of that district, in the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, 
London, See also R. Reid, Quart. Journ, Geol. So, Vol. LX. 1904, p. 118, 
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but here it is seen that ‘religion is saturated with magic” (S. Hartland), and that it 
is only in their later developments the one becomes separated from the other. 

Their religious system presents a curious intermingling of lower and higher forms, 
‘of a ernde avimism on which have been grafted some of the later Hindu deities, such, 
as Kali, whom the Izhuvas call Agorasakti, “Queen of Demons,” thereby indicating 
that all is based on an allepervading demonology. Mantras (spells) are recited, the 
figuros of demons are drawn, songs are sung in praise of Kali, and elaborate magical 
rites aro performed for devil-driving, and especially for exorcising the possessed. ‘The 
elaborate processes gone through by the magicians for this purpose are here deseribed 
at first band, and several of the spells and incantations are given in the original 
‘Malayalam language, which is spokon by nearly all the Cochin natives and is Mr. 
‘Tyer’s mother-tongue, Kali, he tells us, “is represented as wearing on her head a fiery 
“ snake encircled by serpents ; Sivn’s signs are also marked on her forehead. Lion 
“ fangs protrade from her mouth, and she possesses ten hands, two of which are clasped 
“ together and two empty, while threo on the right side carry respectively a rope, 
“a parrot, and a spenr, and three on the left side a drum with a snake, fire, and trident” 
(p. 89). Most of the Ialuyas are Sivaites, and stand rather high in the social sealo, 
‘over sixty-two per cent, of the men being able to road and write, 

Far differont is the social status of the hill tribes and proedial serfs, such as the 
Chermars, Polayers, Vaiduns, Colanders, and Nayndis, of whom wo have an excellent 
general survey, and accurate detailed descriptions, in some casos for the first time, A. 
“ fow wild, inoffensive mountaineors share amongst thom the whole of the hilly parts. 
“ Tufluonced by all the projudices of caste, they are divided into several distinct trl 
“ who havo little intercourse with each other, but their charactor is similar, or only 
“ distinguished by minute shades ; it partakes of the rude wilderness of their hills, but 
is inno instance ferocious. ‘Though living in clans they know little of that union 
“ and attachment that belong to such associations. Their mode of life is everywhere 
“ the same, subsistence being chiefly derived from the spontaneous produce of the 
“ wilderness through which they roam ; the spoils of ‘the chase yield precarious addi 
“tion, and the collection of the hill products affords the means of obtaining the fow 
Coarse luxuries suitable to their taste.” ‘Those adseripti gleba aro collectively known 
as Sherramubkul, “Children of slavery,” and this still numerous class is shunned as if 
plague-stricken. ‘The higher castes resent their prosenco, and even towns and market 
places would be considered defiled by their approach. ‘Their market value is not much 
higher than that of their cattle, and in onrlior times they might be killed with 
impanity, deeds of transfer containing the clause, “You may sell or kill im or her.” 
‘The Polayer women are rarely transferred, but usually, so to say, hired out in usufruot, 
while the carrion-cating Parayas are so vile as to causo instant contamination by their 
mero contact. ‘The daily life of the Vaidun and Colauder woodoutters is stated to be 
“‘indeseribably miserable.” Yet even they aro better off than the Nayadis, lowest of 
the low, who are confined to the low hille of North Cochin, are barred from approaching 
the towns and villages, live in rock shelters and go about nearly naked in quest of 
the edible roots forming their chief diet. ‘Tho dark colour, restless glance, and shaggy 
hair of the Colauders, whose costume is a verdant fringe of foliage strung round the 
Joins, give them a wild, savage look, although really a very gentle, timid people. Most 
‘of these aborigines are of the normal Hindu type. But the Kadir hillmen, like the 
Paniyans, described in The Living Races of Mankind (Vol. I. p. 312), present distinet 
negroid features with flat nose, vory dark complexion, eurly hair, and large white 
serrated teeth. ‘This tends to support the view now gaining ground that a negro or 
nogrito clement formed the substratum of the populations of Southern India, which 
is now almost exclusively inhabited by Dravidians and Kolarians from Central Asia. 

A. H. KEANE 
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Africa: Folklore, Lang. 
‘Stone-built Towns in Bantu Folk-Tales. By Andrew Lang. 
Mr. Bye appears to be unaoqtalnted with arta follciloe avec “atone GU 


“ edifices and their builders” (Maw, 1907, 7). He will find a Bantu tale of a town 
with stone houses in my Orange Fairy Book, “Tho Magic Mirror” (pp. 16-23, 
1906). ‘he story ix one of several, translated from the Senua language, in 
Rhodesia, by Mr. Bairbridge, who is at prosent in England, and may ho able to 








report other instances, But such details in Bantu Mérehen may be recent additio 
or, for what I know, all Banti Marchen containing notice of stone houses may be 
post-Enropean, ANDREW LANG. 


REVIEWS. 
Madagascar. Ferrand. 

1. Un texte aradico-malgache du XVF sidcle transerity traduit et annoté 
@apris les MSS. 7 et 8 de la Bibliotheque Nationale. Par M, Gabriel Ferrand, 31 
Consul de France, [Viré des Notices ot Extraits des Manuscrits de la Biblioth?que 
Nationalos et autres Bibliothdques, Tomo XXXVIIL] Paris, 1904, Price 6 fr. 

2 Les migrations musulmanes ot juives @ Madagascar, Pax G. Ferrand, (Revue 
de I'Histoiro des Religions. Paris, 1905,] 

8, Brienne de Flacourt. Dictionnaire de la langue de Madagascar dapres 
Védition de 1058 et UHistoire de ta grande tle Madagascar de 1061. Pax Gabriel 
Ferrand. [Publications de lKeole dos Lottres d’Algor. Bulletin de Correspondance 
Afrienine, Tome XXXII.) Paris, 1905. Pp. xxxix + 296. 

4. Trois étymologies arabico-malgaches, Par M. Gabriel Ferrand. [Mémoires de 
In Société de Linguistique de Paris, Tomo XIII.) Paris, 1905, 

Un chapitre d'Astrologic arabico-malgache. Par M. Gabriel Ferrand. (Journal 
Asiatique, Soptombre-Octobre, 1905.] Paris. 

6. Le Dieu malgacke Zanahari, [Moung-pao, Série U., Vol. VII, No. 1.] 
Leiden, 1906, 

In these publicutions Mf, Ferrand deals with somo of the documentary evidence 
which illustrates Arab influence in Madagascar at or before the period when 
Enuropoans first: became acquainted with the island. ‘The author has qualitiod himsolt 
for his task by an official residence of several yonrs in Madagascar, much of his time 
boing spent on the south-enstern const of the island in the very district which was 
not only that best known to the early voyagers and missionaries, but was also that 
in which Musulman influence made the most marked influence on Malagasy customs 





























‘The first treatise is a transcription, with translations and notes, of portions of 
Avabie-Malagasy texts contained in the National Library in Paris. ‘The MS. 7 
hhas its date approximately fixed by a partial translation into Latin, which is written 
in French handwriting of the period 1595-1620. It is thus the oldest known 
written document in the Malagasy Inngnage, aod M. Ferrand suggests that it was 
probably brought into Europe by Portuguese or Datch voyagers who had relations 
with the natives of south-eastern Madegascar at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The writer was apparently a Malagasy half-caste with a very imperfect 
knowledge of Arabic. 

‘Tho MS. 8 is an Arabic text with a Malagasy translation in Arabie characters, 
portions of which duplicate certain parts of MS. 7, and hence form a valuable aid 
to its elucidation, 
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Enropean reader. ‘The Malays are Muhammadaus, and the book opens with a very 
judicial and Incid exposition (based mainly on Snouck Hurgronje's The Achehnese) of 
the characteristics of Islam, as represented in the Malay Peninsula and the Eastern 
Archipelago. On tho whole the author's estimate is favourable, and there can be 
no doubt that in many parts of this region Islam has acted as a civilising agency, 
putting an end to sich horrors as cannibalism, human sacrifice, and widow-b 

But it has not been an wnmixed good, for it has fostered intolerance, slave-rniding, and 
piracy (which were justified as “holy war ” whon tho victims were infidels), and it has 
probably inereased the absolutisin of the chiefs and certainly lowered the position of 
women, 

Behind the official Muhammadanism of the Malays there are, however, relics of 
other beliefs, the survivals of the reli they formerly professed. ‘The Malay 
sorcerer's Pantheon includes the great gods of Hinduism, Brahma, Vishou, and espe- 
cially Siva, and, going still further back into the unrecorded past of the race, a medley of 
Nature-spirits, probably of genuine native origin, which, either under their own vames 
or local descriptions (for as often as not they are nameless), or more frequently, perhaps, 
masquerading a8 orthodox Mubammadan archangels or prophets, play a great part in 
Malay incantations, ‘The chapter dealing with this subject (though based to a great 
extent on Skeat’s Malay Magic) is a useful contribution to our knowledge of these 
matters, bocauso it puts them in a now light and suggests somo interesting points for 
onquity. For instance, Mr. Wilkiuson ix of opinion that tho early Indonesians did not 
believe in the immortality of the souls of people who died a natural death in old age but 
only feared the vengeful wraiths of persons and things cut off untimely, He rogards 
tho black genie of the earth (surely ‘rather a cosmopolitan object of adoration) as 
having boon derived by the Malays from tho aboriginal inhabitants of the Peninsula, 
Dut gives no reasons in support of this view, nor doos he indicate from which of the 
threo distinct races of aborigines he believes it to have boon borrowed. Is the oarth 
unknown in Sumatra, the homeland of the Malays ? 

Another interesting chapter deals (amongst other things) with the 
conception of the universe, which is at tho base of all this mythology. All things, 
according to this primitive theory, aro animated by a vital principle known to tho 
Malays under the name of s¥mangat. ‘This is ‘illustrated most clearly, perhaps, in 
tho ritual conneeted with rico cultivation ; the rico has to bo sown, planted out, and 
ronped with due regard to the fact thnt it possesses a principle of life which must 
bbe respectod. It is not a mere material thing, a parcel of hydrocarbons, for there is 
‘an immaterial essence immanent within it. 

‘There is much other matter in this little book which it would take up too much 
space to discuss here, More frequent references to the author's sources would have 
added to the utility of the work, which aims, however, only at being an clemontary 
introduction to the subjects of which it treats. It is intended to be the first of a 
series of text-books to be used by junior members of the local Civil Service in 
studying the manners and customs of the poople of the Malay Peninsula. ‘Tho other 
pamphlets of the projected series are to deal with Malay literature, Malay life and 
‘customs, Malay government and law, Malay history, and Malay indus If this 
excellent plan is duly carried out, the author will have rendered a great sorvice to 
tho students of Malay subjects; and his devotion to their cause deserves the more 
hoarty recognition, inasmuch as it is not by work of this kind, eminently useful 
‘though it is, that official promotion is achioved. A strict adherence to red tape is 
far moro effective means to that end, for serious study of uative life receives but 
little encouragement from the powers that be, some of whom are credited (rightly or 
wrongly) with looking upon the Malay as a useless cumberer of the ground, who 
ought to make way for the more energetic Chinese and Indian, Let us hope that 
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by reading this little book they may be Jed to regard the people they have been 
called upon to govern as something more than mere revenne-producing organisms, anid 
rather as men with ideas to bo studied, prejudices to he conciliatod, and sympath 
to be won, ‘Then, perhaps, they may realise that when one has put down a ruling 
race from its former position of turbulent independence it is not enough to offer 
‘merely material compensations, sich as railways, telegraphs, and the like, it we would 
retain its affection and gain its snpport for a new xystom of government, 

©. 0, BLAGDEN. 








Africa: Congo. Musée du Congo. 

Notes Anaytiguae eur let Colleton Ethuagreptigucs du. Musie du Congo. QQ 
Tome 1, Fase. II, La Religion. Brussels : Pabliées par ln Direction du Musée, 

1906. Pp. 145-816. Pl. xxii-lxii, 87 x 27 om, 

‘Tho second part of the first volome of Notes clnalytiques sur les Collections 
Ethnographiques du Musée du Congo, dealing with religion, is ns handsome a publica- 
tion as its predecessor. Containing forty magnifieent plates from photographs, well 
printed, and with a wide ma is @ production on which the Tervueren Museum 
may well be congratulated. 

‘The accompanying letterpress ix an excellent sketch in broad outline of the beliets 
and rites current throughout the Congo Free Stato, and contains much information on 
the subject of burial, initiation, and other ceremonies, Tt is true that the expert will 
swish that the author had entered a little more into particulars relative to. tribes, 
localities, and the like, but it is by no moans improbable that exact information of this 
nature does not exist, and furthermore that the question of spaco hind to he considered. 
‘The first and longest chapter ix devoted to this gouoral survey, and is divided into 
sections on the Supreme Being and spirits, beliefs and rites, magicians, burial ceremonies, 
Inoman sacrifice, and seorot societies, the author remarking on the difficulty of estimating 
the oxtent to which Islam on tho north nnd Christianity on the south and south-wost 
have influenced the original beliefs of the inhabitants. In most places is found the 
Doliet in a vaguo all-powerful being called variously Nzambi, Mukougo, Mikundu, 
‘Mukula, Mlizi, &e., but sineo this being is benoficent, or at least neutral, ho is dis- 
yogarded, aud the attention of the natives is concentrated on the propitiation and 
coorcion of the inntmernble minor “ spirits” of all kinds who aro always watching for 
fan opportunity to do them a mischief. Closely connected with this belief is the 
obsorvanee of elaborate funeral rites, either to placato tho disembodied spirit or to 
‘ensure against its being regarded as a personage of no consideration in the other world. 
‘The continuity which exists for the African betwoon life in this world and the next, 
‘and the intimate relations existing between the living and the dead is well brought out 
in the account of this. subject. An interesting point emphasized by tho author is the 
following, viz, that the elaborate mourning ceremonies found among #0 many tribes 
have their origiu, not so mach in grief for tho departed, as in the fear of the super- 
natural. Grief there may be, it is true, but the painting, the rites and so forth, are 
sentially propitiatory or prophylactic. 

In rogard to the subject of secret societies the author has practically nothing to 
add to the very scanty information already published concerning them ; but he 
yomarks that, in the interior of tho continent, these societies seem to be something 
more than mere schools for magicians. 

In the second chapter the author gives a classification of the objects catalogued in 
the book. As will be seen, it is purely arbitrary, though it serves its purpose well 
enough, ‘There are threo main classes: (1) amulets, (2) fetishes, aud (8) apparatus 
belonging to a magician. 
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‘The distinction between the first and socond is almost purely formal ; the second 
class embracing figures of animate beings ; the first, “les formes inanimées du talisman ; 
© produits végetaux, ossements et d¢bris animaux, objets fabriqués, assomblages, 
“ mixtures modicamentenses, &c."” ‘The third class includes any of the above which 
fare accompanied by sufficiently precise information to warrant their inclusion, as well 
fas masks, costumes, &c, 

‘As snid above, the difference between the first two classos is almost purely formal, 
thongh afurther distinction may exist in the fact that offerings are oceasionally made 
to “ fetishes,” but never to “amulets,” and that the formor oceasionally—thongh rarely 
exercise a more collective power of protection. ‘The distribution of the two classos 
seems to vary inversely ; e.g., judging by the collection here illustrated, in the districts 
respectively of the Coast, Cataracts, Stanley Pool, Kwango, Lake Leopold, and Kasal, 
» are common and “amulets” rare; in the districts respectively of the 
Aruwimi, Upper Ubangi, and Welle, the reverse is the caso; in the easter region 
the two appear in practically equal numbers ; tho districts of Bangala and tho Equator 
are poorly reprosented as regards either class. ‘This variation in distribution is 
intorestiug in so far as it would seom to corrospond fairly well with the varietios of 
culture, For instance, “ fetishes” appear to be most numerous where the bow is the 
chief weapon and palm-cloth the principal clothing ; “amulets” aro grouped similarly 
‘with the spear, and skin- or bark-elothi 

‘Tho work will be fonnd of real valuo to all students of African religion, and the 
price at which it is published is small, out of all proportion to its merit and the 
‘quality and quantity of its illustrations, ALS. 



































India. Havel. 
Binars;the Sacred Clty: Shotales of Hindu Lift and Religion, Dy BB. OM 

Havell, Principal of the Governmont Sehool of Art, Calcutta. London : Blackio 

& Coy 1905. Pp. xiii +226, 23 x 16 em. Prico 12s. 6d. 

‘This book may be best doseribed as a glorified handbook of the sacred city of the 
Hindns. Tt is pleasantly and gencofully written and admirably illustrated. ‘The author, 
however, has devoted abont a quarter of tho book to a survey of Hinduism, from the 
‘Vedas and the Epics to the rise of Buddhism and Jainism and the religion nx wo 
now obsorvo it at ono of its most holy places. ‘Though this roviow is based on good 
authorities and useful so far as it goes, Mr. Havell has, I ventnro to think, made a 
mistake in devoting apace to a subject on which he does not pretend to write as an 
oxpert. It would have been much more to the purpose if he had devoted these pages 
to a full description of the rocent excavations on tho site of tho Buddhist city of 
Sarniith, of which we know little save from Cunningham's reports 

‘Tho value of the book, then, lies in its artistic and esthetic side. Mr. Havell is 
at his best in his of the crowds of bathers on the Ghats. “Hore tho student 
may road a living commentary, more eonvineing than any record over written, 
“ painted, or sculptured, of the life of ancient Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh, and Greece. 
“ Hero the artist may seo before him in the flesh tho models of lassie sculptors and 
“ painters, which might havo served for the Panathenaie frieze, the statnottos of 
 Tanagra, and the frescoes of Pompei their myriad idols, the 
cerowils of bathers, tho procession round the sacred Panebkosi rond, the seonos at the 
Burning Ghit, are all well described. Bnt to a serious studont the book will sorve 
only as an artistic supplement to the Sacred City of Mr. Sherriug, a work which though 
‘obsolete in many details, was written by a student of tho literature of the Hindus, who 
during a long missionary career devoted himself to the observation of Benares and its 
people. W. CROKE. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Africa, South. With Plate D. Hartland. 
Notes on some South African Tribes. By F. Sidney Hartland, F.S.A, 35 

When the British Association met in South Africa in 1905 specimens of 
several Bantu tribes were kindly brought together at the Victoria Falls by the Govern- 
ment of Rhodesia for anthropological study. ‘Time was short, and only admitted of a 
few measurements end photographs. ‘The following is a list of the tribes represented, 
‘and the accompanying plate is from photographs taken by Miss Hartland :—— 

Batoka.—A tribo iubabiting the high platean approximately 100 miles north and 
north-east of the Falls. Colour, black. ‘This tribe does not practise cireumeision, 

Masubia—A riverain tribe inhabiting the country between the Lower Chobe 
‘and Zambesi Rivers (German territory). Colour, brow: 

Angoni—An offshoot of Zulus (by no means pure) dwelling west and south-west 
of Lake Nyassa, 

Bambukushu—A. tribe inh 
Portuguese and German territory), 

Mdnkoya.—A tribe 260 miles north-wost of the Falls. 

Batutela—A tribe dwelling to the south of the Mankoya, between them and 
the Machili River. ‘They are noted ironworkers, making all the hoes and axes for 
tho neighbouring tribe 

Bamashe.—A tribe living on the Kwando (Portuguese territory). 

Mankwongwa.—A word meaning foreigner, ‘They wero originally slaves, or 
immigrants into the Barotse territory, 
and are therefore of uncertain, probably 
mixed, descent, ‘They ive on tho 
central portion of that Taena River 
runs into tho Zambesi close to 
(Gunena is a common name for 














1g the middle portion of the Okavanga River 


















Bamakoma.—A tribe living on the 
Nengo, otherwise eallod the Makoma 
River (Portuguese territory), 

yaw Barotse,—Cireumeision is not a 
Barotse custom. 


Batonga—& tribe living on the 
Zambesi, between the confluence with the Chobe and that with the Kaui. ‘They 


do not practise circumcision, They were said to be distinet from the Batoka, though 
the name is the same with only a dialectal difference 

‘We wero indebted to Mr. R. 'T. Coryndon, Administrator of North-West Rhodesia, 
and Mr, F, ©. Macaulay, District Commissioner, for the identifention of those tribes 
and much other assistance, 





"Fra. 1, 











‘A fow other miscellaneous notes, which may be of interest, follow. 

‘On the Bist August we visited the museum at Pretoria, Considering the 
opportunities for the collection of ethnographic material, all the museums in South 
‘Atrien are remarkably poor in objects illustrative of native culture, ‘That at Pretoria 
the best I sow. Among other things it contains a wooden image of n erovodile, 
< ot eight fect long, said to have belonged to Malaboch, a rebel chief in the north 
‘of the ‘Transvaal killed by the Boers some ten or twelve years ago. It was found 
in the river after the conquest of his tribe, With it is a wooden spoon about 
two feet long, with a crocoiile earved in full relief on the handle, ‘These are said 
to be representations of Malaboch's totem. ‘The museum also contains some wooden 
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figures, said to have been used by women who are barren. ‘They are reported to 
play with them and nurse thom. ‘They think,” the curator told ns, “that if they 
play with them they may obtain children.” ‘The custom, of course, 18 well known, 
‘ut the dolls seemed of an unusual kind for the purpose. "One of them, for instance, 
was the carving of a full-grown man wearing the chaplet which is only accorded to 
Warriors and distinguished men after attaining a certain age. ‘The figures, which 
were about a foot high, more or less, are labelled as belonging to the Magwamba. ‘The 
Rev. E, Gottschling, of the Berlin Mission at Botshabelo, who was present, suggested to 
‘mo that they were probably used at the puberty ceremonies, as among the Bawendu, 
‘Two days Jater I visited tho Bloemfontein Museum, and saw there an elaborate 
oll made of seeds and beads, said to be carried by a childless woman of a tribe 
‘unspecified in the Transvaal. ‘The same museum also contains some small objects of 
stone of approximately the size and shape shown in Fig. 2 said to be of Bushman 
origin, and inserted in the labia minora as a guarantee of virginity, and to be taken off 
‘Mt marriage and given to the bridegroom (or taken off by the bridegroom ?). Dr. Exton, 
the former curator, told Dr. Kellner, the present curator, that they were obtained from 
Smithfield (sed gu. 
‘The Bloemfon in a bad state, Muny of the objects are moth-enten 
and falling to pieces. ‘They are badly classified, badly cased, badly labelled, or not 
Inbelled nt all, ‘The building is most unsuitable, thongh historically interesting, and 
the spaco is insufficient. Yet I understand that things we much 
C) better than they were, and that the present curator, who was most 





























‘nd and courteous, is doing his best under great difficulties. ‘The 
attention of the Government is urgently required. 
Bushmen—t bad the ploasure of travelling a few days later 
with Dr. Kannemoyor, of Smithfield, a gentleman who was bo 
Cape Colony, by descent, on the father's side German, on the 
mother's side French, both familios having been colonists for some 
gouerations. He is in practico as a medical man, Some of the 
iki notes I made from his conversation follow. 

He bas learned from more tha ono person intimately acquainted with Bushmen 
that it was usually the women who made the stone implements, and he thinks that this 
accounts for the great numbers found, ‘The arrow-straighteners and, doubtless, all tho 
‘weapons were made by men. If the women made the implements they must have been 
constantly occupied with them, as white women are with knitting and fqnoy-work, ‘The 
largo implements used for what may be called domestic purposes, such as grinding, 
weights for digging sticks, &., aro often found in the springs. Dr. Kannemeyer 
thinks they were too heavy to carry about, and the Bushmen consequently bid them 
in tho 8 or in stores. It was a Bushman’s custom to fill up and cover over 
the springs, to conceal them from Hottentots and from white men. ‘The filling-stones 
aro often, or usually, implements. It is inconceivable that this should be accidental, 
and Dr, Kannemeyer conchides that they were purposely kept there. 

‘He says that one of the poisous the Bushmen used for tipping their arrows caused 
the animals shot and wounded to run in circles, go that they could not get away, but 
Aropped within a short range, or were killed by the huuter at his leisure, 

He draws attention to the difference between Bushman and Hottentot pottery. ‘The 
former was mixed with grass for building purposes, anid the grass was burned out in 
the process of baking, ‘The Hottentots did not mix grass with the clay. 

‘The “apron” is a Hottentot, not a Bushman, feature. In the course of his 
practice Dr. Kannemeyer has examined many women ; and he has never found it in 
4 pure Bushwoman, E, SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
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America, North-West. Jetté. 

On the Language of the Ten'a. By the Her. J. Je S.J. Communic 
cated by the Stonyhurst Anthropological Bureau, through the Seeretary. 

The geographical habitat of the tribes here designated as ‘Ten’a may be roughly 
taken as lying between the 62nd and 67th of northern latitude, and between the 
149th and 160th of western longitude, the native being distributed in sparse settle 
ments along the river and streams which flow in this area. ‘The purpose of this paper 
is to offer a substantial outline of their Innguage and its grammatical peculiaritios 

Within the area considered four dialects oceur, viz., two extreme ones, spoken, 
fone at the south-west comer, nt Anvik, Koserefsky, on the Shagaluk Slough, aud on 
the Innoko River, the other at the north-east and east end, at ‘Tanana, Rampart, Fort 
Hamlin, and the Tanana River, and two central ones, which are mainly the subject of 
this sketch, spoken in the intervening space and joining at Nulato. "This locality is, 
for this very reason, styled in the native traditions : Nit-ro-tonn-dudlertin-ten, or * the 
“ place where we are tied together,” and the term is explained by the natives as an 
allusion to the two strings of the language, which are there knotted to each other.” 
‘Phoy themselves distinguish the two central dialects ; the ono spoken below Nulato— 
all bearings and directions aro referred to tho Yukon River—being termed Yudoo 
Rokanaga, or the Lower Language, and the one spoken above this point being called 
‘Yuno'n Rokanaga, or the Upper Language. ‘The lower dialeot gradually modifis, as 
tho distance from Nulato increases, and finally degenerates into the uncouth and in= 
articulate extreme lower dialect spoken at Anvik and Koserefsky. ‘This point is the 
lower limit of ‘Ton'a speceh, the noxt village, Paimiut, belonging to the Eskimo, whose 
muguage lias nothing common with the ‘Ten'a. ‘The upper dialect. also undergoes altera~ 
tions at Tanann and other points moro remote from the Nulato centro ; Dut these are 
‘light, and almost exclusively limited to differences of promuciation. Nevertheless, I 
‘shall consider this as the extreme upper dialect within the area considered. It is almost 
fluous to remark that any one of tho four dialects is perfectly understood by those 
who speak any of the remaining threo. 



































I—Puonerics. 
§ 1. On the Alphabet and Sounds. 


‘Pho alphabet which T shall use agrees, in its main lines, with that of Professor 
‘Max Miller, as given on p. 173 of Notes and Querios (Srd ed.) Ihave thought it 
dest, however, to review here all the sounds of the language, as they furnish interosti 
data for comparison with other connected idioms 

‘The Ton'a has seven vowel sounds: a, ¢ 6 i, 0, t, th 

‘is normally sounded as in America; thus: aba, sick ; ten'a, man; a shade of 
difference is perceptible when it is followed by a consonant in the same syllable, its 
being then shortened and coming near to the French @ short ; thus: eslan, I 
tar, sinew. 
the © muet of the Krench, or « German & very short; it has the sound of 

sound 











° 
‘ein supper, cripple. When followed by consonant in the same syllable it 
is early as in debt. Tt has the former sonnd in tena, ws, and the latter one in tena, 






man or child (as related to parents), 
6 bas the sound of @ in date; thus : teréla, thou shalt be. 
i has the sound of ea in neat; thus : si, I; tabit, net. 
6 has always its open sonnd, as in philology ; it wever sounds as in note ; thus 
ron, we; yorron, you s rott, sled. 
nas 00 in fool; thus : rz, name; uyd, ashamed ; ur, also f, waters 
¥ as 1 in fll, and even shorter ; thus me fire, husband; 3, what ? 
Lad 
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‘There are only four diphthongs, and in these the two sonnds are perceptible though. 
Blended together. ‘They are :— 

ai as in aisle; thus: sakaih, boy, boys. 

G has no English equivalent, but is easily obtained ; Aéih, bireh ; keréih, gunwale, 

oi as in oils thus : ‘oid, snow-shoes ; es'oih, I go. 

ui as the French ouil in guenouille ; thus: kuih, rosehery. 

‘There are fifteen consonant sounds, viz, by dy gh, ky ly tm, nx, 9 t yy 
aad: 1, 

‘The first, represented by the apostrophe, ’, is n very slight aspirate ; it ean be 
imitated by making an almost impereeptible stop where it ovcurs ; thus : éen'a, man ; 
Het'on, leat ; es'on, I ont. 

bas in English bid; thus: aba, sick ; ban, his mother. 

ns in dock, ‘The d and tho first sound of 4 however, are, as in German, le 
differentiated from euch other than in English or French, 

as in gate, gets thus: ega’an, I net. 

hh represonts the German ch soft, as in sch; thus : ’0ih, snow-shoes. 

Las in English ; thos: eslan, I'am; lo, hand; lof, month, 

£48 in Polish, or Il in Welsh; it is tho palatal or lateral 2, and is ono of the 
‘most frequent sounds in the language; thus : ti, dog ; tet, skin, &. 

m as in English; thus : me, his; mé swamp, 

nas in English ; thus: nen, thou ; den, trail; eszun, I am good. Before a 2 it 
8 shade of nasality ; nenkoka, tho surface of the earth, 

r varies from the sound of English r in car, to that of German ch hard as in 
Buch. ‘The latter, somewhat softened, ought to be taken as the normal sound, ‘Tho 
lower dialect has much stronger pronunciation of this sound than the upper one, and 
the difference is illustrated by the white men’s transcriptions of the two namos Nulato 
and Kaltag. Tho samo suffix tor, pronounced in the upper language, in Nulator, 
hhas lost its final aspirate and become Nulaco, whilst in Kaléor, pronounced in the lower 
Innguage, it has preserved its guttural aspirate and changed it into ag, Kaltag, 

8 as in sins thus: si, 13 om, agreeably to, 

t has four sounds : the first as in French, bnt nearer to ad a8 tetan, he acts ; 
the second accompanied by a slight aspiration, as in Wnglish : this occnre mostly after an 
3 lesto, I stay ; the difference between these two is practically negligible, ‘The third 
soma is accompanied by distinct aspiration, as me-to, his father the fourth is the 
‘explodent ¢ which occurs but seldom ; keto, feather ; me-ta, its hor 

k has also several degrees, ‘ho first is void of any aspiration, as the c in French, 
‘ear, or in Italian, come; thus: negeket, I fear ; kon, hore, ‘The socond has the aspira- 
tion which necompanies the English & in hite thus : negeked, I am strotehed ; kon, 
abdomen, ‘The third has a stronger aspiration, and we would naturally write it as AA 
thus : Aa, foot. ‘The fourth is the explodeat, which oceurs in very few words ; thus + 
Aéih, birch ; Aas, alder. ‘The fifth is an undifferentiated sound, intermediato botween 
k and + (German ch hard); thus: nakatla, fox; atokot, wow. ‘The first, fourth, and 
fifth sounds are of rare occurrence. 

y lias its consonant sound ; yd, louse, lice; yd, sky. 

a as in zeal; wza, name; yoza, small. 

In groups of consonants each preserves its peculiar value. ‘The most common 
‘combinations are: ts, dz, tt, dl. 

In addition to the above sounds, the extrome dialects, both upper and lower, present 
the sound éch, or that of English ch in church. It occurs where the central dialects 
have a A or g. Thus: (chun for kun, also; tohor for hor, big. 

Moreover, the extreme lower dialect replaces :— 

tt by the English «h (as in think); édhaththon, for wlatttton, he hs 
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1 by dh or English th (as in this) + édhaththon, for wlattiton, he hears ; dhesto, 
for lesto, I stay ; rono-yininkesedhet for rono-yini-keselet, 1 suffer. 

by zh or French j (as s in pleasure); &é for uza, name. 

nm by fh as te feta for te neta, he 

bby & as ve-to, his father, for me-to. 

u by 6 as gé for usa, name; fején for nezun, he is good, ‘The two sounds f° 
and r (rolling or liquid) seem to be altogether foreign to the language, and ordinary 
natives cannot pronounce them, ‘They say, koh for coffee; Alusen for Russians 
Ladbits for rabbits, &e. The sounds sh,j, &e. as in sharp, Joh», are unpronomceadle 
to uneducated natives of the central dialeets ; they will pronomee salp, tson, &e. 














§ 2 Laws of Euphony. 


‘Tho phenomena deseribed under this heading are apparently traceable to no other 
cause than the requirements of the ‘Ten's ear. 

Surds and Sonants—The following sounds are related to each other as surd ta 
sonant; Ato ys k to gt to Uj r to its softer sound r (no difference in the writing) s 
4 to 2, and ¢ to d; consequently also ¢s to dz and tt to dl, ‘Tho softer or unaspirated, 
sounds of A and ¢ also act as sonants to, the hard or aspirated onos 

Initial and final consonants are generally surd ; when they are juxtaposed to a 
vowel, either added to the word or belonging to another which is uttered continuously 
with it (such as the possessive pronoun), they are changed to the corresponding sonants. 
‘This change is not always so groat,as to require an alteration in tho spelling. ‘The 
alteration is generally needed to onsare correctness of pronnneiation, with fs, f, and £9 + 
it may be conveniently omitted with 4, A, 1, and ¢f, ‘Thus wo say — 

tet, akin, belt; se tel, my skin se lela, my belt, 

ttabas, semi-circular knite ; se tabaza, my knife. 

ranit, for the purpose of ; rot ranide, a thing for a sled. 

tebets, it is broad ; itebedza, it is not broad. 

taras’ot, I shall go; taras'ol é? shall I go? tarasol a? may I go? 

rott, sled ; 80 rotta, my sled. 

#14, hond ; s¢ tté, my head 

Glides.—The sounds i and ¢ are used as glides. 

‘Tho é is used (1) between a vowel and the A. ‘This ¢ is always written, in our 
actual orthography, and most, of onr so-eallod diphthongs are reduetble to tho i glide ; 
(2) between é and #, as in kétoAé, one thing, pronomneed AéitoAé This glide is very 
short, and omitted in the writing, 

‘The ¢ is used (1) botweon # and Zor t, as in eslan, I am, pronounced estlan ; 
so'ostt, wo (two) shall go. ‘This glide is not written in the first person singular of 
verbs, as estan, because its insertion wonld mislead to « false notion of tho root; it 
written in all other cases ; (2) betwoen two U's, when nothing else separates them, 
as taltla, he has begun to be. ‘This glide is always written. 

Assimilation—A vowel is likened in pronunciation to the ono that follows it; thus 
before the word of, wife, the possessive pronoun s¢ becomes sé, and we say s0-5f, my 
wife. This is called assimilation, Only the short vowels %, 8, 8, are thus assimilated 
to a following one, not, however, to é or i ‘The assimilation takes place also when 
the two vowels are separated by ', &, or 7. ‘Thus:— 

nit iisa, thy name, for ne uza. 
ts0'0n, we eat, for tso'on. 

niikiidza, he is small, for nékidza. 
rorotsét, they tell a lie, for rarotsét. 

‘There are also instances of reversed assimilation by which the following vowel is 
likened to the preceding, ‘This happens mostly in the suffixes a and en. 
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Transfer and Transposition—The exchange of places between two conscentive 
syllables constitutes what I call transfer; botween two consecutive letters or sounds 
it is the transposition. 

‘The transfer happens when the liquid syllables Le or ne occur before the syllable te; 
this is thon transferred before the liquid syllable, and a long i is prefixed. ‘Thus the 
verb lettra, I kill, would have for its future, letarattrat, but this becomes itelarattrat ; 
nestaih, 1 go to bed; future, itenarastat, instoad of netarastat, 

Jn theso forms, ite may be, at option, syncopated into i; ilarattrat, inarastat 
‘exactly as in Latin amarunt, amassem, for amaverunt, amavissem. 

‘The transposition occurs between rand a following vowel if this is short, ‘Thus 
tartge'ih, I shall act, is pronomeed taiirge'ik, &e. To preserve the words in a recog- 
nisablo shape I have kept the regnlar orthography of these words, it being easy to 
Femember how they should be pronounced. In the preposition r¥ however, as this 
inconvenience did not ocenr, the spelling has been changed to dr whenever tho trans- 
position occurred. 

Syncope, Condensation, and Contraction—The syncope has been described. It 
is altogether at tho speaker's option, By condensation and contraction I dosignate 
similar phenomena ; in the condeusation the result of the fusion of sounds is a con 
‘touant, in the contractic 8 vowel. 

Condensation occurs in the groupings éset and ésed, reducing them respoctively to's 
and 2. ‘Thus : tsevatttan, we sent, becomes sattian ; a tsedalenik, we touched, becomes 
@zalenit, &o, Condensation is not altogether optional. ‘The best usage (1) requiros 
it to be made before a long vowel ; (2) leaves it at the speaker's option before an i; 
(8) rojects it before a short vowel, especially if followed by another short syllable. 

Contraction ocours mostly in verbs, and should be studied directly on the verb 
forms. It is novor optional, but absolutely required by grammar. ‘The most frequent 
‘occurrences are 


ane, contracted to é or 6i, as rélat (for ranelal), reilan (for ranelan). 






































ey yon » tsilan (for teenelan), 

on, yy 1» rulan (for ronelan). 

we yo » Puyo (for runeyo). 

ai, ” né » rénla (for rainla). 
vy tt » runtan (for rointan). 

wi, yy yy watya (for uintya). 

art, oy nb 9 fla (for tarala). 

iri, oy wi » niyat (for nuruyat), 

7%, 7288, yy no » orlat (for raorlat or rorlat). 
rity yk 1» urla (for rurta). 


§ 8. Prosody and Accent, 

‘Ten'a vowels have a distinctly marked quantity, being long or short, wit 
‘exception of tho i, which is, practically, always long. A long vowel is given, in the 
‘utterance, fully twice as much time as a short one, 

‘Thore is, besides, a distinct accent, marked, as in English, by a peouliar stress on 
the accented syllable. 

Moreover, the Ten'a also use the drawl, which consists in protracting unusually 
the sound of a vowel, at the same time raising the voice to a somewhat higher pitch. 
Tho drawl is emphatic and has the force of expression of a superlative, ‘Thus: niflot, 
it is far, with a drawl on the o, means, it is very far. A drawled a is transformed 
into é; thus: nedan, no, when drawled becomes nedén ; ten'a rulan, there are people, 
becomes ‘en'a rulén, there are many people. ‘The drawl never falls on an unaceented 
syllable, and may be considered as an exaggerated accent. 
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Children are wont to make much nso of the drawl, but this, ia grow 
{is ridienled as childish by all careful speakers. 

‘All the roots are accented, and as theso form the last ayllable in vorbs, it follows 
‘that all Ten’a verbs have an accent on the last syllable, ‘The only exception to this rule 
Deing in the case of a dissyllabie root accented on its first syllable, as in tso-est?éka, Tam 
bad ; hero theoot is ¢24/ka, and its accout is on tho penult. Dissyllabie and polysyltabic 
roots have generally but one accent, and its pluco must he leant for each individnal 
ease. 

Besides tho root-accent, Ton'a words of somo Iongth (and theso are common 
enough) have one or more extra accents on their long syllables. ‘Thus raidddtedl 
stay, hns tho root-accont on ¢4é, the secondary one on da, Noto: The hyphon is 
in this paper as an orthographic sign, to join parts of words which are accidentally, but 
not essentially, connected, such as profixes and their verbs, &e. 
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UL—Grawsartoar, Guvenatirins. 


Numbers and genders, or gonder-like distinctions, exist in ‘Ton'a, but their mant= 
fostations and effects on words aro altogether different from what they are in our 
languages. As tho vorb is tho main element of tho ‘en's speech, it is in the verb 
‘that, most indications rolative to theso accidents may be found. 

Numbers—Tho Ten’a has three numbers : singular, plural, and multiple, referring 
to ono, several, or many. ‘The dual is found exclusively in one verb, es'aiA, I go, and 
{ts derivatives, In ranes'aih, I sponk, the common plural has often the foreo of a dual, 
‘and tho multiplo is used for the common plural, But these aro isolated ensos. 

Genders.—Although based on different considerations the ‘Ten'a genders are gram 
matically of the samo nature as ours. They aro two t abstract and concrete. ‘The 
abstract gendor comprisos all abstract terms and those expressing time or space, auch ns 
‘good, evil, life, death, day, night, year, house, eddy, &. A fow terms belong to the 
abstract gender, which we would havo expected to find among the conerete ones, but the 
reason of the fact is always ensily found, ‘Thus: the mouth, 23, 26, is abstract, becanso 
it is w cavity ; #0 also is the abdomon, Adm; and again the eye, nekot, whion considered 
1s a cavity ; but whon considered as the organ filling this cavity, the eye, néra, is of the 
conerete gender. 

‘Tho concrete gender, designating all objects not comprised in the abstract, is 
1d into two sub-genders : the personal, comprising all the personal or rational 
Doings, and the impergonal, inelnding all the irrational ones. ‘The devils are also 
relegated to the imporsonal sub-gonder categories. ‘wo verbs, having innumerable 
derivatives, denote by their very form peculiar features of their object. ‘These features, 
dently saliont to the ‘en's mind, distinguish those objects in twelve kinds or groups 
th have been called entog’ ‘They ave: (1) plurals ; ({i) iamamerables or multi- 
tadinous ; (iii) deteriorated ; (iv) living s (¥) common ; (vi) hard; (vii) sheathed ; 
, dished ; (ix) powdered ; (x) folding; (xi) eatables ; (xii) burning. 

Qualities—Some qualities of the object also influence the verb, especially length. 
shape, &e. 

Parts of Speech—In an agglutinative language the parts of speech are not the 
swords, a8 such, but the roots. ‘Ten'a roots may be divided into two classes :— 

J. Those that are used in their unagglntinated forms, and constitute words hy 
themselves ; these are: root-nonns, root-adjectives, article, pronouns, and particles. 
‘Phe root-nowns are so called to distinguish them from sufix-nouns, or nouns formed 
dy the regular provess of suffixation. Root-adjectives are very few, the adjectives 
Veing commonly verbs. Particles comprise our adverbs, prepos 

\d intorjections. 
(55) 
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IL, Those that are used only in the agglutinated condition, ie combined with 
others; they are—emphasisers, verb-roots, prefixes, and suffixes. 

‘To follow a convenient onter we shall study them as follows in a subsequent 
paper :—(1) emphasisers ; (2) root-nouns ; (8) root-ndjectives 5 (4) article; (5) pro- 
1d verbs, inelnding the adjectives ; (7) prefixes ; (8) suffixes 

















nouns ; (6) verb-roots h 
‘and suffix-nouns, ineluding numerals ; (9) particle J. SEPT, 
England: Archmology. St. George Gray. 


An Arrowhead of Rare Type from Banwell Camp, Somerset, 27] 
By H. St. George Gray. 

In Max, 1906, 96, a very thin flint arrowhead from Cannington Park Camp, near 
Bridgwater, was figured and described. Attention was drawn, not only to its remarke 
able thinness and slight weight, but also to its unusual outline, the upper portion of 
ved, giving an ogee outline to the cutting edges of the implement, 
the Cannington arrowhead another example of this type, also 
found in Somerset, has become known to me. ‘Tho accompanying. illustration 
represents, full size, a flint arrowhead picked up on the surface of Banwell Camp, 
by Miss Hilda Pritchard, daughter of Mr. J. E. Pritchard, F.8.A., of Bristol. Other 
arrowheads of flint found by Mr. Pritehard at the same camp, were recently pro- 

sented by him to Taunton Castle Museum, but the little implement 
} here figured is still in his private collection. _ The following 
fare its dimensions :—Longth, 22°65 mm, (u little over § inch) ; 
width, 15°5 (& inch); maximum ‘thickness, 2° m 
weight, 16} grains, It is finely chipped on both faces and in 
general outline resembles the Cannington arrowhend, except that 
the inourving of the edges betwoon the place of grontest width 
‘and the point is hardly so pronounces 

No arrowhead of this typo is illustrated in Mr. J. R, Mortimer’s great work on 
tho burial mounds of East Yorksbiro, but in Jewitt's Grave Mounds, p. 119, Fig. 159, 
‘4 similar arrowhead (length, 1 inch) is figured—an arrowhead more closely resembling 
the Cannington specimen ; it was found at Ringham-Low, Derbyshire, 

Banwell Camp is a large oval earthwork about 00 yards long by 270 yards 
wide, covering some 20 acres and situated at tho east end of Banwell Hill, In 
nearly every heap of earth thrown up from rabbit-holes oné finds a flint flake or two 
and sometimes thick, coarse, British pottory. ‘The nearest point at which flints aro 
found in situ is near Maiden Bradley. ‘Tho anciont trackway which ran along the 
top of the Mendip Hills from Uphill to Old Sarum passes about 300 yards to the 
south of Banwell Camp and through Maiden Bradley. H. ST. GEORGE GRAY, 
















































REVIEWS. 
Malay. Skeat: Blagden. 
Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, By Walter William Skeat, M.A., 38 
and Charles Otto Blagden, M.A. London : Macmillan, 1906. ‘Two volumes. 
Pp. xl-+ 724; x-+855. 28x 15cm, Price 42s. 

‘The scope of this work which, excluding a comparative vocabulary of about 
150 pages, runs to about 1,200 pages, is defined in the preface, whure it is stated to 
be ‘essentially a compilation from many sources,” though differing from most books of 
that kind, ‘first, in being based to a very large extent on materials hitherto unpublished, 
“ and accessible only through private channels of information, and secondly in having 
“ deen constructed with special knowledge of the subject and in a critical spirit,” 
but it soon becomes evident that the authors in describing their work as essentially a 
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nclves less than justice sinee these volumes contain a large amount 
of first-hand observation, 





Blagden have so divided the work between them that the 
by the former, the 








work of tho other, but the ultimate responsibility of each is to be apportioned to h 
“ own share of the book.” When it is added that the parts of the book ‘dealing 

th... ricial nnd cultural characteristics, which had originally been arranged 
under the headings of the various subjects dealt rely re-written upon 
‘a phylogenetic system, s0 as to throw into reliet the differences which separate one 
race from another” it becomes obvious that neither author has spared himself, and 
tho reader ceases to be surprised at the degree of success attained by the authors in 
combining into nn ordered narrative the peculiarly heterogeneous materials with which 
they had to deal. 

A bibliography stands at the beginning of the first volume aud the critical nature 
of the work is at once shown by tho authors’ attempts to appreciate the value of 
the material published by Vaughan-Stevens. In spite of the true Gilbertian ring of 
some of Vanghan-Stovens? tales, Mossrs. Skeat and Blagden are of the opinion that 
there is “left over foundation of valuable facts,” and to this point of view refer- 
ence will again be mado when the decorative art of the jungle folk is considered. 

‘Tho introduction, in which the environment of the jingle tribes is discussed, is w 
charming pieee-of work, and though the whole carries with it the very sont aud sounds 
of the Malaysian forest, Mr. Skeat is perhaps at his best in describing its human 
inhabitants : “. . . in whatever order they may have arrived, we ean now recognise 
“with sufficient cloamess the Semang, Snkai, aud Jakun ax throe distinet and 
« separate races : tho Nogritos or Semang, with their woolly hair and round bright 
“ eyes, the darkest, the best doveloped, and at the same time the most markedly 
\ nomadié of all the races in the Peninsula ; the Sakai, who are the lightest, with 
\ their often interesting features, reminiscent maybe of their old Dravidian ancestry, 
\ though modified by tho effect of their somewhat narrow-lidded, half-closed eyes, hair 
“ of a distinotly wavy character, and their generally somewhat emaciated appearance ; 
and the Jakun or nb 1 Malayans, with their smooth blue-black hair, a race 
\ hard to distiuguish because of its admixture with the other two main stocks, but 
\ who must nevertheless be accepted as a type, if the physical evidence of skull a 
« gkull-features, skin-colour aud hair-charactor are not to be utterly denied. In each 
\ easo the fate of their scanty bands must have been very similar—a never-ending 
struggle for existence first ngainst, tho forces of nature, agaist hunger, disease, 
% nd a hundred forms of death, and Inter against the persecutions of man, thus 
“ faithfully mirroring the battle of the gigantic vegetation and dangerous beasts 
“ among which they lived. ‘The shadow, the hall-mark of the primeval forest—at 
 oneo their protector, their sustainer and their grave—is bumed into them, and 
\ shows itself in the restless motion-and hunted expression of their eyes, and even in 
“their very gait, for the great height to which they raise the foot in walking (9 

habit acquired in cireumventing the continual obstacles that meet them in the 
undergrowth), and the careful deliberation with which they plant it on the ground 
\ remain even when they come out into open country, and expose them to much 
 ridienle and cheap witticisms on the part of the Malays. It was the forest that 
supplied them with food, shelter, clothing, ornaments, implements of every doserip- 
tion, with drugs and simples when they were sick, with materials and subjects 
« for their dances, feasts, songs, instruments of music. ‘Their strongest asseveration 
«was to say, ‘May a tree fall on me,—an oxpression that fully brings out the 
(67) 
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oxtent to which this particular terror dominated their lives, It was the forest that 
“d their dead into its kindly bosom; indeed, to be Inid to rest in the cool 
“ outstretched arms of the great forest trees was the highest honour that could be 
paid to their departed chiefs, whose spirits they so pathetically prayed to ‘pay 
“eed only to their dead ancestors, for their living friends would find food.’ ‘Their 
“ simple iden of the delights of a future state was after: all but a glorified ‘ Avilion,’ 
au ‘Island of Fruits,’ from which all that was noxions and distressing to man 
(aud therefore to man’s xoul) had beon eliminated, and the very entrance to which 
“Tay over the uatural bridge formed hy the trunk of a fallen tree.” 

In the first 
section of the 
work, that on 
racial characters, 
the Semang are 
whesitatingly 
classed as 
nogrito, though 
mention is made 
of Miklucho- 
Maolay's view 
that both Se- 
mang and Sakai 
aro “pur sang 
Melanesians.” 
‘The Sakai aro 
recognised — aa 
representing a 
race not found 
elsewhere in 
tho peninsula, 
though Mr. 
‘Skeat suspends 
gudgment as to 
whether they 
should - be re 
garded as. Dra- 
vidian, and so al- 
1d t0 the Vode 
dahs of Ceylo 
or as related to 
cortain tribes of 
the interior of 
Cambogn, with 
whose language 
the Sakai din 




















lects have an ad- 
mitted affinity. NG, L-SAKAT PAMILY, VLU BIKUM, NEAR DIDOR. 
‘Dhie' Tekan a6 (Raproteced by the courtay of Mets, Maem) 


considered to be a composite group of principally aboriginal Malayan tribes, many of 

whom have intermarried freely with Semang and Sukai, the erossing betweon these 

various elements making it impossible at preseut to adopt any proper classification 

Beyond specifying Land and Sea Jakun as both consisting predominantly of an aboriginal 
[ 68°] 
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hexthen Malay stock. Speaking broadly, the Sakai and Jakun are both rather taller 
than the Semang; and while the Intter and the Jakun are typically brachyeephalie, 
the Sakai are doli ‘The hair of the Sakai is wavy, that of the Semang 
ceurly, while th hi ght nnd smooth, but the extent to wh 
intermarriage has modified hair and other physical characters will become obvious on 
examining the series of photographs illustrating local groups given at the end of the 
second volume, one of which is reproduced in Fig. 1. A umber of valuable data 
Dearing upon physical matters aro given in an appendix to the first volume, some 
‘of the tables being contributed by Dr. W. L. H, Duckworth. 

‘A short. précis of the distingnishing oultural peculiarities of the jungle folk most 

usefully follows the description of their physical peculiarities, ‘The Semang aro the 

the wilder tribes “nover staying, it is alleged, more than three days. in 
‘one place"; their habitations consist of natural shelters wader overhanging rocks or 
the simplest form of leat shelters, ‘Their national weapon ix the Low, with poisoned 
arrows, though the blowpipe has been to some extent adopted ; they are monogamous 
and feel no such fear of the ghosts of their dead ax do the Sakai and Jakun. ‘The 
Sakai, though largely nomadic, are less wild than the Semang, and unlike tho Inter, 
tatoo the face, while body painting has been developed into a regular system. ‘Their 
‘weapon is the blowpipe with poisoned darts, and so great is their fear of the dead 
that they -will fequontly bur down or desert an encampment in which a death has 
occured, The Jakun are only partially nomadic, and usually cultivate rice, sugar, oF 
‘other plants, especially durian troos; thoy make and use dug-ont canoes and the 
Dlowpipe. ‘They have chiefs who in some easox have regalia of office, their marriage 
rites are peculiar, ¢g., the Mantra and Bexixi hold a species of marringe-carnival 
‘at harvest timo and they have many magic ceremonies ani invocations. 

‘Tho habitations of these jangle tribes vary from eaves and wind sereons of palm 
leaves to huts noarly conformable to the common Malayan hut type built on the ground, 
‘or even upon piles, but it is notable that, except in one particular enso the reason for 
‘which—proteotion from wild elephants—is known, the caves which have been inhabited 
are thoso rock shelters formed by overhanging cliffs and not hollows running deeply into 
solid rock. ‘Tho Besisi huts, which most closely resemble Malay houses, are much 
smaller than the lattor ; indeed, they are little moro than “ boxes,” but in spite of this 
tho balai or public hull is fouwd among those Jakun communities, At Ayer Ttam, on 
tho Selangor const, Mr, Skeat saw a balai built at right angles to the house of the 
tribal chief ; the building was erected by the labour of all the males of the eom- 
munity and was large enough to hold all its builders and their families, amounting 
perhaps to some sixty or seventy people, Such balai are deseribed in Bosisi songs. 
It is pointed ont that this ix probably not an example of the Jakun boro 
from the Malays, “but rather au example of a custom sprung from their common 
at orl 

Comparatively little space is given to the stone adzo heads found throughout the 
Peninsula, since Mr. Skeat shows that in spite of Vaughan-Stoveus' assertions to the 
contrary, there is no reason to heliove that tho jungle tribes are responsible for, or 
‘consistently used, these implements, although at the present day chips or flakes are 
sometimes tised as knives ani the Jaknn employ awls made of bone. 

‘As might have been expected, many stages of agriculture are found among these 
jungle people ; some Jakun grow a comparatively large Jamount of rice, but it appears 
‘that none have progressed as far as somo of the Mohammedan tribes who make use of 
irrigation. ‘The wildest of the Semang tribes do not eat rice or grain, except when 
they obtain a small supply through barter, and there are, in fact, thorongh nomads 
living upon roots and wilds fruits eked out by the products of their skill in hunting 
‘and fishing. Other Semang cultivate a species of millet; then comes hill-ice, and 
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crops of this ure grown by communities who are still semi-nomadie, and migrate as 
soon as their scanty crop is harvested, Among the Sakai the rice-soul is protected: 
by elaborate ceremonies both at planting and reapi 

In the hundred pagos whieh he devotes to the decorative art of the jungle people 
‘Mr. Skeat makes a determined effort to construct from Vanghau-Stevens’ writings a 
coherent account of Semang and Sakai art, but in the writer's opinion this is a task, 
which ean only be attempted profitably after the whole matter has been freshly: 
A in spite of gonerons and ski it 
Aiffioult not to believe that Mr. Skeat has allowed his desire to do justice to a fellow~ 
worker very largely to usurp the place of his critical faculty. Further, it is surely 
rogrottable ‘that Mr. Skent's own observations, which aro unfortunately not numerous 
Dut which aro of great value, are so tucked away in the volaminous account given of 
Vanghan-Stevens' ideas that it is dificult to determine where Mr. Skeat is speaking at 
first hand. As a matter of fact, the descriptions of patterns upon pages 416-419 do- 
apply to the Semang dart quivers and combs colleoted by Mr. Skeat and figured upon 
far too small a sealo and with no adequate reference upon a plate facing pages 414 
and 415, 

Among both Semang and Sakai, the head of each community is called Pelima 
(Malay penglima) or Penghuln, and among neither folk is there any paramount chief 
corresponding in authority to » Malay raja, for the chiets of each community are alk 
‘of equal standing, and do not meet officinlly, except to compose difficulties, which, 
hoivever, rarely arise between members of different communities. Among the Semang- 
the chiefs are always “ medicine men” (b'lian) of some standing, and as such, but 
not in their chiefly capacity, they abstain from certain articles of food, which lay 
‘members of the community may eat, such as goat, buffalo flesh, and often fowl. ‘Tho 
Dodies of the oldest and wisest "ian aro disposed of in a special way, being deposited 
in a rude shelter built high up among tho branches of a tree, #0 that their souls may 
enter into tho special paradise reserved for them, by flying over tho demon that soares 
ack their lay follow tribesmen, 

‘Tho regalia of the chief (atin) of some Jakun communities has already been 
mentioned, but, bosides being executive chief, the batin also acts ns priest at marriages, 
‘ag magician, and as judge in the rare event of erime occurring in the community over 
which he presides. ‘The batin has under him sub-chiefs, who are in some senses. 
executive officers, and who assist respectively in carrying ont his commands and in 
looking after the Balai. 

‘The difficulty of obtaining reliable information from the jungle folk concerning 
the existence and behsviour of spiritual agencies higher than ghost and demons was. 
‘very grent, and it was only after many conversations with both eastern and western. 
Semiang, who for long pretended ignorance of a supreme being, that one of them in 
‘an unusually confiding moment said to Mr. Skeat, “Now wo will really tell you all we 
know,” and proceeded to speak of Ta-Pénn, the maker of the world and the husband 
‘of the moon, who lives in the eastern heavens. ‘This deity, though lazy, was powerful 
and benevolent, and,“ like © Malay raja, thre was nobody abovo him.” High gods 
‘of a similar otiose disposition also occur among Sakai and Jakun, whose religious 
Deliets differ from those of the Semang in the far greater importance attached to the 
actions of the demons and the ghosts of the dead, since, while the Semang show scarcely 
any fear or regard for the actions of spirits or ghosts, both Sakai and Jakun may, 
when a death occurs, desert their encampments and sometimes their standing crops, 
owing to their terror of the ghost of the deceased. But, while the Sakai usually 
promptly flee the spot where death as occurred, the Jakun aro more deliberate and 
first endeavour to make the soul of their dead comfortable, certain Besisi building 
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‘ashelter by the grave for the souls (there may he as many as seven) of the deceased 
to inhabit 

Both Semang and Sakai believe in metempsychosis, the souls of Semang Bian 
(medicine man) passing after death into such snimals as the elephant, tiger, or 
rhinoceros. Of the appearance and attributes of the souls of the dead jungle folk 
very little is known, but the Sakai say that the sonls go to Neraka, where they 
como before “Granny Long-Breasts,” who, with their god ‘Tuhan or Peng, inhabits 
the upper heavens and compels tho souls to walk along the horizontal edge of a 
‘monstrous chopper hanging above a huge vat of boiling water. A block of wood juts 
from the side of the vessel so as to leave i gap between it and the end of the binde 
‘across which the souls must jump: the good souls reach the block of timber, but the 
Dad fall into the vat from which Granny Long-Breasts picks them ns soon as they 
fare washed clean, though, if requiring further purifieation, she may cast them in s second 
‘or third time, and so on’ up to seven times, when, if they are still impure, they retu 
‘to arth to wander as demons, Such a ‘losé sonl” demon is the Hautu Degup, which 
wanders in intolerable misery, from which it enn only find relief upon the grave in 
which rests the body it once inhabited. 

Roferonce has already been made to the transmigration of souls, and only one 
‘other phase of the relation of man and his soul to animals ean be treated. ‘The 
‘moro accomplished of the Semang wizards or medicine mon beliove that they ean at 
will turn themselves into tigers, and Mr. Skont gives a most interesting account of 
his meoting with one Pandak, well known as a dangerous werestiger. ‘The extreme 
simplicity of the method which produces the change is striking, all that is necessary 
js for the D'Zian to ene the smoke arising from burning benzoin to pass over hix 
Body while ho imitates the motions of a going to. walk.” 
When his eraving for flosh is appeased he has only to return to the spot on which 
hho assumed tiger shape, and say, “I am going home.” 

Jn tho last section of the book, which deals with language, Mr. Blagdon bogins 
Dy considering the prosent status and future prospects of the dialects of tho wild tribos, 
‘All known dialects contain a proportion of Malay loan words, very many of the 
‘aborigines are bi-lingual, and the number of theso is rapidly increasing, whilo in largo 
‘areas in the south of the Peninsula the only language spoken is Malay, more or loss 
modified by the national idiosynerasies of tho xponker. So fast, indeod, is the process 
vof decay advancing that Mr. Blagien considers it to justify the prosumption that in a 
ow generations there will be little or nothing left of these dialects ‘xcept in two or 
« three remote tracts where at presont bilingualism bas hardly begun to appear.” But 
although the introduction of Malay words is now proceeding smuch faster than has ever 
‘oceurred before, thore is abundant evidence that the process is of long standing, since 
many Malay loan words aro pronounced neither as they are spoken in tho standart 
speoch of the educated folk of tho Peninsula nor in its many dialects, but as from 
eomparison with the speech of other parts of Malnysin they must have been pro- 
pounced when Malay was transcribed into Arabie chatacters. A single oxwmple of 
this interesting survival must suffice ; the final & of written Malay, whieh still survives 

‘the commonly spoken dialect of Sarawak, but which in the spoken Malay of the 
Peninsula has dwindled to a glottal check, is pronounced distinetly in many aboriginal 
dialects, ‘There are also words which, though showing “Malayan,” ic, Malayo- 
Polynesian affinities, bave certainly not come into the aboriginal vocabularies through 
Malay, and a number of this lass of words suggest to Mr. Blagden that they are 
group of “Malayan” dialects early differentiated in the Peninsula itself. In both 
Semang and Sakai there are important Mon-Aunam (Mon-Khmer) elements which are 
discussed at Jongth, and it is suggested thit there may be # dual origin for these, 
for although the Sakai and Semang langonges may be essentially members of one 
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family it is at lenst as likely that the languages of both peoples have been influenced 
by contact with folk speaking Mon-Amnamese dialects, and, of course, these 
not exelude exch other. 
‘There is @ most interesting chapter on taboo, Ianguage, and other sp 
speech, and the book ends with the comparative vocabulary alrendy mer 
In spite of the care taken in the preparation of these volumes there is one rather 
serious defect, and no reader ean escape being worried by it before he has road twenty 
pages : in the whole of the first volume there is no map of the Peninsula, while that 
at tho end of the second volume, including as it does the greater part of Indo-Ch 
is on too small a scale to be at all adequate. 



























Siam, ‘Thompson. 
Lotus Land, By P. A. Thompson, M.A. A.MLU.E, late of the Royal 39 

Survey Department, Siam, London: Werner Lanrio, 1906, Pp. xii + 312, 

23x 15 em. Price 16s, 

‘Mr, Thompson has produced a readable book which forms a useful addition to 
Mr. Campbell's more comprehensive Siam in the Twenticth Century. Its most 
interesting part, at all events to ethnologists, ix the introduction, which givos shapo, 
perhaps too definite a shape, to the conjectures of M. Aymonior and others regarding 
the origin of tho races inhabiting this comer of Asia, while tho author adds a thoory 
of his own as to the nature of the people who produced the wonderful eollection of 
buildings at Angkor, Some centuries bofore the Christian era the country now ealled 
Cambodia is held to have been ocoupied by races mainly of “Cancasio” origin, who 
were civilised by contact with settlers from Southern India, It is suggested that 
theso were fused later on with w Mongolian race from the north, to which the author 
gives tho name of “Proto-Malnys.” ‘Tho rosult was the Khmer or Cambodian 
empire, which flourished from the soventh to the thirteenth century (p. 16). 
‘M. Aymonier infers from insoriptions that the Khmer kings moved their eapital about 
the beginning of this period to tho north of the great lakes which lio across the 
present frontier of Siam and Cambodia, and Mr. Thompson argues with some show 
‘of ronson that this migration may have been duo to an invasion by an advance 
guard of the ‘Tai-Shan race, from which the rulors were thenceforth drawn, ‘Tho 
energy of tho conquerors, making use of the resources of a long-civilised community 
‘nd aided by artificers from Northern India, may well havo produced buildings of 
which a gloomy vastness and grandeur appears to be the chief characteristic. A. 
parallel naturally suggests itself in the Gothic architecture of Europe. 

Tho uso of tho word “Caueasic” is somewhat misteading to the general reader, 
who might infer that Kuis, Karous, Khas, and Kachins (“Kakhyons”), who are all 
described as Caneasic, are racially connected with tho white peoples of Europe, It 
fs, however, better than “Aryan,” which is properly ® linguistic term and only 
causes confusion by its application to races, ‘There is no objection to the word so 
Jong as it is uderstood to mean a typo with oval dace, straight eyes, low check. 
dones, high-ridged nose, &e., wherever it may be found and whatever its colour, 

“Ethuologists tell us that the cradle land of the human race was a tropical 
“ continent, of which Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Malay Poniusula formed 
“ parts” (p. 6). ‘This statement. seems to imply a goneral agrooment among 
othnologists which by no means exists, even as regards the supposition that man had 
a cralle-land. ‘Thus Dr. Doniker says Tho whole of this ancient controversy 
“ between monogenists and polygenists sooms to be completely storile aud futile 
“. , . Perhaps in the more or less: near future, when wo shall have a better 
“ Knowledge of present and + We shall be able to diseuss the 
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question of At the present time we are confined to, hypothesis withont a 
‘ single positive fact for the solution of tho problem (Races of Man, p. 7). ‘The 
statement is based on arguments pnt forwanl by Mr. A. H. Keane in his two 
ethnological treatives, Mr, Keanc’s reasoning is not always easy to follow, but the 
‘arguments appear to be as stated below :— 

(i) ‘The conditions most favourable for the development of primitive man wonkl 

presumably be most favourable also for the development of the existing species most 
nearly allied to man, And, as such species would naturally be less migratory 
than primitive man, we may expect to find them still in the region in which he was 
developed. As matter of fnet, we find them on the islands which form the remains 
of tho submerged continent and nowhera else. ‘This raises a presumption that the 
submerged continent is the region in which man was developed. 
Similarly, we may suppose that the species still more nearly allied to man, 
which presumably existed, but of which no trace has yet been found, occupied tho 
region of his development. And it may be inferred from their complete disappearance 
that they occupied a large aren of Iand which as also disappeared. But we know of 
h large area except the submerged continent, 

Lastly, aman remains have been found in a plioeeno bed in Java, but nowhere 
strata of $0 carly a p ‘This strengthens the supposition that, at one stage 
of his development, man existed in the submerged continent of which Java formed a 
part, but nowhere else, 

‘Mr. Keane's anthority is also quoted for the statement on p. 21 that phonotic 
decay resulted in tones being employed to denote differences of meaning. ‘This theory 
in rojected hy Mr, Henry Sweet, who sys (History of Langage, 1900, p. 94) —"'The 
% yeal explanation of the apparont use of wordstones for purposes of diffurentiation ix 
tho exact opposite. It wax tho development of tone-distinetions that led to the 
% carelessness of articulation and the multipliention of what without the tones work! be 
“homonyms.” What Mr. Keane says is, in effect, that different polysyllabic words have 
been reduced to monosyllables identical excopt for the difference in tone. He aids that 
thero are five tones, and that “each term” (ie, monosyllable) “thus acquires five 
distinct meanings.” ‘The word “acquires” seems to be used loosely. ‘The meanings 
were, of course, always di Nor is it likely that the monosyllables were ever quite 
identical in sound. Tt is not diffeult to mnderstand how tho emphasis on the accented 
syllable of a word may have survived in tho form of a tono when the remaining xyllables 
wore lost. AX a matter of fact, the only tone in frequent nse in the simpler and pro- 
Dably more ve Burmese tonic wystem is hardly distinguishable from our accent 
or emphasis, We may compare slso the French pécher (peccare) and ptcher (pisea 
‘What is expressed in French by a slight difference in the pronunciation of the vowel 
would be expressed in Chinese by a difforence in tone or piteh. 

‘Phe form Siam is derived on p. 22 from the Portuguese Siso, which is said to 
be the same word as Shan. ‘This seems wmecessary. ‘The people of Mergii, which 
‘was the prineipal port of Siam in the seventeenth century, prouounce the name of 
the race (Shan or Siamese) * Shim,” and this is no doubt the older form, the tr 
to “Shan” being a natural one in Burmese. 

‘A curious mistake is made in the footnote on p. 26. Margen is mdoubtedly the 
same as Mingim, but Mirgim is not Ratburi but Mergni, whieh appears in old writers 
ns Mergim, Mergen, &c., perhaps throngh misrealing the word in m 
Mr. Thompson has evidently not seen Dr. Anderson's English Intercourse with Siam, 
fn model work of its kind, at onco faseinating and scholarly, which tells of the murder 
of sixty English merehants at Mergui in 1687. ‘Tenasserim, of which Mergni was 
the seaport, is now only a village, but was for long the gateway of the most direct 
youte to the Far Enst, commodities being brought. by xea from Tudia and the Persian 
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Gulé to meet those carried overland from Siam proper and China, It was deseribed 
in the voyages of Tristan d’Acunha, early in the sixteenth century, as the first mart 
for spices in India, and Duarte Barbosa says its ships were to be seen at Capo 
Guardafui, 

‘Phe main part of the book begins with a lively and well-balanced picture of 
Bangkok and its neighbourhood, Justice is done to the wonderful coloured roofs of 
the religious buildings, made possible by the use of glazed tiles, which are hardly 
Known in the neighbouring country of Burma, On land matters Mr. ‘Thompson writes 
with special knowledge, He describes an excellent aystem, and if, as seems likely, 
the deltaic forests are about to be brought under cultivation as in Lower Burma, 
thore ought to be » great future for the Siamese rovene, He doos not say how 
far pioneers are encouraged by exemption from taxation. When once the cost of 
clesring has been worked off, land revenue is not a tax but a rent, and is hardly 
felt by the farmer, who, if he did not’ pay the amount to Government, would sooner 
‘or Inter pay it to a Iaudiord, ‘The rate appears to be extremely low, but will no doubt 
be raised as the population increases and means of communication improve ; unless, 
indeed, this is prevented by the rich officials who aro described on p. 182 as taking 
up and subletting large blocks of land. ‘The tax would, of course, fall eutirely on 
them, and not on their tenants. ‘The elephant hunt described in Chapter X is curious, 
aud probably unique, for half-tame elephants ean hardly exist in such numbers in 
any other country, 

Perhaps the next writer on Siam will mako somo attempt to compare its manners 
and customs with those of neighbouring peoples. ‘The most contral of the eountrios 
of Further India, and permeated by Indian influence to an even greater oxtont than 
those which lie to the wost of it, Siam has probably few customs which are peculiar 
to its people, and it would be interesting to know with which of the strounding racos, 
if any, they are held in common, Such information would bo of great service in 
dotermining the origin and affinities of tho races of routh-eastem Asia. R, G. B, 












































Folklore. Eckenstein. 
Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes. By Lina Eekenstein, London : 40 
Duckworth & Co. 1906. 

‘Miss Eckeustein has put together  vory intoresting popular account of a large 
number of nursery rhymes in a form which deserves to attract many to whom the 
subject is novel, It is beyond doubt that many childish rhymes, especially those 
employed in childish games, as well as tho games themselves, are of high antiquity, 
doscouding from customs and institutions of a more serious character. A. judicious 
selection of such rhymes is here mnde, and at attempt is made to traco their relations 
with one another and their origin without the minute comparisons which are necessary 
in a more striethy original investigation, but which would be tedious in a work intended 
for a different class of readers. ‘The authoress has, of course, mado use of Mrs, Gomme's 
important work on Traditional Games, and she has used it wisely and well. Moreover, 
the list of authors consulted and the numerous citations throughout the volume show 
that her inquiries have by no means been confined to one authority, but have been 
widely extended. She is perhaps a little too much inclined to assume relations which, 
if they exist, need much stronger proof. ‘There is no evidence, for example, that the 
rhyme of “Robin and Richard were two pretty men” had any reference to the hunting 
of the wren; and to trace the name of Sally Waters to Aque Solis is a speculation 
somewhat far-fetched. Dr. Sacheverell was anything but “a nonconformist minister,” 

: BE, SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
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spiral usually oceurs alouc, but is sometimes associated with the “ ereseent ” (Fig. xvi) 
‘and the undulating line, as in Fig. xvtr. If this pattern ever represented any natural 
object it has certainly become highly conventional. Fig. x1tt is interesting, since it 
is executed upon pottery of greatly superior textare. ‘The * draught-board ” pattern 
of Fig. vitr is illepainted, the pigment being easily scraped off owing to its coarse 
ness. Whilst the spiral pattern occurs on nine out of ten pieces, the desigu shown 
in Fig. x1v is unique. 

A pectiliar interest attaches to Figs. 1 and 111, these being almost the ou! 
examples found of any attempt to depict animals, Crude as the drawing is, the artist 
has hit off the alert air of the wily guanaco in such manner as would i 
intimate acquaintance with the creature's appearance and habits. 

Finally, we find along the Taltal coast a class of pottery far superior to the 
varieties already described. It ix very rare, and unfortunately, I have only met with 
small, isolatod fragments of it, Usually of slight thickness and of beautifully polished 
surface, it is painted in three colours on a deep red or pale buff body made of pu 
clay without visible admixture of sand, 

Fig. 1 represents a Inman hand, painted on buff-colonred pottery, which probably 
formed part of a complete figure. Long and often repeated search in tho rain-gully 
whore I chanced upon this tantalising fragment, failed to rovenl any moro of it. With 
Fig. xv, I was rather more fortunate, obtaining thirty-two small chips which, when 
comonted together, made up about the half of « shallow bowl painted round the inside 
rim only in Ulnck and red on a buf? ground, Pig. vir is part of another fragile 
buff-coloured vessel with chequered ornamentation, 

In Figs. 1v, v, v1 tho design,* a modification of the favourite spiral, is skilfully 
painted in black, white, and red on a ground of deep red. Occasionally the whole 
surfaco is covered with a white “slip.” Admirable as tho workmanship of these 
latter examples may be, there is still no evidence of the uso of the wheel in their 
‘manufacture. 

In Taltal, as elsewhere in tho const rogions, the strong point of the curlior 
peoples appears to have lain in thoir pottery making. 

It is a difficult matter to go beyond a bare description of those fragmentary 
relies of prehistoric art to venture upon theories as to their origin, Strange as it may 
appear that a tribe still in tho Stono Age (for it is almost certain that tho remain 
just described aro contemporaneous with the implements of chalcedony, diorite, ani 
bone with which they are associatod) should manufacture pottery of 40 refined a 
fer, grave difficulties seem to me to be involved in the supposition that the fuer 
ities were imported. 

Among the difficulties I wonld onumerate the following + 

There is « total absenco of any attempt at moulded omament in the hundreds 
of fragments I have examined. 

‘The black ware so characteristic of the Peravian coast peoples is wanting, 

‘The ornament presents features differing from that of the oi 
north, and there is an absence of fragments referable to the common shapes of the 
“Peruvian” ware, 

Speaking with due caution, I am inclined to credit the old “ ‘Tultalios *-thom- 
selves with the manufacture of all those varioties of tho ceramic att. ‘This opinion, 
however, is based on a collection made over a limited area, and is put forward subject 
to correction from others more competent to pronounce judgment on the obscure 
problems of South American archeology. OSWALD H. EVANS. 
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Australia, Lang. 
Australia: Prayer. A Reply to “Man,” 1907. 2. By Andrew Lang. 

‘Phe address of the Indy who—while still Mrs. Langloh Parker—wrote 
‘The Euahlayi Tribe is : “Mrs, Percival Stow, Adclaide, South Australia.” I eannot 
doubt that she will do her best, from memory, and from auy contemporary notes which 
she may possess, to answer questions which Mr. Marett may send to her. 

If he consults hor two volumes of Ausératian Legendary Tales (Nutt) perhaps 
hho may find earlier versions of what she has heard about prayer among the Enablayi, 
‘The books are not in my possession here (St. Andrews). 

T only know, of course, what is to be found in The Ewadlayi Tribe, and what 
the author told mo orally. Mr, Marett “does not question the Dona jides of tho 
«© qnthoress.” But he finds in her work (p. 79) what seoms to him “a bud ense of 
colouring.” It is nocossary to quoto him textually :— 

“Finally, is Mrs, Langloh Parker a roporter eapable of refraining from asking 
Tending quostions, colouring what she is told, and so on? Let mo eall attention to 
the following passago (p. 79): ‘Though we [may] say that actaally these people 
have bat two attempts at prayers, one at the grave and one at the inner Booruh 
ring, I think, perhaps, we are wrong. ‘These two seem the only ones directly 
«addressed to Byamee. But porhaps it is his indirect aid which is othorwise 
‘wished, Daily sot prayers seem fo them a foolishness and an insult, rather than 
« othorwiso, to Byamee. He knows; why weary him by repetition, disturbing the 
“rest ho enjoys after his earth labours?’ ‘Tho italies are miue. ‘To mo this soems 
‘a bad ease of colouring, Or else tho Enahlayi fave been prosolytised.” 

Tdo not, and when I revised Mra, Stow's MS. I did not, regard thi 


























passage ns 
ing 
‘Te passage 
Dogins : “I think, pethaps, we are wrong,” on a certain point, and is continued in the 
‘samo speculative way: “I thiok, if wo really understood,” I fancy," aud so on. 

Mrs. Stow does not pretend that any native informants told her that, to them, 
“duily set prayers seem a foolishness and an insule, rathor than otherwise, to 
Byameo.” ‘This statement, us T have always understood her, sue means to be takon 
fas her own inference from what she as been told by natives about Byameo, and 
bout the rarity of prayors to him. 

Doubtless the author will tall Mr. Marott, if he asks her, whother my interpre- 
tation of the words be correst or not. 

‘Why Mr. Marett says that, if the statement about the native opinion of the foolish- 
ness of “daily set prayers” "be a corroct statement of fact, then “ the Euablayi 
“have been proselytised,” T do not know. From the missionaries of what form of 
Christianity ean they have picked up the opinion? Does Mr. Marett mean that thoy 
have been proselytised into the ides of prayor, but have, off their own bats, evolved 
the notion that “daily sot prayers” are foolishness ? In any ense, the existence of 
this opinion of theirs I conceive to be offered by our author merely as her own infer- 
ence. She seldom speculates ; , I dare say little with an air of finality 
“about black people ; I have lived too much with them for that’ (p. 141). 

Mrs. Stow possibly cites more than two occasions when, perhaps, prayer occurs.” 
“Acconling to her information “ Byameo is supposed to listen to the ery of an orphan 
for rain.” But the prayer, Gullee Boorboor, water come down,” does not include 
fn invoontion of the name of Byameo; he is ouly “supposed to listen to it,” the 
invooator “looking at the sky” (p. 8). ‘The evidence for prayer for the soul of a 
ead man, at is funeral, is that of “Old Hippi” (p. 89). “He explained that 
‘the service was uot what it would have been some years ago;” and Mrs. Stow, 
from her own observation in earlier yoars (some fifteen years eatlicr), knew that 
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fanerals were of a more ceremonial sort in these days, Iam sorry that the ipsissina 
verba are not here reported—we seareely over get them from anyoue—but I think, from 
memory, that the words of such a prayer are given in Australian Legendary Tale 

As to the prayer at the Boora, I unilerstand that of the Boorah our author, 
with Mr, Langloh Parker, sat no more than she describes in pp. 64, 65. All the 
rest of her information I understand to have heen derived from old men, ono of 
whom, “as the greatest thing he could do,” chanted to her the Byames song ; 
which is x0 old as to bo no longer translatable (p. 80). If, however, the song was 
transmitted, with the corroboree, from another tribe, the hymn may never have been 
intelligible to the Ewahlayi, Iconeeive the information about the Boorah prayer to 
have been obtained by our anthor exactly as the hymn was obtained, Mrs. Stow 
informed me that some blacks told her all that they could tell, or chose to te 
© mosquito-proof hut, on the top of a hillock, where they eoull be perfectly certain 
that no listener was within earshot. Her information was (p. 80) that th Byameo 
hymn was chanted “when the prayer was over.” I have, personally, no doubt thnt 
the author was thus informed about the Boorah prayer, uttered by “the old Wir- 
 reenun, his head turned to the enst, facing the direetion where the dead are mostly 
“ Yuried” (p. 79). T neither suppose that our anthor invented all this nor that her 
informants lied. 

As to tho “missionary influence,” I only know what our author says. ‘Tho 
nearest missionary station was a hundred miles away, and was founded after sho 
soitled among the Euablayi, and her chiof informants ware tho old men (p. 2). 
That natives of distant tribes, onder naty influence, introduced the Boorah 
prayer and eastern posture, and prayers for the dend—and uo moro—is a thoory 
which I cannot disprove, It is ensy for M. Murett to find out the nearest Catholic 
nary station. Personally I do not suppose that mary teaching has any 
aifecied the ancient Boorah rite. My own remark about “the decatent 
” of the Borah rites (p. 8) is a moro personal obiter dictum for which T have 
no authority. I supposo that, in fuct, I was thinking of the decudent funeral vitex 
(p. 89). Probably enough the rites are oxtinet by this time. 

Mr, Marott asks, “is Mrs, Langloh Parker @ reporter capable of rofvaiuing from 
asking leading questions?” On that point he had better put his question to our 
author. Is she “eapablo of refraining from colouring what sho is told, and so on?” 
About “so en” I have no opinion, but Iam couvineod that she is as incapable of 
consciously “colouring what she is told” as any of our best witnosses. When sho 
Dogan to make inquiries she “believed in Mr. Herbert Spencer's * ghost theory’ of 
“the origin of roligion” (p. 8). I think she coloured nothing to suit the theory in 
which sho believed. 

As to prayers we have Mr. Howitt’s account of “duneos round the clay figure” 
of Daramulun, “and the invocating of his name by medicine men," which certainly 
might have led up to it” (to “worship of Daramulun”) (Native Tribes of Southe 
East Australia, pp. 507, 508), and we havo whatever may be thought of Dicri appeals 
to the Mura-mura for rain (ibid., p. 396, “the Dieri also supplicato the Mura-mnrw 
to restrain the rain”). Mr. Marett, if ho ploases, ean fall back on the theory of 
missionary influence, addueing sufficient proof that, in ascertained eases, European beliefs 
have actually contaminated Australian rites. With his desire for ipsissima verba, for 
statements taken down, in whatever language the native informaut xpeaks, by n steno- 
grapher (or in a phonograph), Iam in the warmest sympathy. Our author (p. 3) 
tells us exactly ow, and by what method of interpreters, clicking each other, she got 
her information, in somo cases. I wish that other inquirers were as explicit. 

Since writing these remarks I have observed that in my Magic and Religion 
(pp. 35-89) I quote from a copy Er to me by Mrs. Percival Stow, about 1900, 
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‘Mr. Manning's remarks on Australian religion (1845-1848, Published in 1883 in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales), Mr. Manning mentions prayers 
for the dead ; and itis clear that his tribe had words also current among the Buahlayi, 
such as “ Bainme” for *Byamee” (the penultimate is short, Mr, Ridley says, Baitime), 
and “Balliman ” for  Ballima.” 

I have criticised Mr. Manning's unlucky uso of Athanasian terminology in my 
passage cited, and in the second edition of Myth, Ritual, and Religion, showing that 
hhe might as well have used the terminology of the Olympian n highost eriti- 

am may suggest that our author borrowed her facts and opinions from Mr, Manning 
that is not my belief. 

In Magic and Religion (p. 86) I erroneously represented Mr. Ridley (Journ. 
Anthr, Inst., 1892, p. 282) as quoting an escaped coaviet for ative prayers for 
the dead. ANDREW LANG 























India. Dalton. 

Gandhara Sculptures. By 0. M. Dalton, M.A. Fs 43 
‘The indebtedness of the art of Gandhara to that of the Greco-Roman world 

is a matter of common knowledge, but details in which Western influenco is clearly 

apparent are worth recording, whenever they come under notice, ‘The annexed figure 
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represents a small panel, in the usual grey schist, from an unknown locality on the 
north-western frontier, purchased by the British Musoum in 1904, ‘The band of 
ornament along the top, probably derived from the Inurel wreath or garland of Roman 
sculpture, and the columns with their eapitals in the debased neanthus descended from 
those of the Coriuthian order, may be dismissed as of too frequent occurrence to 
require avy comment. But the soroll held by the seated figure is less common, and i 
probably copied from the Hellenistic rather than from the Oriental type of MS., 
while an exceptional interest attaches to the seat upon which the right-hand figure 
is sitting. ‘This is a folding stool with eurved legs, of « kind in common use both 
in Greece and Rome, but not in the East. I am not aware that any ancient Indian 
chairs had this form ; they were probably more like the wooden seat brought by 
[6] 
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Dr. Stein from Turkestan and now exhibited in the British Museum. ‘Phe form soon 
senlpture is most familiar as that of tho sella enrulis of the higher Roman 
mnagistrates, which was essentially @ portable seat, without cither arms or back. It is 
represented upon numerous Roman monuments, and alliod forms aro seen upon thoxe 
of the Barly Christian period—for example, upon carvings in ivory. As this stool ix 
most nearly allied to those of the Roman imperial period, the evidence of this sinall 
relief is in harmony with the modern theory, which assigns tho Gandhara 

to the earliest centuries of our era. 




















‘Wales, 

Modern Druids in Wales. By A. I. Lewis, F.C.A M 

‘Thore is remarkable collection of stones on the common at Pontypridd, on 
high ground, about » mile east from the town, Firstly, there is a rocking stone, which 
moves when sufficient pre properly applied to it, and which is probably a work: 
of nature, Seconilly, this rocking stone has been surrounded by a circle, about 42 feot 
in diameter, of twenty-seven stoues, with a dozen more which look like the remains of 
a concentric inner cirele ; these stones average about 8 feot in height. ‘Chinlly, to thix 
circle bave been added two small eurved aventies, forming the head aud tail of a serpent, 
‘tho hend-ond crossing w little stream, nearly dey whon Twas there, but doubtless muel 
Jargor after a hoavy rain, Fourthly, the head of the serpent has been adorued with 
throo long flat stones, placed in the position of the threo sacred rays of light, aud with 
two stones, the tops of which are cut into dises and ornamented with various hiero- 
‘glyphies ; these latter aro obviously modern ; tho serpent, too, is so extremely Stukeleyan 
in its arrangements, and tho stones composing it are so small, that a strong conviction 
ppossosses the beholder that it cannot be older than Stukeley himsolf—say 150 yours at 
tho outside. But the circle certainly seems older than its appendages, for the entry 
to it from the tail of tho serpent is blocked by one of its stonoss; and if the circle 
‘wore really an ancient monument it would bo particularly interesting, as proving what at 
prosont wo only suspect, namely, that the buitders of the circles did make ome sort of 
use of the rocking stones. Such of the inhabitants as I was ablo to interrogate affirmed 
with one accord that all these structures were ns old as the hills around them, aud bad 
fevon been there in the days of their grandfathers, though one—not a native—made an 
‘exception against the two discs, which othors called the eyes of the sorpent, and said the 
Druids told the time of day by them, On returning home I, of course, consulted the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition, 1885, which says of Pontypridd, “Near the 
“town is far-famod rocking stone, 9b tons in weight, surrounded by so-called Druidieal 
“ remains,” & statement which is not supplemented in the tenth edition, published in 
1902. I also looked up Pontypridd in Johnston's Gazetteer, published in 1868, and 
found it mentioned a“ Druidic circle” in connection with it, so that it appeared that, as 
far back as 1868, at least, these stones were regarded as ancient works. Still, T could 
not swallow that serpent, so I wrote to the Incumbent of Pontypridd, who kindly passed 
my letter on to a neighbour, who, under the name of Morien, is a prolific writer on lntter= 
day “Druidism,” and he has informed me that both the serpent and the eirele were set 
up about ftty years ago by the Inte Myfyr Morganwg, “ Arehdruid,” who died in 1888, 
aged eighty-cight. Another informant also writes, ‘he cireles were formed about 1851 
«by Evan Jones, known as ‘ Myfyr Morganwg,’ who was by ocenpation a watchmaker 
«in the town ; otherwise he was the recipient of much antiquarian lore from ‘Tolo 
“ Morganwg,’ the copyist of so many Bardie and other mamscripts, the originals mostly 
boing of the sixteouth and seventeenth centuries, though some were of earlier date. 
‘Mytyr added to Tolo's store many ideas of his own, or borrowed from Stukeley and 
other writers of the ‘ Dracontic Circle’ era; he gathered about him a few disciples of 
« bis Neo-Druidio cult, and at last designed and erected, with their help, a double circle 
[4 
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around the rocking-stone, with, in addition, an avenue of stones, east and west, placed 
50 as to ropresent a serpent with the head to the west, symbolising the course of the 
‘sun from its rising to its setting ; in the head ho placed two eyo-stouos, slanting to the 
west, protrading from the earth abont 18 inches, upon which he earved on the one 
tho ‘omphalos,’ bordered by a snake, tail in month; on the other certain letters of 
© the ‘Bardic alphabet.’ At this shrine Myfyr and his followers met at the solstices 

and equinoxes, and made addrosses upon the symbolism and other matters ; there also 
many Gorseddan of the present type have been heli, and at one of these, about: 1860, 
the air aud verses now received as the Welsh national anthem were first performed 
and sung.” My informant then goos on to say thnt the rock’ we was frequently 
fa place for public meeting, and that there may possibly have been an old cixele round it 
Dut that he has not been able to find any eouclusive evidence to that effect. 

Now if it be asked why, under these circumstances, I have occupied this space 
in Maw in writing about a modern and utterly worthless construction, I will say 
in roply that these stones axe not only mentioned as antiquities in the Eneyelopedia 
Britannica and Johnston's Gazetteer, but. wore meutioued to me two years ago, by 
clergyman near London, a8 an instance of the correctness of the serpent. theory, and 
that, unless their true origin be placed on record, there is much reason to fear that 
in a few yours they may como to be rogarded—the dise aud long stones only oxeeptod— 
fas genuine antiquities, and entirely erroneous inferouces may be drawn from them. 

‘This also sooms to be a suitablo opportunity for pointing out that, whatever 
fragments of antiquo tradition may bo in the possession of the modern professors of 
Druidism, a knowledge of the original manner of using the British circles is not amongst 
thom, Some years ago I had some correspondence with Myfyr Morganwg, the 
youerable * Archdruid” who set up the Pontypridd serpent, anid he kindly sout mo a 
work of 120 pages in small print, apparently fall of learned and abstruse doctrine, 
which, being in Welsh, is entirely beyond my comprehension, as I am unfortunately 





















































quite ignorant of the language of my aucostors. Myfyr Morganwg's book is, however, 


full of the three mystic lines or rays of light, which are the original form of the 
‘government mark known as the ‘broad arrow,” and it also contains an illustration of 
aan application of them to a stone circle, representing three rays of light falling upon 
the centro of a circle from the north-onst, east, and south-east respectively, all being 
points to which I have found special reference mado in various circles (though chiefly 
to tho north-east). So far, therefore, #0 good ; but, in. the middle of the circle, wo see 
the Archdruid standing on a largo stone, and in an illustration to a book, sont to me 
by “Morion,” we also find him in the same position, and Morien, who fortunately 
‘writes in English, insists that a eapstone supported upon throe uprights is a nocossary 
addition to the centre of every circle. Now there is no circle that I know with a 
Aolmon in the middle, except little circles which have surrounded sopulchral tumuli, 
nor is there a flats ‘any, except the so-called altar stone at Stonehenge. ‘There 
hhave beon at Avebury and at Axborlow three-sided open shrines or “coves” in the 
contros of the circles, but these were not covered ; and in five other circles there 
have been single stones standing in the middle, but they were not such ns anyone 
could stand upon, while in the other Kuglish and Welsh circles I have visited, more 
thon thirty in number, including all the larger ones, there is nothing whatever in the 
contre, nor any reason to suppose that there ever lins heen anything, ther 

Tn many of the Scottish circles there are the remains of a tomb in tho middle, 
and T have suggested to Morien, as the simplest way of reconciling hix viows with 
the facts as shown by ancient reinsing, that some of the Druids on being driven out 
of eastern Britain into Wales found a broken-up tumulus with a cist in the middle 
and small circle or retaining wall outside, aud mude use of it as reprosonted by him 
n his picture, and that this use or misuse may have continued in Wales, though it 
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certainly never existed in England, where neither his three-legged eromlech, nor 
Myfyr Morganwe’s flat stone aro to be found in the middle of le, And on 
consideration I see no reason why this may not have been so. We believe, and have 
ood reason for believing, that the rade stone monuments originated in the neolithic 
stone period, but thore is also much reason to believe that they were used more or 
less continuonsly, and sometimes, no doubt, in very different ways from their origin 
objects, during the long ages that have passed sinco then. Had it not been vo it is 
difficult to suppose that they wonld havo been even so well preserved as many of 
them still are; superstitions fears in many eases prevented their receiving much 
uinage up to about two centuries ago, but would those fears have lasted all the 
while from tho neolithic age if they had not been reinforeed from other sources in 
the interval? As an instauce of this possible secondary we I may mention a 
statement with regard to. Lanyon Quoit in Cornwall “Lanyon signifies the 
“ ‘enclosure of On,’ the Arkite diviuity, aud therefore exactly implios what all 
‘eromlechs were intended to be—representations of the Noachic Ark . + + + in 
“ it were performed various ceremonies relating to the Bardic orders, with w reference 
to tho grent event of the deluge, and the primary one of these was the sheathing 
“ of a sworl as a token of their being devoted to peace, and insulatod from all the 

purtics and disputes of the world; being peculiarly dedicated to the Arkite gonins, 
“ it was entitled Maen Cotti, the stono of Cetti or tho Ark, and tho raising of it 
« was, according to the trinds, one of the three mighty labours of the Isle of Britain 5 
“ in it wero colobrated all the mysteries of Ceridwon or Cetti, and in it hor mystical 
cauldron was said to be warmed Ly the breath of nine damsels.” (This, of course, 
reminds us of the name “Nine Maidens” s0 often given to circles.) “Hore tho 
“ adventarous aspirants beheld some of the mysteries of Druidism, when admitted 
behind the voil which on such occasions was hung over its entrance.” * 

Most archwologists ngroo that Lanyon Quoit, and, as xome say, all dolmens, or 
fs Tam willing to admit, nearly all dolmens, were sepulchral chambors, but after 
all is it not quite likely that, having beon broken into aud left desolate, they may 
havo been used by xome succeeding generations which were perchance quite jguor 
of thoir original use, ax divinely provided sanetnaries for their own mystic rites ? 
If this bo admitted we can also admit. that onr modem Druids” may have some 
slight foundation for their expressed Lolief, not as to the primary or original, but as 
to the socondary or later use of some of our rude stone monuments, even thovgh that 






























































foundation may be very ill-proportioned to tho romantic superstructures that have been 
reared upon it, A. L. LEWIS. 
Africa, South-East: Zimbabwe. ‘Torday. 


Note on the Review of Dr, Randall-Mactver's ‘Mediz: 45 
Rhodesia,” in the Literary Supplement of “The Times,” April 
@th, 1906, Hy E. Torday, Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute. 
In the Literary Supplement of The Times of April 6th, 1906, appeared a critique 
of Medieval Rhodesia by Dr. Randall-Maclver, in which the following words oceurr 
« Is it conceivable that races like the modern Makalanga eould have raised such huge 
“ and extensive structures ?” ‘Though I have no personal experience of the Mkalaga, 
the following instance of the industrial capacity of a primitive tribe, whon impelled 
by an onergetic chief, may be of interest. 
‘At the point where the Luapula issues from Lake Meru the stream is opposed by 
the mountain called Kasmgeneke, round which it has to flow in a curve to make its exit 
from die lake. ‘The Wauyamwexi chief, who was formerly established in the district, 
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attempted to cut a canal behind the mountain, through which the river might iseue 
from the lake without describing the curve mentioned. It is true that he was driven 
from the country by the Babemba before he could accomplish his purpose, but enough 
of this work lias been accomplished to show clearly that, had he beew left: undisturbed, 
he wonld have been successful, As far as T ean judge the completion of such a eanal 
would have been a work even more considerable than the ereetion of the Zimbabwe 
ruins, It should be noted that the neck of Innd through which the exeavations for 
tho canal had beon commenced is of s the strong. 
emrent of the Lnapula, 














REVIEWS. 
Embryology. Kollman. 

Handatas der Bntwickelungrgeschiote des Menschen, Von Jaliva Kole FE 
mann, Jena: Vorlag yon Gustay Fischer, 1907, 28 x 200m, Price 13*50 
marks, or 15 marks (bound), each volume. 

‘The appearance of Professor Kollmann's Atlas of Human Embryology is « very 
appropriate sequel to the earlior descriptive treatise (1898) on thin wubject by the samo 
author. ‘The new work is to appear in parts, of which the first ix here wider eonsier- 

‘The volume is of imposing dimensions and sumptuous appearance. Bearing in 
rind the profusion of illustrations, of which there are more than 300 occupying about 
200 large platos, ono ean only wonder how this elaborate work eould be put on the 
markot at the extremely reasonable price charged for it, Surely British publishers 
hhayo something to learn here ! 

‘To return to our volun, we find that the plates are divided into the following 
series, dealing vespoctively with 

i. The human ovnm, 
4i, Tho first formation of the embryo. 
i, Embryonie coverings and membranes. 
iv. The external form of the embryo and featus, 
¥. The embryology of the skeleton. 
vi, Tho ombryology of the museular systom, 

‘Tho author (in his profuco) statos that ono of his aims has been to provide as 

complete history as possible from lnuman documents al 

‘After a critienl examination of thix work, the general verdict can only be one of 

approval. ‘The low price should make it accessible to n wido circle ot renders, and 
medical mon in particular (for whom the work seems to have been dexigned) will derive 
much benefit from its study. Having recognised this, a sense of disappointment must 
bo admitted, for an atlas of this kind might be made equally of great value to those 
‘engaged upou researches in embryological and allied studies, Such workers will not find 
the atlas s0 useful a, with but a little alteration, it might be made. ‘To speak moro 
definitely, the selestion of subjects for illosteation ix not equally luppy throughout. 
‘The convenience provided by such an atlas, of being able to compare the classical spect 
mons of embryos associnted with the names of His, v. Spee, and Reters with those of 
the Basle Collection, and the not less interesting but less well-known examples deseribed 
hy Bternod, is unquest But, on the other hand, one feels that opportunities of 
reproducing really valuable illustrations have been flang away in the selection of such 
comparatively unessential drawings as those depicted in grand proportions in Figs. 88, 
94, 95, 121, 122, 126, 127, 181, 149, 172, 178, 221, 222. Our conviction must be 
repeated that chaiees' have here been lost, while the work of such writers as, for 
example, Marchand, Siegeubeck van Heukelom, Hubrecht and Assheton would supply 
ample material for substitution, Again, the excellent and carefully reproduced. figures 
_ by Stevens of the pre-menstrual history of the ovum and Graafian follicle (Obstetrical 
C8) 
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Transactions, Vol. XLV.) might have beon laid under contridntion, But indeed, save 
fora single figure from Sir William Turner’s work on the placenta, it doos not appear 
that appeal has been made to British publications. ‘To enter into further details, it may 
de added that Fig. 208 exeites criticism, having the appearance of a photograph just out 
‘of foons, Fig. 291 is particularly interesting, for it reveals coutact between the first rudi- 
ments of femur and fibula, @ condition not admitted by our text-books. Figs. 311 and 
312 are perplexing, in that the descriptions which accompany them scem to have been 
interchanged, so that the description with Fig. 311 should apply really to Fig. 312, and 
vice versa. Finally, itis felt that although the illustrations from the American Journal 
of Anatomy may be rondereil absolutely miequivoeal in significance by the use of colours 
as here applied, yet this is not really necessary, while the general effect is to destroy 
the very remarkable artistic merit of the original drawings. Such are the impressions 
created by the atlas, which will be weleomed as one tending to fill a well-recoguised 
Jacana in the literature of human embryology. Should the foregoing criticisms appear 
to affect details only, it may be remarked that the volume has been subjected to as 
searching an enquiry as the circumstances would admit. 

Professor Kollmann’s second volume has now appeared, and it is convenient to 
auld separate notice, the book having become accessible only while the notes on the 
first volume were passing through the press. ‘The later volume is equally elaborate 
with the first, and is larger (the price is the same as for the first volume, however), 
containing over 400 illustrations. There can be no hesitation in pronouncing this to 
be an invaluable repository of information. Following the original plan of the work, 
the systems are illustrated in order. In this volume the alimentary canal is first dealt 
with, and special attention should be paid to the excellent reproductions (Figs. 363, 
364) of Professor Hammar's valuable models of the pharynx in early stages of develop. 
ment. Other useful illustrations are those of the central vessels in the early embryo, 
the descriptions of Mall (Figs. 543, 544) and Coming (Fig. 545) having boon used in 
this connection. Professor Dixon (Dublin) contributes one illustration (Fig. 639), and 
Professors Young and Robinson's work provides another (Fig. 748). Beyond this, as in 
the first volume, the resoarches of our countrymen are not prominent. In tho section 
which troats of the ear, Professor Hammar (Upsala) again provides models—represented 
in Figs. 763, 754, and 755—of great value. In conclusion, reference should be made 
4o the excellent bibliography appended to this work,  W. L. H. DUCKWORTH. 


























Religions. Anwyl and others. 
Religions Ancient and Modern: Celtic Religion. By Edward Anwyl, M.A. 4] 
Pp. 69. 
The Mythology of Ancient Britain and Ireland. By Charles Squire. Pp. 79, 
Religion of Ancient Scandinavia. By W. A. Craigie, M.A. Pp. 72. London: 
Constable, 1906. 17-5 x 12 em. Price 1s. each. 

This most welcome series of monographs on the religions of the world, the first 
four of whieh were issued in 1905 and noticed in MaN, 1906. 105, continues to 
make steady progress, while maintaining the high standard of excollence of which 
the opening volumes gave promise. These were followed last year by six others : 
Magic and Fetiskism (Haddon), Hinduism (Barnett), Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria (Pinches), and the three standing at the head of the presont notice, ‘Thanks 
to their frequent historic contacts and inter-relations, these naturally present many 
features in common, and may be conveniently discussed together, 

All the writers recognise one fundamental fact which had hitherto beon over- 
looked or too little observed, although on it depends a right understanding of the 
‘composite character of the religious systems provalent in Europe throughout historic 
times. When the proto-Aryan groups spread, probably at loug intervals, westwards 
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from the Eurasian steppe, they did not find the land a fabula rasa, but in many 
parts, as in Panuonia, Helvetia, Gaul, and Britain, alrenily occupied hy the men of 
tho Stone Ages originally from North Afrien, ‘These were not exterminated, but 
for the most part Aryanised in speech and to some extent in general culture by the 
warlike invaders from the cast, who, themselves for the most part worshippers of 
tho personified forees of Nature and expecially those of the upper regions, necessarily 
failed to extirpate the grosser heliefs, the demonologios, and chthonic deities of the 
indigenons populations. Hence the result was a blend of finer and conrser elements, 
‘which still persists in many places, often presenting the most violent contrasts betweeu 
the lofty conceptions of the “Olympians” and the erude superstitions and magic 
practices of the votaries of the goiiless Nerthus or Erthus and other terrestrial divinities 
(Tacitus). 

‘All this is well brought out and constantly borne in mind by Mr. Anwyl in his 
masterly essay on Celtic Religion in Pre-Christian Times, whero he remarks that 
“nothing is clearer than the marvellous persistence of traditional and immemorial 
« modes of thought, even in the face of conquest and subjugation, and, whatever ideas 
+ on religion the Aryan conquerors of Celtic lands may have brought with them, they, 
« whose conquests were often only partial, could not eradicate the inveterate beliefs of 
« their predecessors, and the result im the end was doubtless some compromise, or else 
the victory of the earlier faith” (p. 5). And again, “The more the scanty remnants 
« of Celtic religion are examined, the clearer it becomes that many of its characteristic 
« features had been evolved during the vast period of the ages of stone . . . We 
“ are thus compelled, from the indications which we have of Celtic religion, in the 
names of its deities, its rites, and its survivals in folk-lore and legend, to come to 
the conclusion that its fundamental gromdwork is a body of ideas, similar to those 
“ of other lands, which were the natural correlatives of the phases of experience 
“ hrough which man passed in his emergence into civilised life” (p. 7). 

‘The rest of the volume may be briefly described as a luminous expansion of this 
road prineiple, enriched by many valuable details, especially in the Welsh field. In 
the Irish a little weakness is here and there betrayed, as, for instance, in the omission 
of all reference to Phoenician contacts and influences, of which there ean be no 
reasonable doubt. In this connection it may be pointed out that no allusion is made 
by any of the writers to the Iate James Bonwick’s Irish Druids and Old Irish 
Religions whieh, if somewhat uncritical, embodies a vast array of data bearing on 
the early religious notions of the Coltie world. Here are copious references to the 
Phenician phallic rites of pagan times, and to the Phoenician god Baal, as in the 
salutation, Bal Dhia dhuit, “the God Baal be with you,” which might still be heard 
‘on the banks of the Suir almost within the memory of man. 

Although Mr. Squire’s fascinating little essay on British and Trish mythologies 
does not profess to supplement Mr. Anwyl's volume, nevertheless it forms a necessary 
sequel to that work, and does largely increase our knowledge of the old Celtic deities, 
‘as may be at once gathered from the two chapters on th gods of the continental 
and insular Celts. ‘That thero should be some overlapping of both spheres was 
indeed inevitable, seeing how closely interwoven are the mythologies and religions 
systems of all cultured peoples. Perhaps the brightest feature of this volume is the 
Incid way in which the gifted writer shows how tho dim old -heathen legends do not 
ie ont, but rather receive a fresh lease of life, when they become transformed and 
glorified by the almost inspired touch of the early Christian myth-mongers. ‘Thus 
the eauldron of heathen lore “has altered strangely little in passing down through the 
© centuries to become the Holy Grail which had been filled by Joseph of Arimathen 
« with Christ's blood . . . ‘The savage cooking-pot, which would refuse to serve 
a coward o perjurer with food, has been only refined, not altered, in becoming the 
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vessel which could not be seen by sinners, while the older idea is still 
“ retained in the aecount of how, when it appeared, it filled the hall with sweet 
savours, while every knight saw before him on the table the food he loved best. 
£ Like its pagan prototype, it enred words and siekness, and no one could grow 
“old while in its presence. ‘Thongh, too, the place in which it was kept ix but 
vaguely pictured by Sir Thomas Malory [iu tho Morte D'Arthur], the thirteenth 
© century Norman-French romance called the Seint Greal preserves all the charac 
“ teristics which most strike us in Taliesin's poem” (pp. 75, 76). But spacs forbids 
to pursue this attractive subject further. 

In the foreword to his Religion of Ancient Scandinavia, Mr. Craigie tells ws 
tat his chief endoavonr has been to oxtricate the strietly religious cloment from the 
voluminous mythologies in whieh it hns been enveloped by the Icelandic skalds, who, 
themselves poets, and writing in advanced Chi times, were naturally attracted 
more to the poetic and legendary aspects of the subject than to the already half- 
forgotten pagan beliefs of their Norse forefathers. In this he has been fairly successful, 
‘nd we have here almost for the first timo a clear and conseoutive account of the 
great gods, Thor and Odin, apart from their heroie and legendary associations; of 
the subordinate gods and goddesses ; of their temples and images; and lastly a most 
informing chapter on “Ceremonies and Ministers of Religion.” 

It is instructive to note that there was no distinet order of priesthood ; the religions 
functions being superintended by persons who also enjoyed temporal authority. First 
came the king, “on whose attitude towards the gods and their worship the prosperity of 
his people was believed largely to depend.” In virtue of their twofold office these 
priestly chiefs were regarded as divine and called so (gobi from go¥, god) whence pre- 
sumably the theory of “the divine right of kings” so deeply ingrained in th Teutonic 
temperament. But the priestly office was also hereditary, and could be transferred from 
one chief to another, the position being thus strictly analogous to that of the kings of 
Hawaii and other parts of Polynesia, who were not only rulers and priests in their own 
person, but were also descended from a long line of deified ancestors for whom lengthy 
theogonies and genealogies were prepared and embodied in the local oceanic sagas. Tu 
Norseland, as in Polynesia, the divine and the human elements thus become inter- 
mingled. Sometimes the gods appear as men and the men as gods, while the theogonics 
are called genealogies, and often merge imperceptibly in the human genealogics as 
the half-inspired singers, after deriving the deities from mortals, had redrossed the 
Valance by reversing the process. When we read of the exploits of the lesser 
Aeities, the vague entities hovering between heaven and earth, the sir, the nor 
(Rates), the valkyrjur (war-maidens), of Frey also and Njdrd and Baldr, and when 
we are told how Hinfnkel gives Frey joint possession with himself of all his worldly 
goods, we begin to wonder where the line is to be drawn between the human and 
the divine. Even after allowing for the full play of the anthropomorphic concept, 
wo have still to ask, Are many of these shadowy beings real geds, or demi-gods, 
‘or eponymous heroes, or only brave men deified perhaps like the war-sod ‘Ty, Inter 
supplanted by Odin? And Odin himself, our Woden, as in Wednesday, is in the same 
category, at times an all-powerful god, at times earth of the enrth, endowed with 
intensely human attributes. 

Mr. Craigie makes several allusions to human sacrifices, as when the goddess, 
‘Thorgerd, is appeased by the sacrifice of King Hakon’s son, and how as many as ninety- 
nine men are immolated at the great gathering held every nine years in Denmark. We 
know, of course, from Caesar how universal and how horrible were the holocausts in 
Celtic Gaul, and the question arises, Was the practice introduced by the proto-Aryans 
from the East, or borrowed by them from the Eurafrican aborigines ? Borrowings there 
possibly’ may have been, but they were not needed, since a careful consideration of all 
C3] 
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the evidence shows clearly that the trail of blood must have followed the track of the 
invaders aloug all their routes to Northern, Central, and Southern Europe. Wherever 
deep rivers lind to be crossed din ridges lnd to be built, aud as 
this was held to be an offence against the river god, atonement had to be made by the 
sacrifice of the aged, of anybody above the age of sixty. Hence in Latin sexagenarians 
wore called senes depontani, explained by Festus as those qui sexagenarii de ponte 
dgjicicbantur. 'Dhis toll was paid on the opening of the bridge, and repeated annually on 
the anniversary of the event, though in Inter times the so-called argei, straw effigies as 
priscorum virorum simulacra, were substituted for the living offerings to the river-god, 
‘Phis custom, which could not have been borrowed from the Westem peoples, prevailed 
everywhere amongst the Ttali, the Slavs, and even the Germani, as shown by the Low 
Gorman saying, Kruup unner, krunp unner, de Welt is Di gram, “Creep under, 
« Creep under, grim to thee is the world.” ‘Thus ix established 1 of 
























Inuman offerings amongst the proto-Aryans before they came in contact with the 
Neolithie populations of Central and Western Burope. A. H, KEANE, 








Scotland : Anthropometry. Tocher. 

The Henderson Trust Reports. 1. Anthropometric Survey of the mates of MQ 
Asyluns in Scotland. Edinburgh, 1905. 28 x 19m. 

‘This well-printed volume of anthropological data, collected by Mr. J. ¥. Tocher 
and his assistants, we largely owe, it is to be presumed, to the veteran Sir Arthur 
Mitchell, K.C.B,, and to the late lumented Sir John Sibbald, two of the Henderson 
‘trustees, as woll as to Dr. Johu Macpherson. ‘The idea was execllent, and the great 
amount of patient labour bestowed by Mr. J. F, Tocher and his helpers most 
praisoworthy, 

‘The points investigated were the head-length, head-Lreadth, and ear-height of 
the insane, their stature, the profile of the nose, and the colour of the eyes and hair, 
‘The oar-height was taken, rightly as I think, from the contre of the meatus in the 
‘Anglo-French way ; but whether it was the bregmatic or the maximum height is not 
stated probably it was the latter. Tho hair was unfortunately divided by Mr. Tocher 
under ouly four eategories, black being omitted; thus it is impossible to compare his 
rosalts accurately with Dr. Browne's in Ireland, or with mine, or with those of the 
German, Russian, Swedish, Austrian, and Italian observers generally. ‘This is the 
‘more unfortunate, as there are some distriets in Scotland—Argyll, for example—where 
Diack hair is common, and others, such as Tweolside, where it very rarely occurs, 
\d these might have been compared with advantage. 

‘The divisions of Scotland for asylum purposes are ia some cases very inconve- 
jent for tho anthropologist. Thus the Norse Shetlunders and Caithness men are mixed 
with the eastern Lowland Seotch in the Montrose Asylum, the Galwegians are amalga- 
mated with the more Teutonic Dumfriesshire men, the Islesmen with the maivlanders 
of Argyll, Ross, and Inverness-shire, the Oreadians with the citizens of Edinburgh. 

How far imbeciles and idiots are excluded does not appear. So far as I oan 
judge the measurements, though the lengths at least are cousiderable, are probably 
Yairly representative of the general popnlation. In one ease, that of Argyll, I can 
produce a kind of test. In fifty-five Highlanders, mostly natives of Argyll and not 
fof the upper class, I found a mean length of 200-15 mm., a breadth of 152-6, anda 
eophalie index of 76-27; while the male luuaties yield means of 199-34, 153°06, and 
76-83. ‘The approximation is sufficiently near. I estimate the average skull-eapacity 
of my fifty-five Highlanders at 1,514 com.; the Argyll lunaties would give 1,525 by 
Pearson and Lee's favourite process, or 1,550 by their 10 bis process. ‘The smallest 
‘mean size of head occurs in the Lenzie (Glasgow) Asylum ; it is 1,471 and 1,491 ecm. 
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by the two processes just mentioned ; but against this fact may be set another, viz, 
that the mean stature of the Argyll Innatics is 66-84 inches (1,698) and of the 
Lenzie men 64°7 inches (1,648), these being the two extremes in the several asylums. 
We knew already that there was mach physical degeneration in Glasgow.® 

The order of stature is—Argyll, East Lothian, Roxburgh, Banff, Toverness, 
Montrose (with Shetland), Aberdeen, the tallest statures being found in those 
connties where there are no very large towns, or in the Highland and the Anglian 
Borler districts if we are to invoke the ioflueuce of “race.” ‘The lowest occur in 
Glasgow (64°97 inches or 1,650 mm. in the two asylums taken together) and in 
Dundee, Greenock, and Paisley, and are pretty clearly due to urban degeneration. 

With regard to cephalic index, the north and the whole north-east have 
comparatively high one, everywhere reaching or exceeding seventy-cight ; tho west 
and south-west have a very low one, radiating, as it were, from Argyll; while the 
south-east, from the ‘Tay to Cheviot and the Solway, holds an intermediate position. 
‘Phose differences correspond fairly well to so many ethnological provinees. ‘The 
ear-height also is signifteant: the mean of this, in both men and women taken together, 
distinctly exceeds 135 in Midlothian, Perth, Stirling, Edinburgh, Roxbargh, East 
Lothian, and Montrose, and falls as distinctly below 135 everywhere else, except in 
Lanark and Paisley. Here the former category ineludes the whole of the old Saxon” 
or Anglo-Danish provines, with pechaps an old Brythonic or Kymrie area besides. 

Of the observations on colour I cannot speak with the same satisfaction. Ihave 
already mentioned what I consider to be the fault of not constituting « category for 
lack hair; but of greater importance is the evident incompatibility of personal 
equation in the observers. Of these there appear to have been at least three, 
‘Mr. Cran for the north, Mr. Macgillivray for the remainder of the country, and 
‘Mr. Tocher himself overlapping Mr. Cran in Aberdeen and Montrose, and Mr. Mac- 
gillivray in soven other asylums. Mr. Cran seems to have had a keen oye for red 
(of which he found 13 per cent. in the female Innaties of the small asylum at Elgin) ; 
but he could see hardly any lighteyed anywhere; and in all his districts majorities 
of neutral eyes and of dark hair aro reported. Mr. Macgillivray, on the other hand, 
reports in twenty-one out of the twenty-two divisions (male and female) which were 
exclusively his majorities of light eyes and medium brown hair. So far he would 
agree with most observers. He, too, however, finds red and fair hair quite exceptional, 
and in some instances absent. Mr. ‘Tocher’s own perceptions of colour would seem 
more to resemble those of Mr. Cran; for I observe that wherever he co-operates with 
Mr. Macgillivray the index of nigreseonce rises considerably, and in four such cases 
dark hair attains the majority over neutral, Red hair is scantily represented outside 
of Mr. Cran’s aren. 

‘Now most of us have been under the impression that blonds, as well as red-haired 
folk, abound in Scotland ; and that country is generally supposed to rank with or next 
after Scandinavia and the countries bordering on the Baltic and the North Sea as 
belonging to the area of the Xanthochroi. Certainly the ree officers agree with 
me in that opinion. See the several maps in my Races of Britain, constructed on the 
Dasis of tho recruiting statisties. 

It is true that cortain forms of insanity are more apt to occur in dark-eoloured 
persons than in blonds; but such preponderance is not sufficiently great to account 
for the peculiarities of these reports. Observations such as these on colour are valne- 
loss for scientific purposes, unless conducted with great accuracy and some technical 
knowledge. JOHN BEDDOR. 


* See Beddoe, Stature, and Bulk, in the Anthropological Mexoire for Dr. Maclaren’s Peport. 
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Africa, West. Leonard. 
The Lower Niger and its Tribes, By Major Arthur Glyn Leonel. AQ) 
London: Macmillan, 1906. Pp. xxii + 559, 23x 14 em, Prico 12s. 6d. 

With the exception of the three books of the Inte Sir A. B, Ellis, and Burton's 
Mission to Gelele, little has eon hitherto written of value for anthropological 
purposes on onr West African possessions. Major Leonard has qualifications for the 
task in his interest in the subject and his previous experience in India, He has 
evidently given the religion of the peoples of Sonthe geria_ much careful 
attention, not merely by personal observation but also by i He hns attempted 
ingaley's phrase ; and in this he seems to have had a 
‘embodied in the work before us. Frankly, 
not an account of tho tribes of the Lower 
not even an account of their religion, so much as Major Leonard's very 







































© of truth and justice on the Niger” 
divinity, also of the principle on whic ispensed and moral 
© cated, it is essential that the roader should understand the entire cons 
« the social system of the people themselves. ‘This is not only necessary in this 
specific instanee, but in every single circumstance that is connected with their 
existence. For this, and the social systom which has grown up around if, is s0 
% entirely woven in with their religio—the latter being merely an inevitable 
condition and outcome of the former—that, even if they would, they cannot get 
 qway from it.” All this is very true; and if Major Leonard had enabled his 
readers to understand the social system of each of the tribes dealt with he would 
have made an important contribution to authropology. ‘The pity of it is that with 
a considerable knowledge of, and sympathy with, the people, and fully comprehending 
that a people's religion and social system are so intimately bound up together, that 
the one cannot be understood without the other ; and, moreover, desiring to make 
their religion intelligible as far as may be to his fellow-coantrymen, he has succeeded 
in giving a straightforward account of neither the one nor the other. 

‘What was really wanted was that he should set down the plain, unvarnished facts. 
Having done this, he should have added the necessary comments, and this might have 
been done in much less space than Major Leonard's exposition actually oceupies. He 
insists again and again that the core of the native religion is ancestor-worship. It is 
obvious that to enable us to judge of the correctness of this intrepretation we should 
first have an account of the organisation, political and social, of the tribes, marking 
any differences between them. ‘This should be followed by information as full as 
may be of the different deities worshipped and the rites of each, as well as the rites 
employed at the chief epochs of life (birth, puberty, marriage, and death), at the 
various seasons of the year, and on other great occasions. If ancestor-worship be 
the substance of the religion we might expect to find the tribes organised on the basis 
‘of purely paternal descent. Are they, in fact, so organised ? This is to be inferred, 
ut it is nowhere clearly stated : and in the absence of a definite statement, we may 
perhaps be allowed to doubt it, sation of the neighbouring tribes, 
1s far as thoy are kuown, and even of some of the facts Major Leonard tells ns. 
Nor ean we be by auy means sure that all the gods incidentally named are deified 
ancestors. So far as ean bo gathered this is at least questionable, ‘To take one ease 
only, Simingi (a name which we are told means “the bad or rough water”) seems to 
bo @ god worshipped at Bonny. Where is the ovidence that such a god is a deceased 
ancestor? Major Leonard says that he is “practically the devil of the community ;” 
and only one offering to him is described—a sacrifice of a girl, A similar sacrifice 
(in this instance of tivo girls) is doseribed as taking place at Onitsha, which the useful 
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map appended to the book shows is many miles away from Bonny and the 
Wo are not even told to what yod they were sacrificed. 
‘The truth is that all the real information we get is incidental to the commentary. 
‘Tie commentary is the book. It pre-supposes a kuowledge of the tribes and their 
religion with which the reader is not furnished. Major Leonard has not appreciated 
hhis renders’ ignorance. Perbaps he could from his notebooks even yet give us a 
aystematic statement of the objective facts. ‘Pho more full and aceurato the statement, 

the better wo should bo able to understand and uso the commentary. 
B, SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


Religions, Barnett: Ameer Ali. 
Religions Ancient and Moderns Hindvlom, By LD. Baath Moby BO) 
D.Litt. Pp. 66, 
Islam. By Amoor Ali, Syed, M.A, O.LE. Pp. 78. London: Archibald Con- 
stablo & Co, 1906. 17°5 x12 em. Prico 1s. ach. 
Tn his attempt to compress an acconnt of Hindnism within the narrow limits of 
‘« primer Dr. Barnett bas attempted an almost impossible task, I am inclined to thi 
that it would have beon wiser to deal moro genorally with the development of 
Hinduism, and to give a loss detailed account of the myriad sects, a deseriptiont of 
which needs a much larger space. He might have told us how the primitive nature 
‘worship became corrupted by the indigenous idolatrios as the Hiudus pushed eastward 
along the Ganges valley ; why Behar became the scone of the rise of Buddhism and 
Jainism; how far the doctrine of Bhakti or faith was due to Christian influence. 
He has left himself no space to consider the beliefs of the peasant, which for practical 
purposes are the most important part of the faith, and he does not quite realise that 
‘Hinduism is not a “religion” in our sense of the word, and is rather a social institution 
‘knit together and influenced by caste. So far as tho book goes it is a good summary 
“based on trustworthy authorities. 
Syed Ameer Ali had a much easier task in dealing with the clear-cut monotheisin 
‘of Islam. Mohammedanism has been 0 often discussed by prejudiced writers that it 
is well that a learned Mohammedan should have an opportunity of deseribin 
‘own point of view. But it is needless to say that there is another side to the character 
‘of the Prophet and the history of the sproad of tho faith of which the reader of this 
‘manual will learn nothing. It would have beon well to include in the bibliography 
the works of some of the modern writers who presont the other side of the case. 
W. GROOKE. 
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Bibliography. ‘Thomas. 

Bibliography of Anthropology andi Folklore, Hy Northcote 17. i 
Thomas. 

‘The Authropological Institute and tho Folklore Society have resolved to issue 
‘etwoen them an annual bibliography of anthropology and folklore which will diftor 
in plan from any existing bibliography. It ix intended to deal with all literature 

les) published in the British Empire, In this way incompletenoss, the 
Bane of most bibliographies, may, in time at any rate, be banished, It will bo com- 
paratively onsy to ensure the inclusion of all stiff which uppers in England, but for 
much that appears in the colonies co-operation will he needed. May I appeal, firstly, 
‘to authors t0 sond mo their articles or books, and secondly, to tho local correspondents 
of the Institute to whip up such articles and books, and if need he, to procure them, 
‘Many colonial publications never seem to reach England at all, and if T do not receive 
‘copies they cannot be included. NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS, 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL OBJECTS FROM THE SOUTHERN BA-MBALA, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Africa, With Plate F. Torday : Joyce. 
Note on the Southern Ba-Mbala. By E. Torday and 1. A. Joyce, M.A. 52 

In Vol. XXXV of The Journat of the Anthropological Institute the authors 
published a paper on the Ba-Mbala, in which it was stated that this people wore 
immigrants from the south, who had changed their aboie under pressure, and had split 
up in the process. Since the publication of this paper, investigations have beon made 
among the other branch of this people, situated to the south of that previously described, 
and, since the former differ from the Intter considerably in cortain respects, it will be 
as well to supplement the paper in the Journal, which deals with the Norther 
Ba-Mbala, by « few notes on the Southern Ba-Mbala. 

‘The Southem Ba-Mbaln extend from the middle Kwongo eastward across the 
‘Yambesi and Jari, tributaries of the first, to the Kwiln Inst river they have also 
crossed, since a small colony is found 
fon the right bank, Near the sources of 
the Inano their continuity is broken hy 
strip of territory occupied by Ba 
Kwose, ‘Their neighbours to the north 
and wost are the Ba-Pindi, who separate 
thom from the Ba-Yaka ; on the east are 
tho Ba-Kwese and Ba-Bunda; on tho 
south-west the Ba-Lua, ‘The pres 
of tho Inst-named poople is interost 
in tho paper on the Northern Ba-Mbala, 
to which roforenco has beon made 
above, « local tradition was mentioned 
according to which it was stated that 
tho northward movement of the Ba 
Mbala had beon caused by prossure 
‘exercised by « people called Molun or 
‘Mila. It sooms cortain that tho Intter 
are to bo identified with theso Ba-Lus, 
and the conjecture of Ankermann is 
thus verified.* 

‘Those Ba-Lua, who appear to be 
Ba-Lunda, observo a poouliar tabu, in 
accordance with which they are un- Vio, 1—anrnop oP waTR-DRESSINO, 
willing to pronouneo the name of their Prom a phtoraph) 
tribe; if pressed on tho subject they will call some foreigner to give the required 
formation. ‘Their southern neighbours are the Bn-Djok*, called in the south Kioko, 
ith whom they are continually at foud ; in fuet it was wider pressure exercised by 
the latter that they ocoupied the Kwvengo and displaced the Ba-Mbala as mentioned 
above, ‘Their hatred of their horeditary foes is so great that, if the name * Ba-Djok* ” 
is pronounced in the presoneo of a number of Ba-Lun, each mau immediately 
expectorates violently. 

The Southern Ba-Mbala are a comparatively tall people, and though slenderly built 
‘axe very wiry, and in powers of endurance equal the Bn-Kougo. ‘They are exceptionally 
hospitable and well-disposed to strangers. Circumcision is general and is practised on 
boys before they are a year old. ‘The hair on the chest is removed except by old men 
and chiefs. No tattooing or cicatrization is found. 

* Zentralblatt J. Anthe,, 1807, p. 8 
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‘As regards applied omament they paint the whole body and every article of wear 
with red pigment: the native word for this colour is babala, and, sineo the name of 
the tribe is pronounced with the accent on the first syllable, it seems very likely that 
the word Ba-Mbala is a contraction of Ba-Bubala, “red people.” Any gift which 
may be presented to the traveller, be it an ogg, a fowl or a goat, is coloured red, and if 
white cloth is given them, they at once proceed to stain it their favourite hue. 

The hair is wom in five longitudinal ridges, the interspaces between which are 
shaved. ‘Theso ridges are never cut, and are usually braided, uniting in a single 
pigtail at the back, Across the forehead and over the ears runs a band of false hair 
(Big. 1). It is @ peenliar fact that many of the anthropomorphic carvings of the 
Northern Bi-Mbala exhibit tho form of hairairessing peculiar to the southern tribe. 

‘The ornamentation of his person is the chief occupation of the Southern Mo-Mbala 
when at home, his paint is renewed twieo or thrice a day, and his face ornamented 
with stripes of red, brown, orange, and violet; the pattern is usually ns follows :— 
© horizontal stripe on the forchead, a stripo from each ear to the tip of the nose, and 
agnin from each ear to the point of the chin, Personal beauty is an attribute which 
is highly valued ; it is considered a compliment to speak of a guest as young and 
handsome, and even war has been known to result when one chief has bonsted that his 
‘appearance was superior to that of another. 

Hats are rare, but are worn in war-time ; they are made of network with o brim, 
‘and are ornamented with red parrot-feathors. 

‘Phe waist-cloth is similar to that of the northern tribe, and is fringed in front, 

Bracelets are worn by all free men, and if a master presents one of his 
with a bracelet it is a sign that he sots him free, Chiefs wear thirty or forty bracelets 
of imported brass or native iron on each arm, and a similar number of anklets on 
each leg. 

On the upper arm is wor a tight cirelet of string with a tassel, in which is 
often stuck a small knife. 

Sandals of pussw aro worn in-hw 
protect the feet. 

Perhaps the most striking diforence betwoon the northern and sonthorn tribe tx 
that the latter do not ent human flesh ; it scoms most likely that the northern tribe 
ve adopted this habit from the Ba-Hoana and Ba-Yanzi, with whom the southern 
hhave not come in contact to any extent. It sooms unlikely that a poople who 
have acquired a taste for human flesh should have abandoned cannibalism ; moreovery 
itis a fact that some of the Bukwa-Mosinga tribe of the Bn-Kweso have, within tho 
ast ten yenrs or £0, become cannibals owing to association with the Ba-Pindi, Dogs 
are not eaten by the southern tribe. 

‘The huts are the same pattern as in the north, but those of chiefs aro much 
larger ; those of important chiefs are often from ten to fifteen metres long. 

‘The working and smelting of iron has beon learnt, according to the native 
account, from the Ba-Songo. ‘The building in which the smelting is practised is b 
‘of palm leaves, on a rectangular ground-plan, with a pointed-oval roof; at one end 
is a small door about: 1 metre high by 50 centimetres wide. A fetish is hung from 
the centre of the roof. Tron ore is common throughout the contry ; the furnace is 
of clay and rectangular, without » roof; at each comer is a pair of bellows si 
to those in use among the Northern Ba-Mbala. At oue side is dug a reservoir for 
the metal, which flows through an opening in ono of the walls. ‘The oro is powdered 
and placed in the furnace, and charcoal is placed on the top. ‘The slag is broken 
up and mixed with the clay from which pots are made, The metal is worked by 
forging only, casting is unknown. ‘There is a furnace in every village, and the chief 
is tho ironmaster. 
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The waterproofing of baskets, ax practised in the worth, is unknown, 

As in the north, each village, for the most part, is ruled hy an independent petty 
hief ; in some eases, however, there ix @ paramount chief for several villages. ‘The 
Intter stato of affairs is probably duc to a long alliance in war, 

‘The peculiar class of Muri, described in the paper on the Northern Ba-Mbala 
quoted above, and concerning which a few supplementary details were given at the 
end of a subsequent paper on the Bu-Yaka,® are found here also. ‘hoy are disti 
by the same type of bracelet, the muena, aul the same headeloth, yrpi, which, 
however, in the south is worn only at milonga (palavers). ‘To euch muena-bracelet 
is attachod « partienlar name, whieh is assumed by the wearer he does not, however, 
discard his former name, but may be called by either. ‘These meana-names, Ww! 
have become obsolete in the north, are exactly paralleled by the titles, derived from 
estates, which are assumed hy the hereditary nobility of “Englund, 
enstom, in accordance with which, in the north, the successor to the 
steal his predecessor's skull, is not found in the south ; the follo uggestion may 
explain this fuct, ‘The Ba-Yanzi are recognised as the snzerains of the territory 
which the Northern Bu-Mbala have acquired by purchase from them ; aud in recognition 
of this fact they have n right to the skulls of wll people killed in war among the 
uorthem tribe (perhaps even to the whole body in tho days before the Bu-Mbala 
‘adopted eaunibalism). ‘These skulls, together with those of theie own people and 
thoir enemios, 
tho BaeYanti 
chiefs keop all 
together in 
separate little 
hut, a sort of 
museum, — and 
refuse to part 
with them on 
any eonditions. 
‘This fact vory 
probably Jed to the stealing of the skull of the deceased muri in the north, 

A newly-purehased slave must give all his earnings to his master, but aftor 
year or #0 he ix allowed to keop them for himself ; possibly by this time he is eon 
widered to have refunded the price originally pail for him by his master. 

When « married woman pereoivos that she is pregnant, she anust confess all her 
former lovers to her husband ; if she forgets tho name of a wingle one it is believed 
that the child will die, ‘Those with whom she has hd intoreonrse before sho was 
‘married (i... was taken to the horse of her husband) pay a nominal fine of one or tivo 
djimbn to the husband; but those with whom sho las had relations after marriago 
must pay © heavy sum of from 5,000 to 10,000. Onee the wife ix pregnant conjugal 
fidelity is necessnry for both parties, otherwise the child will dic, and deatins of 
children are usually attributed to this conse, If tho child dies the parents must 
undergo a purifeatory rite. Clothed in a now Aimpussu (palm-cloth skirt), they go 
to a river accompanied by an old woman, usually the sister or aunt of the wife, who 
dips them thrice in the water. In retien for this sorvico she receives the two kimpusan 
worn by the erring comple. 

‘The Southern Ba-Mbala use the same mnsical instruments as the northern, 
songs are the same, but they are better mus 

‘A particularly interesting fact ix that the erossbow is known among the Southern 
BaeMbala, not as a weapon, but as a toy used only by children for shooting 

+ Joure, Anthr. Tost, Wok. XSXVI, pe BU : 
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and erties, ‘The stock ix made from a palm-leaf rib, with the natural groove uppermost. 
In the specimen eollected (Fig. 2) and in several others observed, the shape of the stock 
imitates a gun, and a hole has been made in the “muzzle” ond to imitate the bore of « 
gunbarrel. ‘The method of release is ingenious : two pogs, in this ease European nails, 
‘ro fixed in the stock where the hammers ooour in a gua, the front peg is immovable, 
the other is allowed a certain amount of play backwards and forwards ; to the contre 
of the bowstring is fixed a short piece of wood, the bow ix drawn, tho movable pog 
pulled forward, and the piece of wood attached to the howstring is wedged botweon the 
two pegs. ‘To fire the bow the rear peg is drawn back by a short string passing, 
through a vertical hole in the stock, and the bowstring is thus released. In tho 
specimen fignred a trigger-guard is added to complete the resemblance to a gun, 

‘War is made as among the northern tribe, but no prisoners are taken. ‘The skulls 
of opponents slain in the great war or gembi are exposed in the village until the end 
of the war, when they are given back and buried. 

Their religion is much the same as that of the Ba-Huana 
to have double soul, of which tho clements are the doshi, or double 
m'tyima, which corresponds to the bun of tho Ba-Huana, ‘The appar 
mityina of @ dond man is called mafakuln (among the Ba-Huana fukulu). 

Women suckling children neither paint nor ornament themselves, aud must abstain 
from all soxnal intercourse, 

In other rospeets the description of tho Northern Ba-Mbala contained in tho paper, 











each adult is supposed 
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to which reponted reference lias boen made, may be taken as true also of tho Southern 
Ba-Mbala, B, TORDAY. 

_ T. A. JOYCE, 
Archwology: Eoliths. Kendall. 


‘The Oase for Eoliths restated. By the Rev. Hl. G. 0. Kendall, M.A. 53 

In the minds of many poople it is not _yot proven that thero aro such things 
‘as “colithio” flint tools, i.e. Aints chipped’ by man at some poriod which considerably 

‘edatos the palmolithio age and showing « rader industr 

To some of us, howover, the thing seoms as clonr as is the established fact of the 
existonce of man of the Old Stone Age. 

At Hackpen Hill in Wiltshire, at a height of 875 foot O.D., 1 have found small 
patches of drift 60 ind flaked stones, abraded and striated 
‘and also unabraded. Almost all that I have obi ve come from tho surface of 
tho ground whore the drift may be seen. ny however, of some of the 
wrought stones, at any rate, forbids auy other supposition than that they aro part and 
pareel of tho drift in which they aro found. ‘Chey are exactly similar in condition to 
its constituent, naturally Uroken flints. Some of them cannot have beon carried on 
to tho top of the hill hy palwolithic man and there dropped, for they are abraded 
‘almost beyond recogni At the time that these stones wore being abraded, tho 
nearest paleolithic sites cannot have been habitable. It is, moreover, unlikely, to say 
tho least of it, that the Old Stone Age man should have carried flakes and flaked 
oraps thither unless the placo were one of constant resort. But in this latter caso 
vo should find somo sigus of his better flaked, unabraded, and non-ochreous implements 
on tho hill tops. 

How, thon, did the flaked stones of the plateau drift reach the summits of the 
hills where they now lie? 

There are two possible means. Hither the configuration of the country must 
have been completely different from that of palweolithie times when these stones were 
deposited, and the hill top must have been a valley, or the stones of the drift must 
have been pushed into their present position by ice. 
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of such thickness and quantity as is not supposed to 
have existed in the South of England since the glacial period, for Hackpen Hill rises 
more than 800 feet above the bottom of the valley down which runs the bun 
which constitutes in winter the upper waters of the River Kennet. If, therefore, in 
such configuration of the country ax now exists, or ux existed in palwolithie times 
when the presont river valleys were already deeply cut, ice was the transporting agent, 
tho implements are proved at once to be pre-glacial, So according to this theory they 
woul be a long while pre-palwolithie, since palwolithic man is generally supposed to 
ve post-glacial, 

If the above remarks he true and the reasoning sound, there can be no doubt 
whatever as to the flaked stones which are fonnd in the highest plateau drifts belonging 
to an age much older than the pakeolithic, From the deift on Huckpen Hill, at 
875 feet, I have a few flaked implements of varying degroos of exeellence ot rudeness. 
Some are very much abraded aud striated. I have only found them after very diligout 
search, One specimen, in particular, is of great importance. It is very much striated 
‘and so much abraded as, at first sight, to be diffcnlt of recognition. But on examination 
it is seon to have been as definitely flaked on both faces as an implement from tho 
river drift. One face is flat, the other convex. A portion of crust or of till olier 
brown surface romains on the latter face, In outline the implement is of the ovate 
type, but with one bow-shaped edge such ax may be seou on many river drift implements 
also, I have another implement with most definite flakings and of somewhat peculiar 
type, which is seareely abraded at all. A. third is very small and delicately flaked, 
‘The one is ochreous, the other ochreous brown, in colour. ‘The flakes are abraded, 
striated and ochreous brown, In certain hollows, where it would seem that a clayoy 
matrix has by some means partially disappeared, may be found unabraded or slightly 
abraded flaked stones of a dark greenjsh hue. ‘These, it would appoar, are of later 
ate than the ochreous-browa stones, but belong to a period which presumably antedates 
the formation of the present valley system. Incidentally, I may mention that I have 
found on the hill-top a small piece of abraded Upper Greensand chert and small 
pebbles of flint and quartzi 

Resuming, I do not see how we enn escape the conchision that the before-mentioned 
flaked and abraded flints, if not the unabraded flints also, prove the existenco of man at 
4 time which is very distinctly separated from and anterior to the palwolithie age of the 
valley drifts. ‘They seem also to point to the fnet that althongh we have discovered 
the handiwork of human beings who may be described ax pre-palwolithic, we have 
hot yet gut back to a time when some individuals of the race could not make a flaked 
implement of paleolithic type; unless, indeed, such gravels as those near Rending 
and at Alderbury Hill, uear Salisbury, ean be shown to be of earlier date than the 
rift of Hackpon Hil, 

‘The eolithic implements, flaked pieces and flakes, whilst they prove, according 
to the argument of this paper, the existence of pre-palweolithie man or man before the 
prosent river valley system, do not, it may be sid, of themselvos necessitate the 
hhuman authorship of the work on the merely trimmed flints. 

Have these ruder pieces been trimmed by the hand of man ? 

‘To begin with, we have no absolute proof that man made the flaked implements. 
But, short of absolute proof, the evidenee is so strong and of such a kind that we 
should be unreasonable if we refused it. Such evidence we accept, as a matter of 
fact, in w hundred other matters and few are found to quarrel with it. 

We judge, in the first place, by analogy. We perceive tat if we strike a picco 
of fresh chalk flint, or even a tougher pices, with a direet blow near its edge and on 
a flattish surface, the piece that comes off has a bulb of perenssion exactly similar to 
that on many pieees of flint in the river gravels. We notice, also, that a hollow 
{8 ] 
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place of greater or less depth, is loft upon tho parent block and that this hollow often 
shows tiny ripple marks eurving away from the direction of the blow. We know of 
no power than can produce like results save that of force applied in the form of a 
How, unless it were very direet and consistent pressure at one particular point, From 
tho likeness of the resuits, therefore, and the absence of evidence of any other possible 
‘ease, wo decide in the ease of the flakes or single piccos struck off that a like eause 
‘must have produced them in both 

Wo next find that some of the flints from tho river gravels aro covered with 
ipple-marked hollows, and must, therefore, havo received n large number of blows. 
In the cases of single piecos which havo been struck off from a parent block, wo admit 
to ourselves the possibility, so far ns our argument has at present gone, that one of 
the forces of Nature, such as violont river action, may have struck off the flake. But 
we notice that in the case of those flints which are covered with hollows resulting 
from blows, the said hollows are x0 shallow and at such an angle to the edge of the 
stone, that a method and a skill must have been required for the majority of the 
trokes such as no power of Nature in our oxperience is eapable of giving under 
existing or pre-oxisting circumstances. Experiment, at the snme time, proves t0 us 
that man is eapable of producing today similar flaked stones with no other tools 
than such as primitive man may havo fonnd to hand. In addition to the foregoing 
evidence, wo notico that the implements are of a convenient shape for use in the 
cutting, boring, soraping, &e., of such articles as ancient man must have needed to 
operate on, 

By exporimont, by our experience of the powers of nature and their work, and by 
‘© process of reasoning which may be described as common sense, and which, though it 
comes short of absolute proof, is practically unanswerable, we conclude that these stones 
have been flaked by an intelligent being. 

Can arguments of similar weight be produced to show that man has operated 
fon the trimmed, as distinct from flaked, piocos ? 

In my collection I have moro than a thousand Knowle Farm Bit pal 
implements from the best to the rudest, I have perhaps n like mumber of ruder pieeos. 
‘There is no clear-cut dividing line between the two groups. Numbers of flaked imple- 
ments have the trimmed edges. Other pieces precisely similar in form are trimmed 
only. Some pieces not of implomental shape are flaked and trimmed, other similar 
piccos aro trimmed only. At this pit implements have been exceedingly numerous 
‘within a small space, Within the same space and in the same strata as the implements, 
tho trimmed pieces are numerous or the reverse in exact proportion to the implement 

T have also searched pits in the Lea valley in Hertfordshire where, ordinarily, an 
implement is a very rare thing ; and hero, also, the trimmed pieces are correspondingly 
rare. What stronger proof can be forthcoming that man operated on these trimmed 
Palwolithie piccos? Now, finally, ranged side by side in my cabinets with the 
Kvowle Farm Pit trimmed, and trimmed and flaked piecos, are trimmed pieces from 
the top of Hackpen Hill which, as regards form aud trimming, are perfect duplicates 
of the Knowle specimens. I may add that I shall be happy to show to any one 
interested in the subject my collection in which series after series and numberless details 


and comparisons bear witness to tho truth of the above arguments. 
H. G. 0, KENDALL. 













































Africa, South : Archeology. Johnson. 
Note on a Stone Implement from the Embabaan Valley, South 5A 
Africa. By J. P. Johnson. 
‘The oceurrenee of typical palwolithie (Acheulian) implements in the tin-bearing 
gravels of the Embabaan river was announced some time ago by Professor Rupert 
{ 8] 
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‘ones, who described thirteen examples found by Mr. Ryan. 
by a drawing to actual size of one of the specimens. 
Talso have a number of typical palwoliths of quartzite, chert, quartz and ap! 
from the Embabaan valley. ‘They were given to mo by my frioud Mr. Nash, who 
received thom from Mr. Ryan, ‘Together with them wore « number of chert flakes 
trimmed to a point and suggestive of a more advanced stage of culture. Most of 
theso aro trimmed on one side only, but two or three of them have been worked on 
both. ‘The object of this note is to draw attention to ove of theso Inst. ‘The 
accompanying drawing is a fairly accurate representation of the specimen in question, 
‘though it does not do full justice to a really beautiful example of the work of the 
Stone Ago. Its resemblance to certain of the well-known Solutro-Mngrlalenian types 
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STONE IMPLEMENT, EMBADAAN YALUEY (ACTUAL 812). 


of Europe is unmistakeable, and there can be little doubt, I think, that it is of more 
reeont date than the associnted Acheulian type 

I have shown elsewhere that implements bolouging to that stage of culture are 
widely distributed over South Afriea, while, long before my discoverios, the double- 
pointed type had beon described from the Cape Town flats. Moroover, in every ease 
whore both groups have been found at the same place, ¢.g., at the junction of the 
Riet and Modder rivers, at the Taatbosch spruit and at Prieska, the evidence is 
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ecidedly in favour of their being of diferent age. I may add, in conclusion, that 
some further discoveries which I have made in the Boshot district, and which T hope 














to describe shortly, likewise point in that direction. J. P, JOHNSON. 

‘Totemism. Lang. 

Conceptional Totemism and Exogamy. By Andrew Lang. 55 
‘Phe “ conceptional” theory of the origin of totemiam, as accepted by Mous. 


A. van Gennep in his Mythes et Légendes d’Australie, may be briefly stated thus = 
‘women, when first conscious of approaching maternity, attributed their experiences 
to the invasion of w spirit, emanating from any object which, at the moment, caught 
their eyes, or struck their faney ; or hnd recently been eaten by them. ‘The child, 
then, must be a member of the species of that object—a cloud, a star, a beast, a 
bind, an insect, or anything except a human being. Yet, surely, men and women were 
8 likely as clouds or stars, or tonds, or cockatoos, to entch the eye and strike the 
fauey at the critical moment. 

‘They never did; at least we know no human totems except in a single tribe, 
where we find the Man and the Laughing Boy totoms. No girl or woman totem ix 
known, How doos the conceptional theory account for this fact? ‘The children being 
always human, it was much easier and moro natural to account for them as invading 
spirits from adjacont human beings, male or female, than from toads, fish, clouds, treos, 
grubs, or stars, Yot human beings ax sonrcos of the invading spirits which became 
children wore never selected x totems, save in tho two isolated casos mentioned. How 
ean this be explained on the eoucoptional theory of the origin of totemism ? 

A recent theory of the origin of exogamy (Mr. Frazer's in The Fortnightly 
Review, September, 1905) also presents dificulty. "Phe division of tho tribe into 
“ two exogamous halves. . . « is obviously to prevent the marriage of brothers 
“with sisters. 3." ‘Tho rulos “wore deliberately devised and adopted as a 
“ means of preventing the marriage, at first, of brothers with sisters.” “Each tribo 
“ was, in fact, divided into two lnlves, all tho children of the same mothers b 
ned to the same half, and the mon of each half were obliged to take their 
“ wives from the other half.” (Op. eit, pp. 457-460.) 

It this hypothesis be correct, it seoms that the relationship of “own" (not 
“ tribal") brothers and sisters was universally recognised even before the beginning 
of exogamy, As far as I understand the situation, “ tribal” brothers and sisters must 
stand in a later sort of relationship, eroated by the exogamous organisation. ‘The 
“tribal ” brothers and sisters aust be brothers and sisters in law; they had no such 
relations before they were regimented into the two phratries. ‘Thus, as far as brothers 
and sisters, recognised as such, aro concerned, tho “descriptive” must be earlier than 
the “classificatory” aystem. ‘This I conceive to be true, but this view is not usually 
taken by students who hold that exogamy arose in a deliberate segmentation of a 
previously “undivided commune.” 

If the scheme—a deliberate regimenting of brothers and sisters uterine ‘into two 
exogamous and intermarrying; divisions—is conceived as having beon universal, it 
will follow that all tribes began by reckoning descent in the female line, If we 
suppose that, everywhere, “ conceptioval ” totemism came first, and then was developed 
into the local totemism of the Arunta, it is obvious that, from the very beginning, 
all totems would appear in both phratries, and thus everyone might marry into his or 
her own totem. All tribes, except the Arunta, must havo later redistributed the 
totems, s0 as to make inter-totemic marriage impossible. It is not easy to see why 
the Arunta, who have advanced so far as to develop the eight class system, stood 
‘apart from the otherwise universal redistribution of the totems, except on the hypothesis 
‘that they never recognised anything hereditary in the totems, 
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On the theory that they began by inheritance of exogamous distinotions through 
males, they must also have begun by putting iuto one phratry all the children of one 
set of husbands, and into the othor phratry’all tho children of the remaining husbands, 
rogardless of totems. This proceeding would not necessarily imply recognition of the 
physical facts of fatherhood ; but it would imply recognition of individual marriage, 
which the Urabunna are said not to recognise even now. ‘Thus the culture of the 
Arunta must, from the first, have been strangely anomalous. ‘They either began by 
reckoning in the male line, or they reached that form of reckoniug and the cight-class 
system very early, while they retained, at the seme timo, the most primitive seheme 
of totemism extant ; yet they are aware that there are divisious to which it is “right” 
for each totem to be restricted ; though, in fact, they ave not so restricted. How did 
they learn this notion of right and wrong if they have not passed through and ont 
of the universally prevalent form of totemic distribution? Thave seen no answer to 


















” rothers and sisters, whether paternal or uterine, 
jen to intermarry is conjectured to have heen that such unions were 
thought “injurious to the persons immediately concerned.” (Op. city p. 461.) But 
in that ease, as only the persons immediately concerned were in danger of injury, why 
‘were such unions made capital offences? A person ix supposed to be injured, in one 
way or another, by eating his or her own totom. Yet thin is not a capital offence ; 
nor, as far as T know, is it any offence at all against tribal lay. It is the sinner's 
own afair. Tntretotemie unions, on the other hand, are, or were, a deadly offence to 
the community 5 and why ? 

Onco more, if we adopt the view that “the effect" which the regulations 
“ aotually produce is the effect which they wore intended to produce,” we cannot 
‘easily argue that the intended effect was the prohibition of marriage between own 
brothers and sisters, whether in the male or fomale lino ; for the regulations, indeed, 
produce that effect, but they also produce much more, ‘They bar marriage between a 
man or woman and all the members of his or her own totem and phratry, or oxogt 
mous moiety. That is the effect which tho regulations actually produce, aud, on the 
principle advanced, that must bo the effect which they were intended to produce, 

‘As brotherhood and sisterhood, on the female or malo side, was, by the hypothesis, 
already recognised, then, if it were merely thought desirable to prevent brothor and 
sister marriages, it was only necossary to pass tho law that such unions of rocoguised 
near kin must not occur. It was not necossary to make the existing much more 
ion. The actual rule is, “10 unions betwoon persons of the same 
‘and that is the rule which we have to explain, 
‘Why was marriage between members of the samo half of the tribe—the halves 
eing often known by the nam regarded ns a deadly offence to the 
whole community ? ‘That seems to be the problem of the origin of exogamy. ‘To 
solve it I think that we must go back to the time of a very small community, wherein 
such unions would have been the cause of jealousies which would destroy the peace 
of tho community, and break up the community itself. For that valid reason such 
‘unions were placed in the brief savage list of capital offences. ‘These aro very rare 
indeed in savage jurisprudence; I scarcely remember any others except ralevolent 
witcheraft. But given a community in which marriages within the group were apt to 
‘be causes of murderous jealousies, we have a valid and intelligible reason for punishing 
ail such unions with death. ‘This would explain the latitude of the law, which does 
not apply to brothers and sisters alone, but (except among the Arunta and Kaitish) 
to all who bear the same totemie name, or belong to the same exogamous moiety. 
‘There must have been a time when the very existence of the community was onda 
gered by marriages within it; if not, why is such a marriage, or rather why was 
C 9] 
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such a marringe, punished by death, and later by excommunication, expulsion from the 
tribe? Can anyone suggest any other reason for the Draconian and exceptional 
severity of the law ? 

‘This is a point which I think we havo too much neglected. We have not reflected 
‘on the circumstance that, among very backwarl savages, the death penalty is of 
extreme ravity, Some most stringont practical reason must have caused men to attach 
it to the breach of exogamons mules. Such a breach cannot have been a spiritual” 
‘offence connected with the blood of the totem, for nobody is punished by law for 
wedding. his totom’s blood, as far as I havo read in any book, 








ANDREW LANG. 


REVIEWS. 
Australia. ‘Thomas. 
Kisship Orgmintins and Group Marrloge in Australie. By Novtote W. BR 
‘Thomas, MA. Cambridge : University Pross, 1906. Pp. xiv+-168, 22x 14 em, 
Price 6s. 

‘This extremely useful book on the social organisation of the Australian aborigines 
may be divided into threo parts: a goneral theoretical part consisting of the early 
chapters and other introductory mattor ; a systematic part devoted to a careful analysi 
‘and discussion of the phratries aud matrimonial classes which aro the distinctive 
featuros of Australian society ; and lastly, a polemical part directed against the view 
‘that group marriage exists or has existed in Australia. Certain fentures of Australian 
society receive little notico, thus the fandamental problem of the relation between the 
totem groups and the other social divisions is hardly considered, the reason being, 
‘as wo are told in the preface, that our knowledge of the nocessary facts is 

















for propor treatment of the question. Again, the part played by true blood-kinship 


in tho ordering of society receives little attention. 

‘The introductory portions coutain many valuable sections dealing with definitions. 
Anthropologists will soon have to settle the propor use of their terms by somo kind of 
collective action, and when this task is undertaken Mr. ‘Thomas's book will provide 
them with much valuable material as a basis on which to work. Among many useful 
terms which are suggested may he mentioned patrilocal and matrilocal marriage to 
replace the unsatisfactory deega and beena marriage, and corresponding terms aro used 














to denote the mode of doscont aud of the exortion of authority. Among the many 
jons of the different forms of marriage two points may be mentioned. Mr. ‘Thomas 


defi 
uses polygyny and polyandry in their strict senses, and applies the redundant cerm 
polygamy to the combination of the two, ie, to unions of moro than one man with 
moro than one woman, which are yet not group marriages, this latter torm boing 
Yimited to eases in which all the men of some definite social group are tho husbands 
of all the women of another dofinite group. It wold be vory useful to be able to 
use the word polygamy in this sonse, for it is not wanted as a name for the form of 
marriage to which it, ied in everyday use, but this general use is now so firmly 
fixed that the proposed 
ind of collective action. ‘The other point is that Mr. Thomas inclndes under marriage 
such tinions between the sexes as arefonnd in the Australian pirrauru custom, and 
consequence has to divide his three chief eategories—polygyny, polyandry, and poly 
gamy, into several subdivisions. It is probable that it wonld be more satisfactory to 
refuse to regard these unions as species of marriage, and to erect a new genus to 
include such customs as those of the pirrauru and piraungaru in Australia, the mokh- 
thoditi institution of the ‘Todas, the consorting of Nair women with Nambutiris 
and the European customs of the cicisbeo and the mariage « trois, 
4 C9] 
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While on the subject of definitions I should like to express my dissatisfaction 
with Mr. ‘Thomas's use of the term “kinship,” which he limits, though not quite 
consistently, to the relationship set up by common membership of a social group. In 
its ordinary use kin implies blood-relationship, and it seems to me a misfortine to 
apply it primarily to such a relationship as that set up by the common possession of 
® totem, A. very important problem in sociology arises ont of the relation between 
the bonds set up by common membership of & vocinl group and those dependent on 
community of blood, and the discussion of this problem will not be facilitated by 
using for the second kind of Lond a term which should properly denote ono of tho 
first kind. 

‘The systematic part of the book will be of very great value to all who are trying 
to find their way into the complexities of the Australian class xystom, ‘There is u 
full account, illustrated by maps, of the distribution of phratry and class names, and 
tnuich information is given about the meanings of those names and the evidence for 
the mode of relation of the two groupings. ‘There is much ingenious criticism of the 
various views which have been advancod to explain these groupings, but the only 
absolutely positive conclusion is that the grouping in phratries is earlier than the 
division into classes, and the whole discussion leaves the reader with the conviotion 
that we want much more work, and much more exact work, before any definite 
‘opiitions can bo formed on many of tho points raised in this portion of the book, 

Tho polomic against the existouce of group marriage which forms the remainder 
of the book falls into two parts : a criticism of tho value of the claasificatory systom 
of rela ax ovidence of former marringo regulations and a minute criticism of 
the evidence provided by Dr. Howitt and Messrs. Spencer und Gillen in favour of the 
existence of gronp marriage in Australia in the present or the near past. A full 
consideration of tho first part would be impossible within the limits of this review, 
‘and I propose to deal with this quostion elsewhere, 

the second part of the polemic the point at issue betweon Mr. ‘Thomas and 

the Australian investigators turns largely on the fact that they do not uso the term 
“group marriage” in the same way. If the term is used in tho strict sense proposed 
by Mr, Thomas, and this seems most necessary, it is clear that the existence of group 
‘marriage at the present time in Australia has not boon demonstrated. ‘The various 
forms of union between tho sexes which have been recorded, however, suggest various 
stages in the evolution from n condition of group marriage, and it is far from eortain 
‘that more exnet methods of investigation than have hitherto been employed in Australia 
might not reveal the existence of true group marriage at the present time. Mr. ‘Thomas’ 
criticism is largely devoted to the value of the pirrauru union as evidence of group 
marriage, and he points out many features on which further information is neoded, 
‘Phere is one point to whieh, perhaps, insufficient attention bas heen paid, viz, the 
clear evidence of the connection of the pirrauru custom with the totem grouping: 
It is here that the relative antiquity of the totemic and class groupings becomes of 40 
much importance. If the totemie system is Inte, the close connection of the pirrauru 
‘custom with it would make it improbable that this custom could be # survival of group 
‘marriage. If, on the other hand, the totemic grouping is older than either the phratriac 
‘or class groupings, it would become highly probable that we have in the pirrauru 
custom a survival of group marriage. 

‘The book is provided with a good index and bibliography. ‘There are some errors 
fn the text, to some of which Mr. Thomas has himself called my attention. On p. 10 
 phratriae organisation is wrongly ascribed to the Todas. On p. 41 the classes of 
the children are given wrongly for the four-class system, and there is an obvious mistake 
fin the Inws of descent of the cight-class system. On p. 43 the classes of IIT. are in 
the wrong order; Balgoin and Bunda belong to one phratry and Parang and Theirwain 
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to the other, aud there is a similar error in the grouping of the Enion. ‘There are also 
several errors in the kinship tables on pp. 94 and 95. Every student owes a great 
debt to Mr, Thomas for the large amount of labour he must have given to the prepara~ 
tion of this book, and it is to be hoped that he will give us before lovg as fall an 
analysis of other features of Australian sooiety as that of the phratry and class 
systems in this volume, W.-H. R. RIVERS. 








Religions. Bailey and Others. 


Religions Ancient and Modern: The Religion of Ancient Rome. By Cyril 57 
Bailey, M.A. Pp, 114, 
The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, By Theophilus G. Pinches, LL.D. Pp.126. 
‘The Religion of Ancient Egypt. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, LLD., F.R.S. Pp. 98. 
Magic and Fetishism. By A. ©. Haddon, Se.D., F.R.S, Pp. 99. London : Cou- 
stable, 1906-7, 17°5 x 12 em. Price Ls. each, 

With every fresh instalment the permanent value of this remarkable series becomes 
more and more obvious, When completed all students of early and later religions will 
probably find it indispensable for goneral reference and comparative purposes. So much 
imay at once be inferred from Mr. Bailey's well-digested essay, which, allowing for a 
fow inevitable drawbacks, presents on the whole a thoroughly trustworthy picture of 
‘the Roman systom. Emphasis is here rightly placed on its two distinguishing features 
—the essentially legal aspeot of public worship, and its gradual development from the 
original private worship which appears to have been such a distinctive character of 
the proto-Aryan religion, ‘The mental attitude of the Roman, it is pointed out, was 
that of the lawyer ; there was little of sentiment or affection in the State cult, which 
was conducted with formal exactness on clearly-defined principlos ; the jus saerum 
was a department of the jus publicum, and its founder was not prophet ‘or « priest, 
but Numa, king and lawgiver in one, “Hence the relation of the body politic towards 
the higher powers was in the nature of a civil contract betwoon man and the gods, 
avolving mutual obligations and requiring extreme care in the performance of the public 
ritual of the feralia or sacra popularia, as distinguished from the private offices, the 
parentatia or sacra privata, which admitted of greater freedom and more devotion. In 
the household worship “there was an element moro truly religious than anything wo 
should gather from the coremonies of the state, ‘The ideas are simpler, the numina 
seem Jess cold and more protective, the worshippers more sensible of divine aid” 
(p. 49). A well-grounded distivetion is here drawn between the numen and the deus, 
the former always vague and indefinite until it receives a name, and then becomes 
a deus with a distinct personality, though at first merely the spirit of the “animistic 
period, 

Amongst these animistic beings are included the Lares, who have givon rise to 
muuch diseussion, and are hero strangely described ns “iu origin the spirits of the 
“ family fields.” ‘The lares rurales (Tibullus) may uo doubt be so deseribed, but 
surely not the Prestites and Compitales (Ovid), tho Viales (Plautus), the Marini (Livy), 
nor the Lares in general, whose very name (Lar, Lars, king, chief) betrays th 
Etruscan origin. Mr. Bailey, however, rightly rejects the theory that they were “the 
“ spirits of the dead ancestors and the Lar familiaris an embodiment of all the family 
“ dead.” He presided at the hearth, and no doubt could have arisen on this point if 
the original meaning of the word familia had not been forgotten. In later Latin pater- 
familias has the modern senso ; but a reference to the more archaic sister tongues 
(Umbrian, Osean) shows that the root word meant not family, but house, abode, 
whenee the Osean faamat, he dwells, occurring in several inseriptions from Pompei 
* af Cs] 
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Lar famitiaris bad therefore not 
their habitations in this world. 

‘In his explanation of the difference hetwoon the pondifex aud the flamen Mr. Bailey 
rather misses the point. ‘The flamines aro the real priests who always presided at the 
durnt offerings, as indicated by their name from the root of lamma. ‘The pontifiees 
were not priests at all originally, but enginoers, as again indicated by their name, 
meaning “bridge-\nilders.” ‘This takes us back to the migration period when bridge 
Duilding was a work of capital importance for a people who had to eross many 
swollen streams along the line of march, Bat the technical funetion was a erime 
aninst the viver-god, which had to be expiatod by the offenders, tat iy, by the bridge- 
Duiders, whose office thus gradually acquired a priestly character. ‘Thus it eame about 
that the engincer-in-chiet became the Pontifex Maximus, a title later assumed by 
the Roman emperors and still borne by the head of the Roman Church, Tt is to be 
remembered that many religious institutions of later times find their obvions explana~ 
tion in the practical purposes of primitive society (of. taboo, tofemism, &e,). Horo, 
as I have elsowhere explained (Ma, 1907, 47), the expiation were the sence 
‘eaagenarii, later replaced by the argei or straw figuros thrown into the Tiber, not 
ts “a aymbolic wetting of the crops,” as suggested by Mr. Bailey, but as substitutes 
for the human offerings to the offended river-god. 

Mr. Bailey concludes with # short chapter on the slight relation in which the 
Roman aystem stood towards the moral order, aptly remarking, howovor, that “ the 
«religion of Rome was the sanctification of patriotim—tho Roman citizen's highost 
moral ideal.” 

Dr. Pinches has well chosen the title of ix loarned treatise, which shows at a 
iqlauco that the religion of the non-Semitie Sumoro-AKkudians was not merely Nike, 
Dut identical with, that of thoir Semitic Axsyrian successors in Mesopotamia, ‘There 
‘were certainly two pantheons, at least in later timos ; that ix, after the Assyrian 
Gloment became dominant, about 2000 n.c. or earlier, But they differod little more 
than in name, and wore of such a homogeneous character that the two wore eventually 
rerged in one system, with, #0 to say, two heads, Merodach supreme in Babylonia and 
Ashshur in Arsyrin, 

‘But all this belongs to the relatively Into historic times, behind which extends a 
protochintorie period of very long duration, whou there were differences due primarily 
Wo the different politieal and social rolations prevalent in the two lands. In the south, 
potwoon Babylon aud the Bersian Gult, the Akkado-Sumerians were constituted not 
in a single poworful kingdom, but in numerous petty states, euch with its chief god, 
looser deities and local cults, ncting and reacting upon each other from within, but 
froo from foreign influences wntil tho advent of the Semitic peoples. But behind these 
independent little pantheons, which became unified under Merodach when Babylon 
rose to the position of political capital of the whole southern region, there existed a 
primitive eystom of animism which was nover eradicatod, but permeate the whole 
Feligiows world of Babylonia thronghout the historie period. ‘This important point, 
‘which is s0 apt to bo overlooked in the glamour of the great national myths con- 
cerned with the creation, the deluge, and the wars of the supreme deities—Ea, Anu, 
Merodach—with ‘Tiawath and the othor uatural forees, is rightly enforeod by 
Dr. Pinches, whose views on tho subject, as those of @ leading speci 
ocsived with gratitude by all students of comparative religions, ‘The Babylonians, 
he writes, attributed life to such objects as trees and plants, to the winds and the 
heavenly bodies, perhaps also to stones, rocks, mountains, and rain, certainly to the 
xen with all rivers aud streams animated with the spirit of Ba and his children, 
wTamumerable good and evil spirits were believed in, sueh as the spirit of the 
& mortntain, the sea, the plain, and the grave . . . ‘The legend of ‘Tiawath may 
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“ the creed of the original Babylonians, who saw in the sea the producer of all the 
“ monstrous shapes which are found there.” 

Amongst the spirits, mention is made of the utwkku and the edimmu (p. 18), 
Which are elsewhere (p. 123) explained, tho former as a ma 
the latter as “the ghostly shadow of his body, resembling in meaning tho ka of 
the Egyptians.” Here we have an instance of tho great value of these ossnys, for 
to Dr. Flinders Petrie’s hook we find that the Egyptian Aa ix not the 
“shadow” or even the body, but “the activities of sense and pereoption,” the 
“consciousness,” the “self” in our meaning of the word. 

Another point which must be received with some reser. 
the monotheistic tendenetes of the Assyrians and Babylon 
theism of Abraham aud the Israelites, ‘The argument regarding the Babylon 
socms to prove very little when taken, for instance, in connection with the hymn in 
which “The gods smelled a sweet savour [of tho sacrificial offerings], The gods 
\ gathered like flies over tho sacrificer.” ‘This is a long way from monothoism, and 
justifies rather Fr. Delitaseh’s statement regarding the erass polytheism persisting ax 
the state religion in Babylonin “droi Juhriausonde hindurch” (Bibel und Babel, 
p.49), Nor were the Jews “a monotheistic nation” till the prophets rose shortly 
hofore the exile, while Joshua tells us plainly that Abrabam and all his kindred were 
polytheists who “served other gods” when they “dwelt on the other side of the 
* flood in the old time” (Joshua, xxiv. 2). ‘Tho popular notion, encovraged by Saye, 
Hommel, Renan, and a fow others, that not only the Israelites but all tho Semites were 
monotheists from the first, that monotheism was with them, fo to say, « racial character, 
ix delusion which should now be abandoned sinco W. Robertson Smith has shown 
that the religion of Israel itself “was clearly modelled on the forms of Semitic 
“ heathenism,” and also speaks of “the beathenism of the great mass of the nation” 
(Old Testament in Jewith Church, pp. 189 sid 273). 

‘This eternal question of primitive monothoiam, of an All-Futhor, an Ens supre- 
‘mum, as the root and not the efflorescence of early religions systems, ix aguin raised 
by Dr. Petrie in his erudite treatise on the Old Egyptian beliefs. His roaxoning ix 
not easy to follow, owing, partly, to tho introduction of much extraneous matter, sch 
as Siberian shamanism, Turanian demon-worship, and Chineso panthelsm, not perhaps 
thoroughly grasped, and partly to npparent contradictions in some essential points. 
But the main contontion is that in Egypt “monotheism is the first stage,” that 
polytheism “results from combinations of monotheism,” that, as in Babylonia, each 
roat city had but one god to whom others wero added,” and’ that “the combinations 
“ of these, and their transformations in order to form them in groups when their 
« homes were politically united, show how essentially thoy were solitary deities ut 
first.” Hero there seems to be confusion between pure monotheism, which is 
exclusive, admitting of no associates, and mero monolatry, which is inclusive, recog- 
nising the oqual claims of others to divine honours. Hence * solitary” is not supreme 
absolutely, but only Zocadly, and the gods here in question are merely. the tafure 
dszépin, the genit loci, the tribal or territorial gods, who had no jurisdiction 
beyond their own districts, and never could have been regarded as supreme lords of 
the universe. ‘The monotheistic concept is also excluded by their inteusely anthropo- 
morphie nature, as described by Dr. Petrie, who tolls us that “to the Egyptian tho 
% gods might be mortal ; even Ra, the sun-god, is said to have grown old and feeble 
i and Orion, the great hunter of the heavens, killed and ato the 
“ gods... . The gods were also supposed to share in a life like that of man ; 
“ offerings of food and drink were Conaanly supplied to them, in Egypt laid upon 
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© {he altars, in other lands bumt for a sweet savour” (p. 2). Can it for a moment 
bbe supposed that a people who held such gross views about their greatest and oldest 
deities, had already grasped the sublime concopt of a supreme being? ‘The nearest 
approach to such a notion is to be recognised rather in the Egyptian p-nutir, =) 
fia, tho divinum aliquid, the first faint concept of a god-like unity ndorlying 
tho confused hierarchy of lesser deities, and at most suggestive perhaps of a tendency 
towards monotheism. 

But this vague abstraction is not referred to by Dr. Petrie, although Iris necount 
of the chief gods, their attribntes and associnted mythologies, is in all other rospects 
romarkably full and satisfactory. Here will also bo found an adequate description of 
tho Book of the Dead, of the high moral standard attained by the early Egyptians, 
‘of the large part played by charms, incantations, aud amulets, that is, by magic rites 
here inextricably interwoven with strictly theological ceremonies, as in all primitive 
roligions systems. 

‘Touching the preparation of the body for its abode in the after-life, it is stated 
that “the careful mummifying of the body became customary only in the third or 
fourth dynasty” (p. 17). But this view can no longer be liekl sinee Dr. J. C. 
Reisner's rocont excavations at Naga-ci-Deir, the oldest known settlement of man 
in Egypt, dating from Palwolithie times, show that some 9,000 or 10,000 years ago 
the bodies of the doad wore already carefully mummified, being proservod in salt and 
‘wrapped in matting of halfa grass, such as is still used for the sume purpose by the 
Kopts of tho prosent day. 

‘Amongst the charms, mention is made of the wea, “the sucred oye of Horus,” 
whioh “became the most wsual of all amulets” (p. 46). This, howover, is called 
“the eye of Osiris” in Dr, Haddon’s authoritative essay on Magic and Fetishiem, 
which is in some respocts complementary to Dr. Potrio's volume, Accepting the eurront 
nomenclature, for which Dr. Frazer is largely responsible, Dr, Haddon troats the subject 
cof magic under perhaps an unnecessary mmber of headingx—Sympathetic Magic, wit 
two subdivisions (Contagious and Homavopathic) ; Magical Power of Namos and Words 
‘Talismans and Amulots ; Divination ; Public and Private Magic ; Magicians ; Psych 
logy of Magical Practices. But tho treatment itself is excellent, quite above criticism 
‘except on a few points of detail, while tho divisions may have their use, as tonding 
to cloarness. Here, caso, all is order and aystom, with littlo speculation, but an 
abundance of facts and illustratious, which aro all the more valuable since many axe 
given at first haud as the result of observations made by the writer himself in such 
widely distant parts as Ireland, Borneo, and Now Guinoa, 

Dr, Haddon plunges at once in medias res, and, without stopping to define magic 
in general, procoods to show by instances drawn from all quarters that probably four- 
fifths of mankind still believe in both forms of sympathetic magic. From these instances 
‘wo aro lod to infer that the root iden of contagious magic is the physical connec 
upposod to oxist between two objects, between the whole and its parts, between nail- 
jparings, hair-clippings, blood or evon clothes, and their owner. ‘Then, whoover gots 
hold of such things, ospecially if he be an export, that is, a magician, has the owner 
‘at his morey, since “whatever may happen to one part, the other part is similarly 
affected.” ‘The notion extends even to personal names, which, like the personal offects, 
must consequently be carefully concealed from possible enemies. Henco, even in 
Germany, the parings and clippings are still buried under the elder tree in the court- 
‘yard, and we know what curious superstitions are associated with the elder tree in 
some parts of England, though the reason is forgotten. But what most strikes the 
observer is not so much the universality of theso beliefs as the identical processes by 
‘which the magic effects are procured or hindored. ‘Thus Dr. Haddon writes that, “Tn 
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“ the wost of Ireland and iu ‘Torres Strait people have refused to tell me their names, 
“ though there was no objection to someone else giving me the information, the idea 
 ovidently boing that by telling their own name to a stranger they were voluntarily 
« putting themselves into the power of that stranger.” It. seems almost incredible that 
such subtle distinctions should be found amongst Kelts and Papuaus living thousands 
of miles apart, and the wonder is increased when both Dr. Haddon (p. 24) and 
Dr. Potrio (p. 10) toll us that somewhat analogous notions already provailed in Egypt 
some thousands of years ago, 

But it would carry us too far to dwell further on this fascinating topic, and a 
few words must be spared for tho section devoted to the closely allied subject of 
Fetishism. Hero full justice is done to the late Colonel A. B, Ellis, to whom all 
‘students of primitive religions are indebted for the first really adequate expls 
‘of the elusive and much misused word, fetish. ‘To say this is to say that the subject 
is also. properly treated by Dr. Haddon, who shows that fetishism is a direct outeome 

ism, und “forms « basis from wh 

“ thought have developed, so that it is difficult to p 
« nature worship, ancostor worship, totemism, polytheism, and idolatry begin, or to 
“ distinguish between a fetish, an idol, and a deity. It dneludes conceptions which 
« are purely magical, cooreion of tho supernatural by means of natural objects” (p. 92). 
Blsewhore it is romarked that tho fetish itsolf, that is, ay object possessed of an 
indwelling spirit, may, from oue point of view, be regarded merely as a charm or 
amulet, and that this is the lowest and commonest form, and “may practically bo said 
“to bo universal” (p. 81). From this follow momentous consequences, for, if the 
fetish may bo degraded to a more amulet, and is commonly so degraded, it becomes 
the direot parent of all mascots and talismans, of all objects possessing tho Polynesian 
‘mana, or tho Dakotan wakanda, or the Australian arungguiltha, in a word, of universal 
magic, or, rather, of the innumerable instruments with which the magicion plies his 
trade. ‘Thus the only difference between tho fotish as sich and tho talisman is the 
@ifference between the indwelling spirit and the mana, and all objects endowed with 
‘mana wore originally fetishes of which the podigreo is forgotten. 

A serious drawback to the wtility of tho series is the omission of indexes to all the 
‘volumes so far issued, Dr. Potrio's alone excopted. A few slips may hero bo noticed 
for correction in futuro editions. Dr. Pinches hins Aries for Ares (p. 80) and jah for 
_yah (p. 89); Dr. Haddon Jettatore for Gettatore (pp. 34 and 85) and corna-horn for 
‘horns (p. 87), coma being an irregular feminine plural. Dr. Potrio’s suggestion that 
the Denga may now be represented by the Dinkas (p. 63) should be deleted, the 












































rolation being impossible. ‘A. H, KEANE, 

Africa, South. Bushmen Paintings. 

Bushmen Paintings in the Tranavaal. 58 
‘Tho Transvaal Government Gazette of April 20th announces the appointment 





‘of a commission consisting of the following gentlemen :—Dr. Kynaston (Geographical 
Survey Department), Mr. ‘I. N. Leslie (Vereeniging), Mr. J, P. Johnson, M.LM.M. 
Johannesburg), and Prof. R. B. Young (Transvaal University College), to report to 
the Government on the Bushmen paintings and stone etchings existing in the 
‘Transvaal, and as to what steps should be taken to preserve thom from decay and 
mntilation, 

‘Mr. Johnson is the author of the recently published book, The Stone Lmplements 
of South Africa. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
America, North. ‘With Plate G. Bushnell. 
Notes on Certain Otube fromm North Amerion. By David J. Bush. Gay 

Jn the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, among the specimens which formerly 
otonged to the old Tradeseant collection, are three clubs from North America 
(A,B, C, Plate G.), ‘Theso are of great interest, as they are, without doubt, the oldest 
‘existing examples of that type of weapon, 

On p. 46° of the small printed catalogue is a reference to  Tomahacks, 6 Sorts.” 
‘Tho threo specimens now in the Ashmolean Museum were probably included in 
this entry, 

Clubs of this type were used by the northern Algonquinns and Troqnois and 
‘were evidently the principal weapon—in addition to the bow and 
arrow—of the New England Indians at the time of the sottlement 
of the northern colonies, as references to them often occur in the 
carly recordls.t Wo aro unable, however, to say how far south along 
the Atlantic const this type of weapon was used ; but it doos not: 
‘appear to havo beon known to the enrly historians of Virginia. 

Unfortunately it was not recorded where the specimons were 
obtained, It is the belief of the writer, however, that they camo 
from the coast of New England and were brought to England early 
in the seventeenth century, or about the time of the settlement of 
the Plymouth colony. 

‘Tho throo ‘Tradoscant clubs aro of the samo form, but differ 
somewhat in proportion 

‘The dimensions are :— 











Grentest Diametor Greatest ‘Thickness 








Extreme Length, ‘of Knob, ‘of Handle, 
A = 500mm - - 105mm - + 83mm. 
B- = 640mm - + 12mm -  - 2mm 
© - = 580mm. - = 10mm - = 24mm, 





Although the specimen designated as “A” is now tho shortest 
‘of the threo it was probably at one time somewhat longer. ‘The 
‘ond is rough and worm-onton, and appears to have boon broken. As 
will be seen in the photograph, it becomes quite thick and is rond 
in soction near the end ; probably this continued for a short distance, 
forming « grip or handle similar to that of the second specimen, 
‘Phe second example, “ B,” is the most interesting, as it was at 
‘one time highly ornamented. ‘The handle, on both sides as well 
as the end, is studded with small piecos of eopper, placed in regular ro. 1. 
‘order and forming a simple ig-eag design, Many small, thin — rmaxoutan 
pieeos of copper—and some brass, showing contact with Europeans DBPRESSIONS ox 
—have boen driven into the ball or knob, but they are irregular TH BACK oF 
and do not form a design, crus, 8. 
On the outer side, extending from the upper end of the handle to the ball are 
‘twelve triangular depressions arranged as shown in Fig. 1. ‘These range from 28 mm, 
to 88 mm, in length, and aro about 8 mm, in depth. ‘These are partly filled with 
© Musaum Tradescantianum: or a Collection of Raritca preserced at Sindh Lambeth near Lond 
by John Tradeseant. London: MDCLVI. 
f “Tomahavies be staves of two foote and a halfe Tong, and a knob at one end as roan aust 
+ vigge an a foote-ball.” Wood, Now Hapland’ Prospect, 1084 (p. 68). (Quoted by Gerad fn 
‘The American Anthropologist, 19, p. 108.) 
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resinous substance, On either side of the club nnd following the outer edge is @ 
depression averaging 15 mm, in width and 3 inm, in depth, also having a hard gummy 
‘substance over the greater part of the surface. In these depressions were probably 
arranged pieces of shell, as in the ease of the club supposed to have belonged to 
Philip, referred to by Beauchamp in The Bulletin, New York State Museum, 
No. 344, 1905* — 

“The Inte Rev. F. P, Winne, of Watertown, N.Y., gave the writer au inter= 
esting account of sundry relies of King Philip which eame into the hands of the 
Roy. John Chickley, Mr. Winne's matomal ancestor, Among these was King Philip's 
war club, which was in the hands of another descendant living in New Hartford, 
N.Y, some twenty years ago, ‘Thenee it went to Maine.” 

‘Mr. Winne wrote :— 

“The club I have had in my hands many times, and can deseribe it, It is a 
piece of hard wood—hard maple, I think—about 14 inches long . . . a solid ball 
about 4 inches in diameter, which, with the handle, is ent out of one piece of wood. 
‘Along the handle on both sides aro inserted triangular pieces of what appear to be, 
‘and I suppose are, oyster shells; the dark pieces showing the number of Indiaus 
Philip had killed, and the light pieces the whites.” 

‘These triangular pieces of shell may, however, have beou attached merely for 
the purpose of decorating the wenzon, as the reference to inlaid clubs in the following. 
note wonld Iead us to believe. 

In a volume of manusoripts in tho British Museum (MSS, Egerton, 2895, 
fol. 429-80) are papers entitled “State of the Colony of Rhond Island, From the 
“ Commissioners of Now England, 1665.” In this document the writer found the 
following interesting note 

“The Nanbyganset Sachims did in y* yeare 1641 by writing surrender themselves 
their People & Country unto the Inte Kings Protection . . 

“The Sachims did thankfully receave two coutes presented to them in his 
‘Mat name, In acknowledgment of their Subjeotion they are to pay yearly upon y® 
29 of May Two Wolf Skins to his Ma! and did now send to Capps of Peag and two 
Clubls inlayed with Peng for n Present to the King and a feather Mantle & a Poreupine 
Bagg for « prosent to y* Quoon,—which were all taken by the Dutch. . . .” 

‘These “two Clubbs inlayed with Peag” were probably similar to that attributed 
to Philip and the specimen (B) in the Ashmolean Museum, Being able to trace 
four specimens, all dating from the soventeonth century, makes it evident that inlaid 
hubs were not uncommon among the New England Indians, and that inlaying piecos 
fof shell was one method of decorating their weapons. 

‘This art, a8 formerly practised by the Algonquian tribes of New England, at 
once suggests the incrusted work found among the ancient ruins in the south-west, 
and the various objects of Aztec origin from Mexico, as well as certain pieces from 
the morth-west coast. 

‘Phe third and largest clnb (C) in the Ashmolean Museum is more crudely made 
than either of the others ; but it has on one side some faint engraving forming a simple 
geometric design, in places rubbed and worn away. All three specimens have retained 
‘a high polish and appear to have been much used. ‘The edges of the handles are 
rounded and worn from use, evidence of age even before they were obtained from the 
Indians nearly three centuries ago. 

‘Although there are several examples of this form of club in the British Museum, 
there is only one of special interest, which is vow figured (D, Plate G.). ‘This most 
interestiug old specimen has an extreme length of 535 mm. ; itis highly polished and 



























































© Tam indebted to Mr. F, W. Hodge, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, for this reference. 
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greatly worn, evidently the result of age and use. Unfortunately it is not known 
where it was collected. 

The peculiar characteristic of this piece is the carved figure extending slong 
the convex surface, which may represent tho totem of the maker of the weapon, 
‘The head of the suimal rests above the ball of the club, two legs arc represented on 
either side, and the tail is long and pointed, having six’ transverse grooves near th 
lower end. ‘The under part of the head, the four legs and the lower half of the 
fire attached to the club, tho intervening spaces having been cut entirely through. 
On the side shown in the photograph there is some vory faint engravin 

‘The four specimens already described are made of ‘a heavy close-grained wood, 
probably maple, now tnened dark with age. 

A small club of a similar form, but rather too light to have been n serviceable 
weapon, belongs to the collection of the Collegio di Propaganda Fide, Rome 
(B, Plate G.).* ‘The dimensions are—length, 820 mm.5 the ball is 47 mm, in diameter. 
‘The handle is rectangular in section and measures 28 mm. by 11 mm, Long narrow 
strips of tanned buckskin, bound at short intervals with porcupine quills coloured red 
and white, are wrapped around the handle. ‘This was bronght from America by 
missionary, and should probably be attributed to the Iroquois. 

While all these specimens aro of great interost and valuo, the decorated example 
(B) in the Ashmolean Museum is especially so, and it would be of interest to know if 
similar pieces exist in any European collection: DAVID I, BUSHNELL, Jn. 























Exvianation oF Pare. 
Figs. A, B, C.—Cinb in the Ashmolean Musoum, Oxfonl. 
Fig. D—Club in the British Museum, 
Fig. E—Clnb in the Collegio di Propaganda Fide, Romo. 











Archwology : Holiths. Smith. 
Nature-made “Bolithie implementa.” Hy Worthington G. Snith, BY 








ELS, 
‘Of the thre illustrations given below, Figs. 1 and 2 are selected from a series 
of forty typical examples very kindly forwarded to me for examination and illustration 
in 1904 by Dr. H. PB, Blackmore of Salisbury, Wig, 3 was found by myself near 








Dunstable, where “eolithie implements ” occur ee 
in bewildering profusion, ools 

‘The two Salisbury specimens are from BS 
-Aidrbury, andar in tho Blackmore, Museum. Li) 
‘The illustrations aro drawn to half scale to 








‘match many similar illustrations published else- 
where. 

Fig. 1 from Alderbury is exhibited as a 
hollow or concave seraper ; both sides of the 
‘ section are given in the illnstra- Deen 
tion ; the section is taken on the dotted line 
seen on the righthand figure. ‘The section 
shows—by the dotted lines near B—that the 
thinnest part of the flint has been abraded away, and the two arrows on the right- 
hand figure show the direction of the fores which caused the abrasion. If wo 
imagine pebble to have once existed at B—on the section—and moved about 
slightly under great pressure during the deposition of the drift in which “ the seraper” 


* The waiter Hgured a drawing of this qpecimen im The American Andhropulogvt, 1906, p. 252. 
ba. 











Fro, 1—“gourruro” soraren, 
ALDERBURY. } SOALE. 
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was found, it would undoubtedly have abraded away the weak part of the flint and 
formed the concavity. At the same time the pebble would deposit the minnto detached 
fragments of flint near to, or on one side of, the stone. It will be seen, both on the 
section at A and on the right-hand figure, that these small flint fragments still remain 
‘on the stone, to which they are naturally comented in a thin ferruginons concretion. 
On looking at this stone with a lens I felt that I could see the small hollows into 
which the little adherent splinters of flint woul fit. 

Fig. 2 is a larger and thicker example of “hollow-seraper,” also from Alderbury. 
On the origival stone an arrow is placed near the hollow at A to indiente that the fint 
ix a hollow-seraper” of human origin, ‘The arrows placed by me on the illustration 
indieate the direction of the force which has caused the depres As in the last, 
the detached splinters from the hollow of the flint are still present on one side of 
tho stone, fixed—amongst sand—in a thin forruginous concretion, The small frag- 
mente of flint are of stich a form, size, and colour, that they clearly prove—to me 
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ontTMt0" soRAPHER, Fig. 8.— zowi7H," cAUDINGTON, NBAR 
ALDERBURY. 4 SCALE, DUNSTABLE, } SCALE. 


—that they once formed that part of the flint which is now represented by the 





. 8 is n very typical example of @ so-called “eolith,” almost identical in 
sive and shape with a specimen from Dawlish, in the Blackmore Museum. ‘The 
‘oxample came from Caddington, near Dunstable. One side and all the four edges are 
illustrated in the figure. I took the stone direct from a facing of dry pebbly clay in 
‘a clay pit. As T displaced the stone from its matrix T noticed that a number of very 
small pebbles and flint fragmonts foll from it to the baso of tho pit, which base was 
covered with dry, dusty olay, pebbles and pieces of flint. ‘To recover any missing 
fragments seemed absolutely hopeless, but after considerable searching I at last found 
and reattached the little flake shown at A. This small flake and the hollow into 
which it fits aro in precisely the samo mineral condition as the other parts of the 
flint. Now if one small flake can be detached by natural pressure by a small pebble 
in an undisturbed bed of drift clay, it seems, to me, to follow that all the other small 
flakes could be—and actually were—displaced in @ similar manner. 

WORTHINGTON G. SMITH. 
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Australia. Howitt. 
The Native Tribes of South-East Australia. By 4. 1. Howitt, 61 

CMG. So.D. 

In May, 1906, 81, I noticed a communication from Mr. Andrew Lang in 
which he says, “I much regret to find that in my paper on ‘The Primitive and 
“Advanced in Totemism’ I have misunderstood and therefore misrepresented a 
“ passage in Mr. Howitt’s Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 500, Of this 
grr T was ently unaware till I rend... fr, Howitt lotion to FolA- 
« ore 

Mr. Lang also expresses his regret that he was not earlier made aware of his 
Dlonder, that he might have withdrawn his words. I did not reply to this at the 
time because I was preparing a paper upon the numerons passages in The Secret of 
the Totem, to which I am compelled to take exception, I feel, however, that since 
‘Mr. Lang has made his explanations in May, it is incumbent on me to make my 
comments on his statements through the same medium. Mr, Lang's strictures on 
my work in the paper quoted are, howover, a mere repetition of » fuller statement, 
of his opinions, which will bo found at pp. 197 to 200 of ‘The Secret of the 
Totem. 

He there accuses mo of an apparent failure to take into consideration previously 
stated facts in the question of Australian religious beliefs, and also of making state- 
ments in collision with my own evidence, As this and other similar statemonts 
have een widely spread abroad in other publications I must, in my own defence, 
make the-actual facts of this matter as widely known, more especially as Mr. Lang 
(The Secret of the Totem, p. 197) involves Dr. J. G. Frazer in the samo charge. 

In the first placo T must point ont that the passage which Mr. Lang quoted in 
his communication to MaN is only part of the quotation which forms the basis of 
his reflection upon mo. 

‘This original quotation, given in The Secret of the ‘o'em, pp. 197, 198, is 
termed a passage from Mr. Howitt,” and consists of four solested and roarranged 
pieces of a summary, twenty-seven lines in length, of the evidenco on which I base 
my theory of the ‘Tribal All-Father. (Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 
PP. 499, 500.) 

‘The first piece is taken from the thirteenth to the sixteonth lines, omitting the 
important commencement of the sontence ; the second is from the nineteenth and 
twentieth lines, being part of n seutence bisected by the interpolation of the third 
‘extract brought down from the sixth, seventh, and eighth lines. ‘The other half of 
the sentence, together with the rest of the summary, completes the quotation. 

‘Tho “passage” which Mr. Lang now quotes as having heen misunderstood and, 
therefore, misrepresented by him is part of the fourth extract, but it is not the 
‘material matter at issue. 

This manipulated “passage” enabled Mr. Lang to lannch his adverse criticism, 
thus supportiog his own views on qnostions of Anstralian religious beliefs by errors 
which he attributed to me. 

‘The statement “in collision with my own facts” is only to be found correctly 
The Seoret of the Totem, at pp. 197, 198, and is as like my original statement 
the “pussy-cat” and “porcupine” on the cover of Mr. Lang’s book are to the 
Australian echidna (porenpine) and dasyurus (native eat). 

Mr. Lang says (Max, 1906, 81), “whether my mistake was natural or not 
“ readers may determine for themselves.” 

T quite concur in this, but invite readers to form thefr opinion not merely on 
the harmless quotation which Mr. Lang has selected, but on the whole quotation as 
given at pp. 197, 198, of The Secret of the Totem. 
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I should much like to be able to think that Mr. Lang had merely misunder- 
stood my meaning as expressed in my summary, but the serious charge levelled 
against Dr, J. G. Frazer and myself rests upon & selection of four separated parts 
of that summary, the bisection of one sentence, and the rearrangement of others. 

It is very hard to understand how Mr. Lang can have forgotten that which scems 
to me to have necessarily required the exercise of volition. ‘A. W. HOWITT. 











Lang. 
Tribes of Gouth-ast Australia, A Reply to Dr. BO 
Howitt: By Andrew Lang. 

When revising tho proof-shoots of The Seoret of the Totem in September 1905 
I observed a statement by Mr. Howitt (Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 
pp. 499, 500) which appeared to mo to be contradicted by his own evidence, Often 
as read his pages I could understand them only in one way. I took him to mean 
that the belief in what he styles an “All-Father” only occurs among tribes in a 
forward stage of what wo regard as social advance. But Mr. Howitt's own testimony 
proved that the belief exists among tribes who have not arrived at that stag 

I therefore, in The Seoret of the Totem and elsewhere, pointed out aud criticised 

the apparent inconsistency. When I learned, from a paper by Mr. Howitt in Folk- 
Lore (July 1906), that he did not moan what to me (and to others) he seemed to 
mean, I publicly and privately apologised to Mr. Howitt for my misunderstanding, and 
I withdrew all my criticism based upon my error of apprehension. 
Howitt remains unsatisfied. He “would much liko to be able to think that 
“ T merely misunderstood his meaning as expressed in bis summary.” ‘This implies 
that, when he wrote, Mr. Howitt did not rogard my mistake as unconscious and 
involuntary, If that is, or was, or is to be, his opinion (I éiu never more feel sure 
that I understand what Mr. Howitt means), so be it. But I procoed to quote the 
ontire passage which Mr, Howitt accuses mo of gurbling. I shall next try to show 
that the passage is, first, misleading in style, and, secondly, is erroneous, or shall T 
say inadequate ? in statement of facts. 

‘Mr. Howitt's remarks 1 copy, beginning at the last paragraph of Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia, p. 499: “It seems quite clear that Nurrundere, Nurelli, 
igawa, Daramulun, and Baiame, all ropresont the same being under 
‘To this may bo reasonably added Koin of tho Lake Macquarie 
« tribes, Maamba Birral, and Kohin of thoso on the Herbert River, thus extending 
“ the range of this belief certainly over the whole of Victoria and of New South 
“Wales, up to the eastern boundaries of the tribes of the Darling River. If the 
“ Queensland coast tribes are included, then the western boundaries might be indicated 
“dy @ line drawn from the mouth of the Murray River to Cardwell, including the 
Range, with some of the fall inland (sic) in New South Wales. 
“ This would define the part of Australia in which a belief exists in an anthropo- 
“ morphic supernatural being, who lives in the sky, and who is supposed to have 
“ some kind of influence on the morals of the natives. No such belief seems to 
“ obtain in the remainder of Australia, although there are indications of belief in 
“ anthropomorphic beings inhabiting the skyland. ‘That part of Australia which I 
“ have indicated as the habitat of tribes having that belief” [I take Mr. Howitt to 
mean the belief in supernatural being with supposed moral influence], ‘is also the 
“ grea where there has been the advance from group marriage to individual marriage, 
“from descent in the female line to that in the male line; where the primitive 
* organisation under the class system has been more or less replaced by an organisation 
“ based on locality ; in fact, where those advances have been made to which I have 
“ more than once drawn attention in this work.” 
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This, I think, is the entire of the passage which, in The Seoret of the Totem, 
pp. 197, 198, I treated in the following terms: “I quote a passage from Mr. Howitt, 
‘which Mr, Frazer restates in his own words” (namely, in The Fortnightly Review, 
September 1905). “He defines ‘the part of Australia in which a belief exists in an 
« Cquthropomorphic supernatural being,'who lives in the sky, and who is supposed to 
“ ‘have some kind of influence on the morals of the natives. . . . . ‘That part 
«Sof Australia which I have indicated as tho habitat of tribes having that belief” 
(namely, certainly the whole of Victoria and of New South Wales up to the eastern 
* Youndaries of the Darling River) *is also the area where there las been the 
“advance from group marriage to individual marriage, from descent in the female 
« ‘Tine to that in the male line; where the primitive organisation under the class 
© system has beon more or less replaced by an organisation based on locality—in fact, 
© ‘where those advances have been made to which I have more than once drawn 

attention in this work.” 

"The reader may uow compare Mr. Howitt’s twenty-seven lines with my attempt 
to condense them. If in that attempt I have wronged him it was done unwittingly. 
What I wanted to get at was the last sentence in his twenty-seven lines, beginning 
“That part,” and ending “in this work.” Tt was here that (as T later learned with 
much regret) I misunderstood and misrepresented Mr. Howitt's ideas. I understood 
im to mean that all the tribes who, in the region defined, have the All-Father belief, 
Ihave also all advanced “from group marriage” to individual marringo, from descent in 
tho female live to that in the male lino ; that the primitive organisation under the class 
aystom has been more or less replaced by an organisation based on locality, and so on 
as above, It Mr, Howitt meant ¢haé (as I firmly believed he did), then his statement 
was contradicted by his evidence, which proves that tribes with female descent, and 
“primitive organisation under the class system,” have the All-Father beliof as much 
fas the advanced tribes with male descont and local organisation, But Mr, Howitt 
id not mean that, and he has explained that the south-east natives without the All- 
Father belief are mainly those who practise what he calls “group marriages” ; what 
T call Pirrauru and Piraungarw, 

‘AS soon as I learned Mr, Howitt’s roal meaning I apologised, and withdrew all 
criticisms based on my error of apprehension. But, without his own explanation I 
ould only understand his words as I did. I quote, for the first timo, another passage 
fof his which, without his explanation, would be to me equally misleading. Native 
‘Tribes, &e, p. 506: “In the tribes of South-East Australia the ancestors appear in 
«the guise of totems or theriomorphic human beings, in some respects resembling both 
“ the Alcheringa ancestors and the Mara-Muras, But it must be remembered that in 
« these tribes there has been a clearly marked advance in the status of society, from 
« group marriage to a form of individual marriage, from descent in the female to 
« the male line, and from a society organised on the class systems to one based on 
“ docality."* 

‘Mr. Howitt does not here really mean that among aZl these tribes there has been 
the advance to reckoning in the malo line and to an organisation of society based on 
locality. He means that in some of those tribes the advances have been made. But 
he does not say that the advances have been made ‘in some of these tribes,” he says 
that they have been made “in these tribes.” 

Am I wrong in thinking this phrase misleading ? 

a, Mr. Howitt writes : “that part of Anstralia”—where the All-Father heliet 
‘also the area” where the social advances have been made, Now certain 
parts of that part of Australia” make one of the areas in which the social advances 
have heen made ; they ure not the aroa of the advances. These advances have been 
* My Tealios 
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made in buge northern, western, and contral areas, in which, so far, the moral All 
Father has not been found as an element of belief. ‘The statement, therefore, of 
‘Mr. Howitt soems to me if not erroneous, at least quite inadequate. It also gives the 
impression that the All-Father belief co-exists with tho social advances, whereas the 
fdvances are found in very large regions without tho belief, and the belief is found 
in regions where two, at least, of the advances have not been made. 

With regard to Mr. Frazer, if he did not misunderstand Mr. Howitt’s meaning 
in the same way as I did (and as a distinguished reviewer did, who “ paraphrased 
Howitt, pp. 500-506"), then I must regret having misunderstood him in precisely the 
same way as I misupprehended the ideas of Mr. Howitt. 

I find that 1 quoted Mr. Frazer thus (Seeret of the Totem, p. 199—citing The 
Fortnightly Review, September 1905, p. 552), “Mr. Frazer puts the case thus, it can 
“ “hardly be an accidental coincidence that, as Dr. Howitt has well pointed out, the 
“ * same regions in which the germs of religion begin to appear have also made some 
“© progress towards a higher form of social and family life.’ 
from the central Arunta to the northern sea, the advances to 
“individual marriage,” to male descents, and to local organisation, have been made, 
but—whero are the “germs of religion” ? 

On the other hand, among many south-east tribes tho advances to male descent, 
and to local organisation have not been made, yot “the germs of religion” (the All- 
Father belief) are flourishing there. ‘There is a want of coincidence, whether accidental 
‘or essential, between the germs of religion and tho social advances. 

Tam much honoured by Mr. Howitt’s promised criticism upon numerous passages 


in my book, I hope to profit greatly by his censuros, and will gladly acknowledge 
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‘any changes in my opinions which he may produce. But if ho is not more suocos 

in apprehending and stating my idens than he was in a recent critique published by 

hhim elsewhere, I may take silence for the better part. ANDREW LANG. 
REVIEWS. 

Australia. ‘Thomas. 





‘The Native Races of Australia (Native Races of the British Empire Serie 63 
By N. W. Thomas, London : Constable, 1906. Pp. xit -+ 260. 28 x 14 om. 
Price 68. net. 

This book, or rather the series it inaugurates, indicates, it may be hoped, an 

awakening of interest on the part of intelligent people in the numerous races living 

inder British rule, Amongst the many anomalies of which Englishmen appear at 
1¢8 to be even proud, none is perhaps more striking than tho absence of interest 
in, or even knowledge of, the many different peoples who form so large a part of 
that empire the praise and glory of which they are never tired of singing. ‘This is 
well exemplified by a fact to which our attention is called each recurring year, viz. 
the empty benches when the House of Commons is called upon to discuss the affairs 
of India, It would be pleasant to believe that the launching of this series of 
ive of a change in this regard taking place in the public mind 
© destined to arouse and spread an interest in the 
many highly interesting peoples in different stages of culture to be found in the King’s 
Aominions beyond the sea. 

In fifteon chapters Mr. ‘Thomas has given a synopsis of the facts which seem 
dest established regarding the physical appearance, mode of life, social organisation, 
and primitive culture of the Australian aborigines. ‘The work bears the impress of 
having been very carefully prepared, and of many original works relating to the 
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Australian continent having been closely studied and compared. ‘The author appears 
to have felt bound to do little more than put down a record of fact. He would have 
made his work more interesting and attractive had he also at times endeavoured to 
take a more general view and to associate his facts with an account of some distinct 
tribe. A more human and realistic impression would thus have attached to his record. 
Uf, for example, he had endeavoured to picture that most interesting tribe, the Arunta, 
as far as the many facts concerning them now collected permit, he would have made 
his narrative more attractive, and, we venture to think, not less true, It would have 
afforded an opportauity of bringing home to the popular reader the real significance 
of the Stone Age as n stage of human culture, ‘The stay-at-home writer may, perhaps, 
shrink from the possibility of his work being compared with that of the long-time 
resident amongst the Australian natives, such as we have in the sympathetic and 
altogether delightful account of the Euahlayi tribe by Mrs, Langloh Parker, yet, after 
his long and careful study of the subject, he might have ventured, and we suspect it 
would not have been without success ; in fact, in his treatment of the subjects of 
religion, magic, and myth Mr. Thomas shows that diseernment, sympathy, and interest 
which are necessary for such an undertaking, 

‘Two short chapters are devoted to those subjects which have of late attractod so 
‘much attention and given rise to no little controversy—the subjects of social organi= 
sation and marriage, ‘The author shows clearly that he is with Mr. Andrew Lang 
‘and against Dr, Frazer, It may be doubted whether the views of the last-mentioned 
distinguished anthropologist have so little sympathy and support as Mr. ‘Thomas 
suggosts. After dealing with the complexitios of the rules regarding marriage, which 
to some people havo seemed a complicated matrimonial algebra, he remarks that it 
will bo admitted that the system is admirable in its simplicity. We are afraid he will 
bo almost alone in this opinion, but can only hope that his account will enable all his 
readers to come to the same conchision, A greater use of tabular represontation 
would probably have aided many in doing so. 

‘There axe thirty-one full-page illustrations, chiefly from photographs, and they 
aro commendably clear and life-like. ‘There is also a map, which we regret to find 
very inadequate. Holding, as we do, that a good map should be one of the chief 
features of every ethnographic work or book of travel, and should show clearly all 
places mentioned in the text, we were sorry to find a great many of thoto to which 
‘Mr. Thomas refers were not to be found in the small map at the ond of the volume. 
In a work appealing to the general public this is particularly unfortunate, as they aro 
not likely to take the trouble to look up atlases whilst reading the book. ' For this the 
publishers are probably responsible, seeing that this defect is becoming more and more 
f feature of books of travel, even of those published at a high price. We offer these 
remarks in the hope that in subsequent volumos of the series, and in further editions 
of the one under review, this defect may be rectified. 

At the end of the book is w very short bibliography. It is much to be regretted 
that it is not longer. In the course of the work numerous explorers, travellers 
and authors are referred to, ¢g Grey, Eyre, Tylor, Cook, ‘Threlkeld, Russell, 
and many others, no mention of whom is found in the bibliography. ‘The works of 
these authors might with advantage have been added, if only as explanatory to the 
general reader. Nothing is so likely to interest poople in uncivilised races as reading 
4 first-hand account of them in some good book of travel, and one great benefit to 
bbe derived from a of this kind is in its so arousing interest as to act as an 
incentive to the perusal of the works of the pioneers and explorers of the different 
parts of the empire, EAP 
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Malay. Bland. 

Historical Tombstones of Malacca mostly of Portuguese origin, with the fell 
Insoriptions in detail and Illustrated by numerous Photographs. By Robert 
Norman Bland, London: Elliot Stock, 1905. Pp. 75, 28 x 21 em. 

‘An old-world, palm-girt little town, nestling at the foot of a green hill crowned 
‘with a rained church, such is the vision seen from afar dimly through the moruing haze 
when one has cast anchor in the shallow rondstead of Malacea ; such is the memory that 
after many yoars the sight of this book again revives. Few Asiatic port-towns are as 
heavily laden with historic associations as this most venerable of all European sottlo- 
monts in the Far East, over whose red-brown roofs well nigh four conturies have passed 
since first it fell into the hands of men of Western blood and Christian faith ; none has 
such « mellow, fragrant, and undefinable charm. 

‘Tho work Mr. Bland has done was well worth doing ; he has here gathered together 
‘and put on record nearly all that remains of the monuments of the Portuguese and 
Dateh pioneers who laid. the foundations of European rule in the Eastern seas, ‘Though 
some of them are not without artistic value, they are interesting by reason of what they 
‘stand for, rather than for what they are in themselves, these simple, unpretentious, 
sometimes almost rude, memorials of governors and councillors, priosts and merchants, 
women and young children 

For the most part the photographs representing the tombstones have been well 
exocuted and do great credit to the gentlemen (all amateur photographers, I believe) 
who took them, ‘There are alto illustrations of a cemetery, three churches, the 
old gateway (which is all that is left of the fortress so shamefully destroyed), and 
two plans of the town, But it is disappointing to find that the most venorable 
of the Malacea churches, the old roofless church of Our Lady on the top of the 
hill, where once lay the relics of the great apostle of the Far East, Francis Xavier 
tnd where most of the monuments figured in this book now are, is ropresonted only 
(and very inadequately) by a picture intended to show the method employed in taking 
the photographs. 

‘As the illustrations are the most important part of a work of this kind, it is 
fortunate that in the prosent instance they aro so good. For tho rest, it must honestly 
be said, is far from perfect. ‘To begin with, the title is w misnomer ; out of forty-three 
‘tombstones only thirteon (not counting one of which the original inseription has beon 
erased and a Dutch one substituted) are of the Portuguese period, the rest being all 
Dutch except three which commemorate Armenians and two of doubtfal origin, that 
have no inseriptions but rather Dutch-looking coats-of-arms. ‘The Armenian stones 
‘are bilingual, two of them having Portuguese inscriptions and the third a Dutch one 
Desides inscriptions in Armenian. Of the Armenian texts, except in one case where 
help was afforded by a previous publication, no translations have been given. This is 
to bo regretted, for if it had been done Mr. Bland would have been spared the serious 

figure page 28 of his work. In his version of the 
Portuguose part of the inseription which he attempts to translate on that page he has 
‘given a purely imaginary surname to tho person commemorated on the tombstone, and 
as omitted to reproduce his real patronymic, which is perfectly legible on the 
Portuguese origival. On page 26, again, by omitting to tnnsiate the Armenian text, 
Me. Bland has failed to give the surname of the decensed person, which occurs in the 
‘Armenian but is not found in the Portaguese version. Similarly ou page 6 the place- 
name “ Inefa” is a mistake for “Julfa,” as a reference to the Armenian original would 
have shown. fr. Bland seems unable to make up his mind whether “overleden ” 
tooans “ buried,” as he renders it on pages 6 and 60, or “died,” as he translates it in 
other. places where it occurs, Besides the above, I have noticed a dozen or more 
Wile inaccuracies ut os comparison of the ilutatons with the transcripts and 
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‘translations will reveal them to any reader of average 
would be mere waste of space to sot them ont in detail here. 

Jn his introduction Mr. Bland writes that, apart from the tombstones figured in 
the present volume, “ there remain but few memorials of the early history of Malacca,” 
which is unfortunately true, and adds, “the Javanese founders of the Kingdom of 
 Malacea (thirteenth century) have ieft nothing, nor have their Malay successors.” 
So far as I know, there is no evidence of the existenee of Malacca before the Inst 
quarter of the fourteenth contury, and no reason to disbelieve the native chronicles 
which devive the origin of its royal house from Singapore and ultimately from 
Palembang, a Sumatran state that had, to be sure, been a good deal under Javanese 
influence from an early period. Henco probably the source of the undoubtedly Javaueso 
titles which some of the Malacca princes are said to have bone. The want of 
memorials of the enrly days of Malacca is not, I believe, quite as absolute as Mr. Bland 
asserts. I have it on the authority of oue of the most ed of his prodecessors 
‘at Malacca that an ancient. tombstone, believed to bo that of Sultan Mansur Shah, who 
reigned there in the fifteenth contury, is still preserved in the Resident Councillor's 
office, Are there not also Chinose inseribed tombstones on Bukit China and elsowhore 
that go back for w good many generations ? 

If Mr. Bland should happen to return to Malacca, these mattors may bo worth 
hhis attention, In the meantime I must add that for his present work, in spite of tho 
imperfections noted above, one must be grateful to him, As thore is no Archieological 
Survey Department in the Straits Settlomonts it is well that an individual official 
should be public-spirited enough to take upon himself some of the burdens which ought 
to be bome by such m department, ©. 0, BLAGDEN, 


Russia. Meakin. 
Russia: Travels and Studies. By Annette M.B. Meakin, London: Hurst 65 
and Blackett, 1906, Pp. xx + 450. 23 x 15 om. Price 16s, 

‘This volume, in lucid and simple language, givos an excellent doseription of the 
living population of European Russia, very little of which appears to have escaped 
‘Miss Meakin’s scrutiny. ‘The manners and customs, tho institutions, the industries 
‘and manufactures, and the conditions of life of the Russian people in town and country 
are described and diseussed with all the intelligence and noumen of an experienced 
traveller and observer. 

‘Miss Meakin illastrates and explains the present state of things, which came undor 
hher observation, by brief inersions into Russian history, so that wo obtain from hor 
book, not only a clear idea of the present status of the many races in European Russin, 
Dut also of thoir historical evolution. 

‘The interests of anthropology have not been neglected by Miss Meakin. Her 
description of BM. Peredolsky’s collection of prehistoric skulls at Novgorod will excite 
the curiosity of physical anthropologists. ‘This collection contains upwards of 800 
skulls found in the neighbourhood of Novgorod, and they aro said to be mostly 
paleolithic, some of the skulls having been found embedded in a layer of lime that 
‘must at one time have been underneath a glacier. ‘Chis would appear to indicate the 
existence of proglacial or interglacial man in this part of Russia, and as the number 
of skulls found greatly exceed the number of palwolithic skulls found in the whole 
of the rest of Europe, the measurement and examination of M. Peredolsky's collection 
must be a matter of the first importance in settling the many vexed questions 
fs to the origin and evolution of man in Europe. 

‘The interesting chapter on the German colonies in Russia forms an excellent 
example of the advantages which a country may derive from the introduction of 
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superior stock, About 1770, Catherine II of Russia, a German princess, settled a 
colony of German Lutherans on the Volga, in the neighbourhood of Saratoff. ‘This 
colony has become at the prosent time one of the richest and finest of all the colonies 
on the Volga, The Lutherans have introduced new industries. “ Their intelligence 
“ being more developed than that of the Russian peasant, they set about their work in 
“ q more scientific mauner, carefully choosing plots of Innd from what has hitherto 
“ been unreclaimed marsh, they soon find themselves the happy possessors of flourishing 
“ farmsteads. The Russian peasants aro not sufficiently advanced to cope with their 
« difficulties, consequently they are quickly outstripped by the Germans.” No better 
illustration could be furnished of the importance of good stock in the population of 
country ; the difference in their wealth-producing powers in the same environment 
being clearly shown by the contrast between the present economic conditions of the 
Russian and German inhabitants of the lower Volga. 

‘Miss Meakin considers that the persecation of the Jews in Russia is a mistake, 
as it is the Jews who bring prosperity to the towns. 

‘The black-oarth region of Russia appears to be a splendid agricultural country. 
But, notwithstanding that, the Russian peasant is in a very backward condition, 
subsisting principally on coarse bread and vegetables. ‘The author states that educa 
tion does uct improve tho peasant, but makes him worse, and that the neighbourhood 
of towns has a specially deleterious influence on tho character of the female peasant. 
‘This latter phenomenon is not unknown in this country. 

The higher education apponrs to be well provided for, soving that a provincial 
town like Kharkof? has a university with 1,500 students, and a technical institute 
with 400 students. 

‘The descriptions of the Crimea are very interesting, and especially of the 
archeological finds preserved in the local museum: 

Miss Moakin’s book is one that will be read with pleasure by the general readery 
and contains much information of groat value to the serious student of the anthropology 
‘and sociology of Russia, 3G. 












































Anthropology. Pitt-Rivers. 
Tha Evatasion of Cultore and other Evtays. By the late Lient-Generdl BB 

A. Laue-Fox Pitt-Rivers, Bdited by J. L, Myros, M.A., with an Introd 

tion by Heury Balfour, M.A. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1906. Pp. xx + 228. 

23x 1d em, Prico 7s. 6d. 

This reprint of some of General Pitt-Rivers' most instructive work, issued for 
the benefit of candidates for the Oxford diploma, needs no recommendation to anyone 
ft all familiar with the history of anthropology in England during tho last forty years. 
‘The application of the evointionary idea to human inventions was a now and bold 
step in the sixties of tho last contury, but it inevitably followed the changed outlook 
‘upon nature resulting from the scientific movement of the time, ‘Lo make the appli- 
cation in this now field required something more than average ability. ‘The 
for taking infinite pains is only one quality of genius. Equally important 
power of alert and sustained attention to which alone facts reveal their full significance ; 
‘and its presence or absenco may make all the difference between a discoverer and a 
Arudge. General Pitt-Rivers possessed it in the highest degree. His professional 
duties required him to devote his full attention to a certain human invention—the 
firearm, and what he observed in this particular province led him from conelnsion 
to conclusion, until the well-known theories upon evolution in handiwork were formed 
within his brain. An equally excellent officer without genius would have sent in a 
praiseworthy report upon the improvement of service weapons, without ever perceiving 
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the wide range of affin 
destruction, 

It is nooilless to dwell upon General Pitt-Rivors’ published work in ethnology, 
‘or upon those parts of it presented to the public in this volume. ‘The tonor of the 
‘essays on “Tho Evolution of Culture,” “The Principles of Classification,” Pri 
Warfare,” and “Early Modes of Naviga 
Henry Balfour's exeetlent introduetion i 
present standpoint of anthropological science. It was fitting that the Keeper of the 
Collections which form a lasting monument to a distinguished man should have been 
‘entrusted with the task of introducing these essays to » younger generation than that 
for which they were origiually written, ‘To Mr. Myros fell n more thankloss task, 
Dut his nccnrato discharge of it has added to hiis already cousiderable services 10 
British anthropology. 

‘The publication by our groat universities of standard anthropologienl work in a 
cheap and convenient form is a welcome sign of the times, Anthropology by its 
somewhat forbidding name often repels the young, who are apt to bolievo that all 
concerned with it are uninspiring and unattractive persons, ‘The career of Geveral 
Pitt-Rivers is well calculated to encourage sympathy with anthropological aims, and 
perseverance in their pursuit, Here was no Smelfangus, buta man of action and an 
officer in the Guards, making himself a name in the world of science, What man 
hhas done, man ean do; and an example $0 brilliant may be expected to find imitators 
among those destined to defend and govern the remoter provinces of the Empire. 

0.M. De 
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Africa, South. Johnson. 
The ‘Stone Implements of South Africa. By J. P. Sohmon, Lovion: BF 
Longmans, 1907. Pp, 58. 25 x 19 em. Prive 7s. 6d. 

“Mr. J. P. Jobuson, of Johannesburg, is an enthusiastic investigator of the Stone 
‘Ago as it occurs in South Afrion, and the present volume, giving brief accounts of 
some of his finds, is a welcome ove, In it an attempt is made to co-ordinate 
various discoveries of stone implements, and to assign to the different finds their proper 
placos in the culture sequence of the region. Ho aims at showing that three well- 
dofined culture strata are manifest, corresponding with the periods of the Stone Age 
Known as the oolithic, pulwolithic, and neolithic in Europe, As regards the first of 
these periods, Mr. Johnson approaches the subject with some eaution, and, while con~ 
vinced himself as to the artificiality of the very rade forms which he groups as eoliths, 
ho admits that their association with others in which the trimming, though of the 
samo rude kind, is arranged in dofinite pattorns is the sole ground upon which they 
« ean be accepted.” For the present, until some certain means are discovered whereby 
the rudest artificial flaking can be distinguished from nature-flaking, it is well to admit 
that the chief evidence in favour of the ruder eoliths is to be derived from their 
ssocintions and gisement, It is interesting, none the less, to find that evidence exists 
‘of a possible, if not probable, pre-palwolithic culture in South Africa. Four localities 
‘aro mentioned in connection with colithic finds. ‘The palwolithie group is more firmly 
established. In the neighbourhood of the Victoria Falls the evidence of true palio- 
hie conditions is becoming more and more clear. Implements of characteristic 
“river-drift” form have been found under geological conditions implying enormous 
antiquity, and in the Vaal River deposits striking evidence is also found, notably at 
Barkly and Vereeniging, pointing to conditions comparable with ths palwolithio con- - 
ditions in Europe. At Vereeniging there seems to be evidence of an ancient quarry 
workshop for quartzite implements, recalling to one’s mind the quarry workshop on 
Piney Branch near Washington, U.S.A. though to the latter no great age is assignable. 
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‘At Prieska, on the Orange River, implements of palweolithie type were fownd in situ 
in torrace-gravel deposits which are cemented into a hard conglomerate ‘The terraco- 
gravels afford the best evidence of great antiquity of stone implements, and it is to 
bo hoped that these may be searched thoroughly in South Africa, and that other 
researchers may be tempted to follow Mr. Johnson's example in devoting serious 
attention to them, 

‘Tho “advanced groups,” corresponding with later Stone Age implements 
Europe, bring ut to forma whish for the moet part have long bean familar. Sal, 
ente scrapers are very prominent, and often remind one of those of the later Cave 
Por ia ‘France, while the frequency with which they are found in the débris of 
‘eaves decorated with Bushman paintings renders it probable that many of these imple- 
ments were the tools of the Bushman poople, who remained in a “Stone Age” wutil 
‘comparatively recently, One of the most interesting discoveries is that of 
worked flakes exactly comparable with the “pigmy flints” of Europe and India 
some cases it soems likely that these may have been employed in making the beads 
‘of ostrich egg-shell which are so characteristic of South Africa, and which also are 
found in the Sahara rogion, 

‘The collection of short chapters which together form this book aim at establishing. 
a definite sequence of periods, the “primitive,”  palwolithic,” and “advanced,” ns 
Mr. Jolson styles thom ; and, although the sequence is not yet absolutely clear, the 
‘author 18 to bo congratnlated upon having advanced the setentific study of the subject 
‘very materially. HENRY BALFOUR. 






































India. Logan. 
Pid! CMppad Stones of India. By A. 0 Logan, LOLS, Oslonins Thacker, BR 

Spink. London: W. ‘Thacker & Co, 1906. Pp. vili + 85; eleven figures. 

22 x 1d om. Prive ds. 

This little book, which is founded on the collection in the Calentta Museum, is 
‘4 weleome addition to the literatore of prehistoric arehwology. It draws public attentio 
to the important collections that have been made in our Indian dependencies. We must 
all deplore with the author the fact that the greater number of these ancient stone 
implements should lie “huddled in confusion in a eabinot in the zoological office,” and 
it is to be hoped that the work of the author will be instrumental in finding them a. 
more fitting placo of abode. 

‘The work before us gives, in a conci le form, an account of, 
the Palwolithic implements of Indi which they have been 
found, and a discussion of the geological horizon to which they belong. ‘The author 
criticises the hesitancy sometimes expressed to accopt the Palwolithic age of the 
‘quartzite implements from the laterite beds of India, of the present 
writer this criticism is folly justified, for not only do the river dritt implements of 

show the same genoral technique 
but, what is of even more importanée, they evidently belong to 
ilar geological horizon in the two areas. In fact, while discussing the opinions and 
thoorios of other writers, the author generally takes a sound and commonsense vi 
Unfortunately he does not show the same power of critical discrimiation when dealing 
‘with hypotheses of his own creation. 

‘The author proposes to change the universally accepted meaning of the word 
Palwolithie, and also to use the term “Mesolithic” in an entirely new sense. It is 
strange that writers apon scientific subjects, whose works should be models of clearness 
‘and precision, will thus alter the established language of science according to their own 
individual fancy, regardless of the oon which this practice occasions 
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‘The author is at his best while deseribing the local discoveries, and would have 
deen well advised to have omitted the discussions upon the race typo and migrations of 
Paleolithic man, and also his geological theories, in both of which he lays himself open 
to criticism. In one place he does a simple rule-of-three sum to prove that Neolithic 
rman goes back 100,000 years; and this is given as a safo under-estimate of h 
age. But the conditions are not so simple as to admit of such an easy soluti 
this, like some other conclusions in the book, ix without scientific value. 

On the other side the book contains some excellent photographic reproductions of 
the implements dealt with, and there are also good and clear descriptions of the different 
types, among which those with an axe-like cutting edge and a pointed butt are perhaps 
the most interesting. We would fain “ask for more” npon these lines at the expense 
of the less satisfactory parts of the volume. Still, the book will be an exceedingly 
useful one to those who can readily discount the doubtful theories for themselves, and 
who want a concise aceonnt of the Indian discoveries without the trouble and difficulty 
of piecing together the notices senttered through Indian and other scientific publications 
during the last half century. 8, HAZZLEDINE WARREN. 
Soviology. ‘Thomas. 

Sex and Society: Studies in the Social Prycholoy of Sex. By Wiliam T. BO 
‘Thomas, Associate Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago, 
London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1907. Pp. vit -+ 825. 20 x 14 om, Price Gr. 6d, net. 

‘Phis book consists of republished essays and its reissue in book form is fully 
justified by the thread of connection which runs through the whole in the idea that 
inany features of human society aro to be explained by a fundamental difference in 
‘the constitution of men and women, « difference of which the moxt summary expression 
is that man is more motor and woman more stationary. ‘ho most important parts of 
the book are those dealing with the influence of this differences on forms of social 
organisation, and the author refers the origin of exogamy and the wide prevalence of 
matrilineal descent to the greater restlesmness of man and the more stationary habits 
‘of woman, 

‘Pho author's treatment raises many interosting questions as to the part which 
psychotogical explanations are to play in primitive sociology, and the factors discussed by 
im must be taken into account by sociologists, though it is very doubtful whether they 
‘alone can have brought into oxistonce the institutions of exogamy and mother-right, 

Tt must be mentioned that Professor ‘Thomas is not quite up-to-date in his 
Knowledge of the work of English anthropologists, and he quotes from the older work 
‘of Crawley, Haddon, and Howitt instond of from their most recent works, sometime 
with unsatisfactory results, Thus he ascribes the practice of elopement among the 
‘Kurnai to the appropriation of the women by the older men, while Howitt in his latest 
‘work refers the custom to- the extonsive restrictions on marriage dependent on kinship, 
&e, Again, in discussing the evidence for the prevalence of wife-capture, the author 
refers the supposed survivals to the natural coyness of the female and does not mention 
the important views developed by Mr. Cravwley in Zhe Mystic Ros 

W. H. R. RIVERS. 


































































ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Anthropological Institute: Augmentation of Title. 70 
By command of His Majesty the King, the Anthropological Institute will 


henceforth be known as the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 

Ireland. On receipt of His Majesty’s gracious command, the necessary steps were at 

once taken to procure the re-registration of the Institute under its new title. ‘The 

necessary formalities are now complete, and the change of name has been effected, 
tm 
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‘The enormous value in their practical application of the branches of study comprised 
mder the title Anthropology has been often enforced ; and, indeed, is obvious to all 
who have even a slight aeyuaintance with any of them ; but this valne has beew very 
slow to obiain anything approaching general recognition, especially in this country. 
‘Tho fact is strange, because it is so evident that the highest practical value which 
applied anthropology can show is in connection with colonial administration, 

It is, of course, a-truism among anthropologists that by far the greater number of the 
troubles which have arisen between primitive peoplos and Europeans might have easily 
been avoided by a bettor acquaintance on the part of the administrators with the customs 
‘and mode of thought of the aborigines. Of such troubles, to take but one instance, the 
‘Maori war is a-caso in point. At the present day, when the “Native Question” is 
assuming formidable proportions in many of our colonies, anthropology has a very 
important function to perform, and it may confidently be asserted that the only satis- 
factory solution of that question will be that furnished by the science in question. 

It is trae that of late the Imperial importance of anthropology has obtained wider 
recognition ; the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which furnish so many colonial 
administrators, givo excellent facilities for the study of this science, ‘There has, too, 
eon a great incronse in the publication of books by such administrators dealing 
with the poople under their rule, But there is, as yet, little done by the homo 
authorities to encourage the administrator to place his knowledge at the servico of 
his successors, and still less to equip a now official with even the rudiments of 
anthropological training, 

Apart from the official, both trader and missionary ean perform their tasks with 
far greater success if they possoss somo slight anthropological knowledge ; it is trao 
that the knowledge is acquired by experience, but the acquisition of that experince 
is so often accompanied by serious initial mistakes, easily avoided by means of a 
slight proliminary study ; and those mistakes often involve a loss of confidence on 
tho part of the native which it may take years to restore. ‘The importanco of beginning 
‘well with natives eanuot be too often enforced. 

As tho missionary and trader are usually tho pioneers of col 
is in their case ono of gront importance, since the conduct of the first settlers usually 
Aoterminos the subsequent hostility or friondlinoss of the native towards the white man. 

Of the importance of anthropology at home one instance will suffice, ‘The 
qnestion of physical deterioration has attracted @ good deal of attention of Inte, and 
has recently been disoussed in Parliament. In the first place, the question as 10 
whether the national physique Aas deteriorated can only be answored after the collection 
of statistics, aud those statistics ean only be collected under tho supervision of skilled 
anthropologists. In the second, if this deterioration is proved to be a fact, the services 
of the anthropologist will be necessary in the soarch for a remedy. 

‘These few reficotions are admittodly truisms, which aro self-ovident to all authro- 
pologists; their excuse lies in the fact that they have not yet obtained general 
recoguition in England. It is necessary to try to spread the conviction that Anthropology 
is not merely an academic science, appealing to a few experts : it has a real practical 
application, and, moreover, an imperial function to perform, in the promotion of the 
woll-being of the colonies, the furtherance of missionary endeavour, the increase of 
trade, and general advancement of civilisation. From these considerations, apart from 
the dissemination of an extremely interesting brauch of study, the study of mankind, 
not only the anthropologist, but also the general public, should be gratified that 
‘His Majesty should have boon pleased to augment the title of the society which in 
this country represents the Soienco of Anthropology. 
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THE SOUL-HOUSE IN EGYPT. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Egypt. ‘With Plate H. Potrie 
The SoutHouse in Egypt. By Profesor W. M. Flinders Perc, 
DiCLoy PRS. 

‘The existence of pottery models of honses for the soul has becn known from 
stray examples seattered in museums, but their date and nse have been alike unknown, 
Last winter the British School of Archeology in Egypt, working at Rifeh, near Asyut, 
Aisclosed a long series of such models which have shown the gradually increasing 
complexity of the types of housos which were copied. ‘The whole period of these 
soul-houses is probably of the X to XII Dynasties, about 3600 to $800 n.c. ‘The 
variety of form cannot be due to development of the dwelling during that time; but 
all the forms of dwelling were used for different purposes simultaneously, and more 
complex forms were being copied in each generation for the soul-house. It is impossible 
in a plato here to give any adequate view of all the forms of the series, xo only some 
of the more advanced are shown. A good typo series of sixtoon is issued in the 
Mlustrated London News of July 18, and the annual volume of the School, Gizeh and 
‘Rifeh, contains photographs of 100 examples and a full statement of the subj 

‘The development of this custom appears to have been in the following order : 
‘At first (from the prehistoric age to the V Dynasty) a mat was laid on the grave 
with © pan of food upon it, ‘Then, afterwards, this offering was carved in stono (from 
tho IIL Dynasty onward) as a table of offerings to give permanent satisfaction for 
the soul, ‘Tho stone table was then copied as a pottery tray of offerings, by xbout the 
X Dynasty. ‘Lo the tray was next added n shelter, eopied from the Bedawy tont ; 
next a shelter on columns; then v hut was put into this portico ; then chambers were 
copied ; wind openings or mulgafs wore then added; roof courts followed ; aud then 
verandahs on the roof ; next we see complete two-storey houses; and these Instly 
were furnished with pottery models of couch, ehair, stool, fireplace, water jars, and 
the figuro of a woman making bread. 

‘This class of models is not in series with the wooden models of servants, granarios, 
eo, Such wore part of the servitor provision placed in the grave. ‘These pottery 
houses were the provisions for tho uso of the soul itself placed upon the grave, to 
keep the sonl satisfiod, and provent it wavderiug back to the village. ‘Tho intorost 
for psychology is in showing that tho soil was conccived as ascending from the 
rave through the ground, nnd neoding shelter while feeding on its everlasting 
provision; that though it ascended throngh the earth, yot it needed a staircase to 
{go up to the upper floor, and that the soul had a donkey for which a manger was 
required, as shown at the foot of the flying staircase in the photograph. More 
strictly we should say that these models illustrate the way in which the Egyptian 
copied aud combined things which were logically quito incompatible. Given the 
premise that the soul had needs in future, like those at present, then the provision 
for present comfort was copied without further thought as to its compatibility. 

From another point of view these models show the varieties of the peasants? 
Awellings, some merely as shelters for the day in the fields, others such as wero 
used for a month or two of the pasture season, and the more complete -suich as 
belonged to village or town life. ‘The portico or verandah is the most essential part, 
and this agroes with the fact that it is universal in the house of the god—the temple, 
and in the eternal house—the tomb. Another constant feature is the tank in the 
courtyard, as in oriental houses at preseat, and as in the houses contemporary with 
these models at Kahun, At the top of Plate H is shown piece of courtyard wall 
ith the top of a doorway, crowned by serrations or piles of brick along the top. 
Similar finish to the walls may be seon in the tombs of the modem cemetery of the 
same place, shown in the next view. ‘Tho photographs below show the house with 
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flying stair and the donkey's manger outside, a house with a perfect portico, and 
court on the roof between the wind openings, and the most complete house, of two 
stories, with a conch on the ground (the coolest place at night) and chair on the 
upper floor (the coolest place by day), with s long stairease going up to the roof. 

Beside this subject many other interesting results were obtained, A tomb of the 
XII Dynasty contained the finest set of coftins, boats, and statuettes that have ever 
eon brought to England. ‘The 
graves have yielded a pottery 
figure of a camel of the Rames- 
side time, showing that the aui- 
‘mal was used for burden in Uppor 
Egypt in the Now Kingdom. 
‘The bulti fish was often carved 
n carnelian nnd worn as an amit- 
lot horo in the XI Dynasty. 

Excavation was also mado 
1 mile south of the pyramids of 
Gizeh, discovering objects in 
tombs. of the I, I, and IIL 
Dynasties. ‘Those show that a 
population, and probably royal 
persons, lived there for many 
centuries before the pyramids. The main rosult is that a sorios of graves can be 
dated to the reign of King Zet of the I Dynasty by the sealings found in them ; 
‘and on comparing the pottery, stone vases, and flint knives of this site with the 
contemporary examples from the royal tombs at Abydos, it is seen that there is not 
‘a single goneration of difference in style between Upper and Lower Egypt. Fashion 
‘was completely unified in the country from north to south ax early as the T Dynasty, 
nd local differences had been’ already merged together in the general onlture, ‘The 
mote of covering the I Dynasty graves as heen recovered by finding part of the 
stucco coating from over a tomb. It seems that a low block of brickwork with a 
attlement top covered the fomb, and upon that was a brick-arched top plastered over 
‘and painted with blue stripes on a white ground, ‘This was practically of the same 
form as the building placed over tombs in the present Egyptian cometeries. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
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Australia : Prayer. Marett. 
Australia: Prayer. A Roply to “Man,” 1907, 42. iy RR. Maret, 79 

MA. 

Mr. Lang bids 





me write to Australia to ask Mre. Langloh Parker (Mrs. Stow) 
whether she is capable of refraining from putting leading questions. What joy his 
lottors must afford to his lady correspondents ! He then goes on to express his own 
conviction that she is incapable of consciously colouring what she is told, This is 
interesting, but beside the point. Of course I was referring to the possibility of 
unconscious colouring, ‘This was deducible from my statement that I did not question 
her dona fides. Conseious colouring would imply mala fides. 

‘Mr. Lang's defence of the passage, “Daily set prayers seem to them a foolishness 
gna an insult, &o,” consists in maintaining that Mrs. Langloh Parker is attempting 
‘a speculative and inferential description in terms of her own ideas of what passes 
“at the back of the black man’s mind.”. Quite so, And my objection precisely is 
‘that at the back of her black fellow’s mind there is a good deal of Mrs. Langloh 
Parker's mind. And that precisely is what colouring means. 
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Some, indeed, might think that at the back of all there lurks a good deal of yet 
‘another mind. I shonld like to point out that it was not I who introduced the 
subject of Mrs. Langloh Parker having possibly borrowed from Manning without 
acknowledgment. It is her advocate who gratuitously lets out this particular cat 
from his brief-bag. Nay, that nothing may remain concealed, he further informs us 
that he has private grounds for knowing that Mrs. Langloh Parker was acquainted 
with Manning's paper. “‘Tho highest criticism may suggest that our author borrowed 
“ her facts and questions from Mr. Manning ; that is not my belief,” says Mr. Lang. 
Thave no moans of antioipating the verdict of eriticism. All T know is that, if the 
highest criticism available in our seienco decides to take one viow, aud Mr. Lang 
ts on taking another, it is likely to prove an unequal fight. 

. My business, in tho meantime, is not to explain the coincidences between these 
two accounts of Euahlayi-speaking’ peopl 
ifforent localities. I concern myself solely with the question of tho scientific value 
of Mrs. Langloh Parker's conception of Australian prayer as tested both otherwise and 
by a certain passage of hers which I quoted at longth. Let mo quote this again, and 
side by side with it let mo sot dowa the corresponding passage from Manning. In 
Doth alike I seem to perceive a tendency to colour. It will be remembered that Manning 
found God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost—or Moses, ho is not 
‘sure which—at the back of his black fellow's mind. Mr. Lang characterises this 
speculative account of what passes in the subconscioumess of the savage theok 
as “Mr, Man unlucky use of Athanasian terminology.” All I complain of in 
‘Mrs. Langloh Parker is a like unfortunate terminological inexactitude that makes me 
wonder whether on a nico matter of prychology—for it is a vory nice matter to 
distinguish prayor from spoll—her witness is altogether to bo trusted: 

T append the parallel passagos :-— 

J, Manning in Journal and Proceed- Mrs. K. Langloh Parker in Zhe 
ings of the Royal Society of New South Euahlayi Tribe, 1905, p. 79 -— 

Wales, 1882, Vol. XVI, p. 164 :— 

“Tho oustom of daily prayer to God 
is thought absurd; it is supposed to be ‘and an insult, rather than other 
only resorted to by those who have sinned wise, to Byamee, He knows; why woary 
‘and wish to escape punishment. As good him by repetition, disturbing the rost ho 
men cannot have oseasion for such suppli- enjoys after his earth labours ?" 
cation, and as they say bad moo cannot On p. 2 we read 
profit by it it fs 
‘uso of prayer among whites is ridieulod on be 
this ground, that men pray to Boyma and the influence of missionar 
praise bim, and rise from their kueos and 
eurse and swear and commit re 
Andy's [Manning got most of his informa- 
tion from Black Andy] curiosity had once 
or twieo induced him to visit the Yass 
















































altogether omitted. ‘The “None of my native informants had 
‘at any timo, to my knowledge, under 
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Puberty and other Quetoms of the Natives of 79 
Natal and Zululand. By H. C. Lugg. 
In giving a short account of the customs prevailing amongst the natives of Natal 
and Zululand with regard to puberty, pregaancy, death, and burial, it has been found 
impossible to embrace every form of practice in vogue, as @ slight difference in the 
manner in which they are observed exists in almost every tribe in the colony. 
[16 j 
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‘The endeavour lias been, however, to inelude only the principal customs—thos 
existence about forty years ago—and those which can be applied in a general sense to 
almost every tribe, 





Punenty.—The attainment of the age of puberty by either sex is an event to 
which a great deal of importance is attached, and certain treatment, which 
requires, has to be undergone before the individual can be regarded as being in ft 
state to be received into society. 

Tmmediately a youth reaches the age of virility, i. when genital discharges are 
experienced for the first time, he is required to rise carly before the sun, take the cattle 
‘out to graze, and then bathe in some neighbouring stream. ‘The practice of washing or 
bathing is n habit, by the bye, which is striotly observed whenever seminal or menstrual 
discharges are made. On the completion of his toilet the boy returns to the fields and 
remains in charge of the cattle in the company of his companions until noon, at which 

ime the cattle are taken home and milked. Ho is not, however, allowed to take part in 
uty or to eat any food of a milky nature, it being believed that by so doing he 











a 
would be deprived of his “strength.” A dry dish of Kafir corn, uot maize, mixed 


js propared and given’ him to ent in tho enttle fold to fortify 
and strengthen Ho is not allowed to enter any of the huts wntil after sunset, 
Il he converse with women or remain in their company. He assumes a quiet 
demeanour and koops to himself. 

On the following day he has to submit to further treatment before he ean enjoy 
his usual privileges. ‘Thi ists in shaving the hend and another “wash.” In 
tho lnttor case disinfecting or “strengthening” medicines are used. After this form 
‘of purification has been observed the “young man” is free to follow his daily 
vocations. 

In the caso of young women tho usual river bath is taken and the news eon 
veyed to her mother, who in her turn informs the father. ‘The girl then disappears 
and will not return home until abont noon. A portion of the hut (her mother's) is 
partitioned off with  seroen of blankets or mats, and here she will remain in soclusion 
for two ot threo months. During this poriod she adopts a shy, modest manner, 
covering her head with a cloth or blanket whenover it is necessary for her to leave 
tho but, At night a wateh is kopt over her by young girls from neighbouring kraals, 
who sleep with her. She is not allowed to eat any food containing milk or curds 
for the same reason as has been given in the case of the males 

‘At tho oxpiration of the two or three months, a beast or goat is slaughtered by the 
young woman's father or guardian, beer brewed, and an assembly of the people held. 
‘A danco by the young people is given, and the event publicly announced. After the 
‘company has dispersed, the hut, in which the girl has been kept in seclusion, is cleaned 
out and the floor smeared with a coating of cow-dung. 

In cases of exceptionally early development the event is kept a secret until such 
time as the girl is considered to have attained the age when the fact could, within the 
dounds of propriety and common decency, be given publicity. No difference in the 
necossary formalities observed, and heretofore described, is made. 

"At tho conclusion of the festive gathering the young woman is once more restored 
to freedom, 

‘The reasons given for the observance of these customs are most unsatisfactory. 
‘Whe common answer is, “These things were done by our forefathers, and they are 
performed to show that the age of puberty has been reached.” 


Buntat.—Immediately after death (eases arising from the effects of lightning and 
war exbepted), and before the limbs have had time to got stiff, the legs are doubled 
up until the knees ere brought against the chin, the arms placed against the sides, 
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and the whole oly bound firmly round with the deceased's own blanket. ‘The corpse 
is placed in a sitting position and tied to one of the supports of the hut, where it 
remains coyered up and concealed from viow, until the necossary proparations for 
Durial have been made, 

Should the deceased havo beon a chief or the head of a kraal or family, the grave 
is dug in front of his principal hut, elose to the eattle-fold fence, All other members 
‘of the family are buried in the rear of their respective huts, ie. those they occupy. 
‘The grave of a chief or man of position is marked out by his “chief son” or heir, 
who indicates where itis to be by turning the first sol. Tt measures about 8 or 4 feet 
deop by 5 feet long, and is dug by 


relations or friends. It is 
8 shown in the annexed 
but in some casos the hollow at the 


‘one ond is dispensed with, and only 
the raised “stop” is made. No tucramental rites aro porformed over the ground prior 
to the grave being dug. 

‘As soon as the grave is ready, the corpse is carried bodily by three or four me 
and placed in it in a sitting position, in the hollow receptacle at the one oni, with 
the face looking towards the deceased’s hut, 60 that the “spirit” shall not desert it. 
In the case of a ringed” man tho ring is removed with the hair and buried with him, 
Zn overy case the head is shaved and tho hair buried with the body, Mats, a fow 
‘articles of clothing of no value, sticks, and body ornaments, are also included. Clothing 
that has not been used very much, and any other things of value, are taken and 
utilised by the doceased’s relatives. ‘The work of arranging the body in the grave is 
loft to a relative, who, a8 a rule, receives some consideration for his trouble. A. flat 
stono is placed on the deceased's hoad and another at his fest. ‘The exposed side of 
the body is protected with a rough wall of stones, and the grave finally filled in with 
soil. A low circle of stones is thon erectod around it, and the wholo covered over 
with thorn bushes to keep it from being disturbe 

I should have stated that before interment the face is bathed with a wash prepared 
from the leaves of a smelling shrub (Lippia asperifolia). 

‘When chiots and important men are boing buried, the  chiof son" takes his place 
fat the head of the grave, where he stands armed with his father’s weapons, an act 
which amounts to « public declaration of bis lawful right to the succession. ‘This 
is a very important point in cases of disputed inheritan 

‘Attor the funeral is over the people retiro and raise a oath wail,” which is 
opt up intermittently for one or two days. Disinfecting medicines are then taken by 
all, followed by a wash at the nearost stream, after which heads aro shaved. ‘Then 
follow threo important coremonies, which are all more or less connected with the 
“spirit” of the departed one -— 

(2) On the day following the burial, all those engaged in the funeral undergo s 
‘thorough process of disinfection. Various barks are nibbled and sprinkled over the 
cattle and immediate precincts of the kraal. ‘The floor of the hut in which death 
took placo is smeared over with a coating of cow dung mixed with medicines ; « 
east or goat is slaughtered, and beer brewed. 

‘Tho colebration of a feast is done with the object of “washing the hands” of 
those engaged in the funeral, and to “wash ” the dead man in a pleasant manner from 
their memory, and to remove any mental depression or darkness” produced by death 
or such restrictions as are associated with native funerals. 

‘Phe process of mourning extends over » month, during which time a quiet 
demeanour is observed by everybody. No songs are sung or weddings attended, and 
young men and girls abstain from putting on finery, ‘This would not, however, 
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prevent anyone from attending « local beer drink to “drown their sorrows in a 
flowing bowl.” 

(2.) On the lapse of about a month after the funeral, should the deceased have 
been a chief or man of position, a ceremony called the “Ihlambo” or “washing of 
spears” is held, it being believed that the weapons have become rusty from disuse. 
Tt consists of s mock hunt, at which all the men of the neighbourhood attend- 
the case of chiefs, the whole tribe. At its conclusion all parties proceed to a stream 
‘and bathe with “strongtbening medicines,” after which all make their way back to the 
kraal, where a beast or goat is slanghtered and eaten, accompanied by the inseparable 
‘beer drinking, Tn many parts of the country this function is now accorded to almost 
‘every adult, male or female, but not to children, 

8.) On the lapse of six or twelve months it is considered necessary to “ Buyisa,” 
or bring back, the dead man’s spirit to his kraal. A pure white goat, and a beast, 
when such can be afforded, are slaughtered and the usual gathering held. Cleansing, 
in the form of emetics are taken, prayers offered to the departed ono, and his 
‘sung. Dainty portions of the slaughtered animals are taken and hung up 
fn the dead man’s hut as offerings to his and other spirits of the family who h 
gone before him. No meat is eaton until suffi ime for the spirits to partake 
‘The moat from the hut is then removed and shared with the rest. 
pirits. Any good luck, misfortune, sickness 
for the like are, to @ certain extent, attributed to them, and offerings in the manner 
Aescribed are often made to appease them. Thoy are believed to assume the forms 
of snakes and Hzards (harmless ies only), and these are allowed in and about 
tho kraal unmolested, In fact, their destruction is supposed to bring upon tho offendor 
endless trouble and, perhaps, a violent death, 

‘Phe following translation of a prayer to the spirits will give some ides of the 
veneration in which they are held — 

“Ob, come, eat, ye spirite of our clan; s0 shall life be greatly prolonged ; and 
Jet & man hold on, rise, and go far on the earth, 

“Bat yo spirite of our clan ; Task for corn, and for increase, that I may multiply, 
‘and leave ‘a gon to succeed me, so my namo shall never be forgotten. ‘There is our 
cow, an offering for you.” 

‘A great deal of superstitious fear is attached to a death by lighting, and the 
form of burial differs in many respects from what has just been described. ‘The body 
is buried at a considerable distance from the kraal and near water, as ite presence 
is believed to be an attraction to the elements. ‘The grave is made nenr water as a 
precautionary measure against the occurrence of drought. ‘The body is interred in the 
usual manner, but no death wail is raised after the funeral, nor are the ceremonies 
“Thlambo” or “Ukubuyisa” held, Death in such a case is regarded as an act of 
the “Great One,” and any signs of regrot or sorrow would be displeasing to Him 
fand lead to further misfortune. Further, the spirit should not be “returned” or brought 
back, as its presence would hare the same ovil effects as the corpse would if buried 
in the kraal. 

‘Men killed in war are simply covered over with their shields and left. None of 
the above ceremonies are held in cases of this kind as any sign of “weleome” to the 
departed might bring “spears” or more war to their homes. 

‘Women dying in proguaney have their wuborn children removed aud buried 
beside them. ‘The reason for this is that it is considered indecent for two persons. 
to be buried together. 

‘Natives dying away from their homes are buried in the veldt, and under no 
circumstances whatsoever would they bo interred in a kraal other than the one to 
which they belonged. . 
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Pruowaxcy.—Of the practices followed under this head little ean be said. 

Women on becoming pregnant are treated by licensed malo or female doctors, 
commonly called herbalists. Medicines to safeguard children from evil influences are 
taken and contined for two or three months after birth, By that time the child 
is considered sufficiently strong to resist theso influences. Women in confinement are 
assisted by experienced married women, and no males aro allowed to appear on the 
seene on any aceonnt, not even the doctor. 

‘There are vations remedies for the treatment of barren women, the most common 














being injections with enemas. ©. LUGG. 

Archwology : France. Lewis. 

Note on a Dolmen at Pr France, By A. L. Lewis. Ih 
‘The fine dolmen called “Ia Pierre Turquaise” is situated in the forest of 









Carnelle, about three miles from the station of Presles, in the department of the 
ne et Oise, 82 kilometres from Paris by the Northern Railway. 

It consists of a chamber 95 foot long, 6 fect high, 7} feet wide at the north 
‘eastern end, and 8 feet wide at tho south-western end, where there is a sort of 
enteanes 2 fect wide and 3 high, 
formed by two small stones which 
supported a long one now partly 
fallen off them, and opening into a 
continuation of the chamber resem- 
bling n porch, 9 to 9} fect wide 
and about 8 fect deop. ‘The north- 
eastern end consists of one stone 
and each of the sidés, including the 
portico, of six or seven Inrgo stones, 
tho spaces between which were filled 
up with smaller ones, Three large 
slnbs and six smaller ones form the 
roof, which is complete, although if 
the plan and view published in the “LA PIERRE TURQUAISE,” 
Matériaux pour U Histoire Primitive SEINE ET O1SE, 

et Naturelle de UHomme in 1868 
fare quite accurate, it must have 
suffered some slight damage since 
that date : an opening has certainly beon made on the south-eastern side, which is 
now the most convenient way into the chamber. ‘The axis of the structure is between 
20 and 25 degrees south of west and north of east, and its total length is about 
45 foot. 

‘Phe Into W. C. Borlase, in his Dolmens of Ireland (p. 631), wrote of this 
monument as being “perhaps the most interesting of all the French dolmens,” but 
that, I think, was prineipally because he thought it supported his view that many at 
Teast of the dolmens partook more of the nature of temples than of tombs. He gave 
(at pp. 627 and 639) the plan and view of it, which is here reproduced (Fig. 1), 
and which he copied from the Matériaux pour UHistoire Primitive et Naturelle de 
UHomme of 1868, where they appear in a riotice of a paper by Alexander Habn on 
the Monuments Mégalithiques des Environs de Lnzarehes, Seine et Oise, which was 
printed in the Bulletin of the Société Parisienne Archwologique et Historique for 
1867, so that this plan and sketch are at least forty years old. Borlase gives also 
‘a plan of a small Greek temple to show the similarity to that of the Pierre Turquaise 5 
but the Greck temple was surrounded by pillars, and no doubt had a suitable doorway, 
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whereas the Pierre Turquaiso was buried in a mound, at least up to the eapstones, 
and the present height of the entranco is only 8 feet. ‘There may, of course, be a 
small accumulation of earth on the original floor, so that the entrance may, when it 
‘was constructed, have been somewhat higher. 

In considering the possible use or uses of this dolmen it is worth noting that the 
openings of megalithic tombs are generally (though by no means uniformly) to the 
south-east, while the entrance to this chamber is at the south-west not far from the 
setting point of the Beltane or May-day sun. 

On the other hand, its being buried in a mound suggests a sopulchral object, and 
its size is not greater than that of many tomb chambers—those, for instance, of 
Etruria, I seo no reason why it may not have been a place of sepulture and also « 
place where rites of some kind were performed. 

I visited the Pierro ‘Lurquaise in 1906, and my son, who accompanied me, took 
the photograph of the inside of it, here roproduced (Big. 2). It shows the original 
entrance in front and the modern breach in the wall on tho left. 

Somewhere in this neighbourhood was another remain, called the Dolmen de 
is not spoken of in the notice of the paper alrendy mentioned, and 
for which I had not time 
to inquire; but there is 
beautiful model of it in the 
musoum at St. Germain, and 
it is mentioned by Borlase 
(Dotmens of Ireland, p-626), 
who gives @ copy of « view 
by Mortillot of a large holed 
stone forming a division 
it, such as exists in “ King 
Orry's Gravo” in the Isle of 
Man, at Rodmarton, Glou- 
costershire, and at’ other 
places. 

Hahn mentions two fine 
menhirs also in this district, 
at Bellefontaine, 13 kilo- 
motres east from Presles, the 
Pierre Longue, destroyed in 
1868, and the Pierre S¢. 
Martin, whieh may be stil in 
xistonco, but has most likely 
FrG, INTERIOR OF “1A PIEREE TORQUAISE,” LOOKING — een destroyed also, ns it ie 

TOWARDS THE ORIGINAL ENTRANCE nok Fasoedbd Wi Jostens’ geo: 

Crem opbinereeh i TB. snt Zee) graphy of the department. 
Sketches of both aro in the Matériaux pour P'Histoire Naturelle et Primitive de 
PHomme for 1868, but nono of these monuments are mentioned in Richard's Guide 
du Voyageur dans la France Monumentale, published fifty or sixty years ago 

L'Anthropologie (Vol. V., 1894, p. 124) speaks of the discovery of a dolmen at 
Dammartin-on-Serve on the other side of this department. Bones and skulls forming 
parts of about fifteen skeletons were found in a more or less broken condition, but 
‘without any artificial object. ‘The dolmen itself appears to have been destroyed and 
its fragments removed. ‘A. L. LEWIS. 
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REVIEWS, 
America, North, Hill-Tout. 
British North America: I. The Far West, the Home of the Salish and 
Déné (Native Races ofthe British Enpire Series). By C2 WileLout, London, ED 
Constable, 1907, Pp. xiv +263, ‘Thirty-three plates and one map. 23 x 14 em, 
Prive 6s. 

‘This volume is one of the series on The Native Races of the British Empire, 
‘edited by Northeote W. ‘Thomas, M.A. 

‘The present work is a life-history of two native races, the Salish and Déné, who 
Seoupy a vast territory, which comprises “about one-half of the whole area of British 
“ North America,” and stretching “ practically from the shores of Hudson Bay to the 
“ Pacific Ocean.” And now that the western part of British North Amerion is 
becoming such an important corner of the Empire, many will probably desire to read 
of the manners and customs of its native inhabitants. ‘To all who may, this work will 
certainly appeal ; but not alone to the general reader will it be of interest; to the 
ethnologist it will be acceptable as a valuable contribution to the literature relating 
to the northern tribes of North America, 

In the opening chapter the author has givon an interosting deseription of the 
country. Tho two mountain ranges—the Rockies and the Selkirks—oxtond in a 
general course from north to south ; eastward is the region of lakes and forests, while 
on the west is the Pacific with deep bays and innumerable islands along the coast. 
Environment has influenced tho development of the tribes to w remarkable dogros. 

On p. 82 is a list of the ton distinct stocks fouud in British North America, 
“Of these the first four only wall entirely within British territory.” One of the 
four, the Beothuk, occupied the greater part of Newfoundland, We may add that 
eortain archiwological specimens and ancient graves discovered along the coast of 
Maine are considered by some to have been of Beothuk origin, which, if truo, 6 
proves that during pro-colonial days the stock was moro 1 

‘Tho subject of “Habitations” forms an interesting chapter. ‘The communal 

wdentary Salish coast tribes havo boen doseribod in detail, as well 
ie lodges and shelters found throughout the vast country of the 
Unfortunately there is no illustration of the underground, or, rather, 
wean dwellings, although the better known skin lodge is shown in 




























Athapaseans. 
semi-subter 
soveral plat 

Included in the chapter on “ Dress and Personal Adomment™ is n good deserip- 
tion of the native blankets, which were (p. 64) “commonly made from a mixture of 
“ mountain-goat wool and dog-hair” to which the down of ducks was sometimes added 
(p. 65). “The actual weaving appears to have been the same among all the tribes, 
"oth Salish and Déné,’ 

‘The author has compared the clothing of the different tribes and drawn attention 
to the restriction of various ornaments to certain local “Nose ornaments seem 
“ to have been used among the Salish by the women only,” while the labret was 
probably not used by the Salish although commonly found among the neighbouring 
tribes, On p. 70 is a note on the difference between the eaps of the women and 
those wom by the men, but we are unable to find the plate to which the author 
refers. 

‘Tatuing was practised by both the Salish and Déné, but only to a limited degree, 
the figures for the most part being symbolic or totemic in character, 

‘The art of basket-making, which has reached such a degree of perfection among 
the two stocks, is treated in the sixth chapter. Five varieties of weaving found 
there are deseribed and a namber of examples are illustrated ; but drawings of details 
inserted in the text would have added to the value of the account, 
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No reference has been made in the work to a peculiarity of some of the sinaller 
baskets of the northern Athapascans. In these a circular piece of tanned moose skin, 
from two to three inches in diameter, serves as the centre of the bottom, around the 
edge of which the first coil is attached. Several examples are preserved in American 
collections. 

In an account of the weapons of the two nations we find a reference to the use 
of iron and copper. “The earliest sourco of these materials was probably the Russian 
traders of north-eastern Asia and Alaska.” Is it not probable, however, that the 
northern Déné tribes obtained copper from the vicinity of the Copper Mine River, 
‘even before the days of the traders ? 

‘The succeeding chapters are devoted to “Social Organisation,” “Religion,” and 
Customs,” and contain much interesting information on’ tho daily life and 
customs of the two stocks, 

Tho plates, as a whole, are good ; but a few illustrations in the text, as has already 
boon said, would have added greatly to the value of the work, 

D, I. BUSHNELL, Joy. 

















Persia, Jackson. 
Persia: Past and Present, By A. V. Williams Jackson, Now York : 76 
‘Tho Macmillan Company, 1906, Pp. xxxi +471. 28 x 15 em. Price 17s, 
Thero has been no lack in modern timos of excellent works ou Persia in English. 
It is sufficient to mention the names of Lord Curzon, Professor Browne, and Major 
Molesworth Sykes, who have worthily carried on the traditions of Hanway, Rawlinson, 
and Ker Porter, To these names we must now add that of Professor Williams Jackson, 
the well-known Iranian scholar of Columbia University, who, perhaps, may fairly be 
called tho only specialist in early Iranian language and archiology who has rocorded 
his travels in English sinco tho days of Rawlinson. His narrative of his travels, 
although it does not cover the vast field of Lond Curzon's encyclopmdic work, nor 
rival the charm of Browne's fase Year in Persia, is well tol and interesting. 











But tho attention of students will be specially drawn to the chapters in which he 





deals with the modern Zoroastrians of Persia and the remains near the Lake of 
Urumiyah, Hamadin, Kermanshah, avd Shiraz, where his special qualifi 
hhis work very valuable, His repntation as an Avestan scholar procured him a cordial 
reception from the Zoroastriau community at Yezd, the most important remaining i 
Persia, and obtained his admission to ceremonies which have never before been so 
accurately described by occidental scholars, even by Professor Browne, who also 
enjoyed the intimaey of Yeril Guebres. Among other interesting points he gives 
illustrations of the plants now considered to be the Aaoma (hom) aud baresman 
(barsom) of the Avesta. ‘The latter is now the tam \l, from its appearance 
in the illustration (p. 871), would seem to be the Tamarix Gallica, which is prevalent 
throughout the dry plateau region of Asin. ‘The hom-plant is given in the illuse 
tration on p. 987, but its botanical name is not noted in the text (p. 369). In 
appearance it resembles an Ephedra, the species with which Professor Browne's 
specimen was identified, We are, however, told it is a mountain plant. It may be 
noted that among the Baloches, whose north of the 
Iranian plateau, the word hom is used for a parasitical plant, the Cuscula reflexa, 
which has strong medicinal properties, and is believed in the Indus valley to pos 
certain magical qualities. 

Attention may be drawn also to the descriptions of customs in connection with 
Dirth, marriage, and death, and to the full account of funerals in Chapter XXIV. 

‘The detailed description of the country surrounding the Lake of Urumiyah is of 
Great intorest, and the identification of various Avestan sites must not be passed 
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unnoticed, especially the full account of the ash-mounds of Degala near Urumiyah, 
which would evidently repay careful excavation. ‘The ruined fort of ‘Takht-i- 
Sulaiman is identified (following Rawlinson) with the Shiz of the Arab geographers, 
but archeologists generally will agree with Professor Jackson that Rawlinson’s 
ification of this place with Eebatana cannot be accepted, the claims of Hamadiin 
boing superior. 

It is only necessary to draw attention to the most interesting chapters dealing 
with the great rock of Behistan, and to note that Professor Jackson is the first 
traveller since Sir H. Rawlinson who has climbed to tho ledge by the side of the 
inscriptions. ‘The result of his careful examination and of the photographs he has 
taken will be of the greatest value to scholars. Equally successful was his visit to 
the Sassanian sculptures at Tak-i-Bostan, and, if Pasargardw and Persepolis had not 
much that was new to offer, it was only because the ground had heen ¥0 thoroughly 

‘amined before. In spite of this the whole of Professor Jackson's account of thes 
sites will repay careful perusal, and the photographic illustrations are excellent 
throughout. 

Professor Jackson's list of Persian words in English (p. 90) probably is not intended 
to bo complete, and cannot be accepted as altogether satisfactory. Awning, for 
Instance, from the old French auvent, has no claim to be of Persian origin ; orange 
is ultimately traceable to the Sanskrit ndgaraiga, the Persian being only one step 
on its road to Europe; melon is from the Greek ynoréru», “apple-gounl” ; turquoise 
simply means ‘Turkish ; and the connection of Aazard with the Persian Aazdr, a 
thousand, has no evidence to support it 

With regard also to Professor Juckson's remark as to the absence of the Arabic 
clement in Firdausi's Shah-ndma (p. 29) it may be noted that Professor Browne's 
recent examination shows that from four to five per cont. of the words aro Arabic 
(Lit. Hist. of Persia, Vol. I, p. 146). And it hardly soems accurate to xpeak 
(p. 26) of “tho Grmeo-Baetrian Government of the Seleucid,” for the empire of the 
Seleucidie contred in Syria, and tho Baetrian kingdom originated in a revolt from 
their rule, 

‘The most enstorn point reached by Professor Jackson was Yerd, and thence he 
retraced his steps westward to the Caspian. Ho promises s second volume, containing 
‘an accomnt of his journey to the Central Asian Khanates, with some account of Sts 
and Eastern Persia, a volume which will undonbtedly contain much valuable matter, 
‘and will be welcomed by all students of the East. M, LONGWORTH DAMES, 












































Africa, Central. ‘Werner. 
The ‘Natives of British Central Afrion (Nate Raves ofthe British 

Empire Series). By A. Wemer, London: Constable, 1907. Pp. xii + 303, 

28 x 1dem. Price 6s. 

‘Miss Werner's rather difficult (0 place, ‘The series to which 
it belongs is one intended for the general reader, but the general editor in the preface 
which he contributes to this volume expresses a definite hope that it may stir Eugland 
up to organising such an imperial burean of ethmology as may “enable English anthro- 
« pologists to hold up their heads before their more fortuuate German aud American 
“ Grethren.” ‘Therefore it would appear that the series is intended not merely for the 
general ronder but also to some extent for specialists. Now it is notoriously difficult 
to satisfy theso two classes of readers at the same time, and we are inclined to think 
‘with regard to the present volume that, while the general reader might desire rather 
more definite conclusions, the specialist will probably ask for more detailed and definite 
facts as a basis on which to build his own conclusions. ‘The “ general reader"—so far 
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as we have been able to experiment on corpora vilia—rises from Miss Wemer’s book 
with » very lively interest in the Central African, and full of gratitude to the writer 
for her most entertaining account, but we suspect that on eross-oxamination he would 
find himself less supplied thau he supposod with distinct opinions on such questior 
-as native religion and magie, tribal organisation and social relations. ‘The specialist, 
on the other hand, will not want these distinct opinions ; he will know how great is 
the difficulty of coming to general conclusions, but ho will, we think, wish that it had 
‘been consistent with the author's aim to give sharper definition to the facts. Specu- 
Jation and hesitation about conclusions is inevitable, and it is wise; but uncertainty 
and indefiniteness about facts is neither. It is true, however, that process of fusion 
among theso native races has already begun, and it is becoming already too late to get 
-sharply-defined pictures of the manners and customs of any single tribe. Undoubtedly 
great service will be rendered by a book like this, if it stirs up those who have the 
chance to collect at once such definite and detailed information as lies under their 
hand, We want Gilbert Whites in our colonies, who will observe and noto fully and 
accurately in tho small circle which they have means of knowing thoroughly, for it is 
in such small circles, carefully and sympathetically studied, that wo may hope to find 
the keys to the widest problems of ethnology. 

‘Tho pictures in Miss Werner's book are excellent and are very well reproduced, 
but the only map is entiroly insufficient to make the chapters on “Geography ” and 
on “Traditions and History” even moderately intelligible. 

We venture to suggest that the goneral ronder at least might expect, in an 
account of these tribes as they are, some “estimate of the offect worked upon thom 
by contact with civilisation 

‘Miss Werner discusses the voxed question of the origin of the native religion 
and of the word Mlungu, or Mulungu, which has been generally adopted to translate 
“God.” It seems impossible to doubt that the onrliost worship of thoso Bantu peoples 
‘was ancestor worship of a simple sort; little more, in fact, at first than the continuing 
to pay to a departed chief the reveronco and honour that belonged to him when alive. 
Our own experience of tho Wa Nyanja strongly confirms this view, and it may be 
Pointed out that the passage from a clearly remembered individual ancestor to a sort 
‘of indistinct composite ancestor spirit would bo helped both by the custom of handing 
on the “royal” name from generation to generation, and also by the woll-known native 
habit of rogarding the clan or family as tho unit of thought rathor than the individual, 
Tumbe dies, and another Jumbe reigns in his stead and with his predecessor's name, 
‘and though there is always a recognition of the one as the “old Jumbe” und the 
other as the “new Jumbo,” it is quite easy and natural for these people, who make 
far loss of the individual than we Europeans, to got back to a sort of abstract Jumbe, 
and behind that again to a more general abstraction who is not Jumbe or Kalanji 
or Mombera, but just “the groat ancestor,” Mulungu, 

Miss Wemer shows good reason for agrosing, with Bleck's etymology of this word, 
which connects it with the Zulu Unikulankula,. On the other hand, there are uses 
of the word Mlungu which are difficult to bring into harmony with this theory. For 
‘example, heathen native has said, on hearing of a neighbour's narrow escape from 
death by the fall of a tree just behind him on his path, “His Mlangu was looking 
after him,” and the explanation given on the spot by the speaker himself was that 
every person had his own special personal Miuogu, whose duty it was to “ look after 
him Ghumpenyelela) and to guard him from lurking misfortune. ‘The little understood 
name, “Chiuta,” to which reference is made, is still heard fairly commonly among the 
Wa Nyanja of East Nyasa, but generally as an exclamation of wonder not unmixed 
with fear, A “raw” native on first hearing a phonograph laugh or talk his own 
language will very likely clap his hand to his mouth and say “ Chiuta 1" 
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Miss Werner gives a version of the well-known Zulu story of the chameleon 
with its tardy message of life for men. We have heard and gathered a good number 
of native stories in East Nyasa, and have not come across any form of this widely 
distributed legend ; but we have fond a story which, perhaps, explains the ereature’s 
Nyanja name, gwilampanbe, “seize the lightning,” and certainly accounts for its 
present slowness of motion. In our East Nyasa story the chameleon is represented as 
having originally had the power to travel with great rapidity, “as quick as lightning’ 

n fact, and on one of his rapid passages from one village to another at a considerable 
distance, he entered the village of his destination with such speed that before he 
perceived it he had stepped over the outstretched logs of his mother-in-law, a most 
serious offence, for which ho was so heavily fined that ever since he has moved with 
the extraordinary slowness which is characteristic of him now, never lifting more than 
‘one foot at a time and carefully holding it in air while he deliberates where he shall 
plaut it next. ‘This story may be the “ still recoverable tradition behind the name,” 
which Miss Werner conjeotures, aud it is almost certainly one of the stories which are 
handed down in the initiation ceremonies, and whioh appear generally to be designed 
to explain to the candidates tho natural world about: them. 

‘Phere soem to be traces of some form of nature worship, and apparently quite 
unconnected with ancestor worship, Miss Wemer gives a very good picture of a treo 
with offerings hanging about its trunk and placed about its base, ‘This reminds us that 
in Bast Nyasa a tree named msolo appears to be commonly a place where offerings 
are made, even whon the tree is in the midst of thiok bush, 

‘Miss Werner's treo was hung with offerings for rain, and the tree would appear 
to have been elected becauso it had some association with local spirit of the ancestor 
sort, At Kota Kota, in West Nyasa, this yonr the rains wore very Into, and despite 
the near neighbourhood of a mission, a European collector, and white traders, and 
despite, too, a prevalent and active Mohammedanism, the heathen elders had recourse, 
after yours of negloct, to their old rain charms. ‘The graves of thoir ancostral chiots 
swore rebuilt ; dances were held; two sheep, one black and ono white, were sacrificed ; 
and one sheep was covered up alive; the wearing of white cloth wns forbidden 
during the ceremonies, and after three weeks of effort rnin came. Here wo 800 
ancostor worship, danoos with incantations and ceremonies, gifts of appeasement, and 
mixed with it the caroful attention to sympathetic magic shown by the wearing 
of cloth dark like the longed-for clouds, and the choice of one black sheep for the 
same reason. 

‘One fears that Miss Wemer has been to native faults a little blind in her declaration 
of the rare occurrence of thefts. ‘Tho East Nyasa natives may be very mach worse 
than those of the Shiré highlands ; it is cortainly not at all rare to find among them 
people whom we may in charity call kleptomaniacs, and the experiences of U.M.C.A.. 
‘missionaries is that while the native has quite a developed conscience about small 
thefts—thefts of firewood, food, &e—ho rogards it with something far less than his 
horror of wfiti, the ghoulish witcheraft which is associated with o secret and detested 
cannibalism, and with which Miss Werner connects thet. 

‘There are many points in this book on which we should like to comment if space 
allowed, but we must be content to deal with only one more. Under the heading 
“Tribal Organisation ” we aro told that the Yaos are subdivided among themselves into 
clans, with such distinctive names as Amwale, Asomba, Apiti, &e., and we are given 
to understand that these names are the names of the “ ma-kamu,” the groups of people 
connected by relationship through the mother. This is contrasted with the system of 
agnatic relationship through the father, found in Enst Nyasa side by side with the 
maternal system. Now it is a curious fact, of which Miss Werner doos not seem to be 
informed, that some at least of the chilawa (agnatic) names in-East Nyasa are the same 
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fas the Yao clan names, such as Apiri, Abanda, Asomba, Amwela. Ts it quite cortain 
that among the Yaos these names are uot also aguatic ? 

‘Among the East Nyasa natives there is a Aamu name, not belonging to the 
individual, but only to the head of the clan, aud this is the name which is handed 
down from chiof to chief An individual native is of the same kamu as his mother, 
‘and he would say, eg “I belong to the Aamw of Aminofu,” where Aminofu is the 
transmitted official name of the head of the kamu, ‘The same native is of the ehilawa 
‘of his father, and the chilawea name is the one unalterable constant name, which, whether 
hho uses it or not, is inalionably his from his birth to his death by virtue of his being the 
son of his father. It is chi name which a slave very often cannot tell you, because 
{quite probably he does not know his father, ‘The double set of relationships makes 
it possible to state the marriage laws very briefly. A man may not marry any woman 
who is of bis kamu or of his chilawa, ‘Thus the daughters of is mother's sisters are 
excluded because they are of the same kamu, and daughters of his father's brothers 
fare excluded because they are of the same chilatoa ; but the daughters of his mother’s 
Brothers or of his father’s sisters aro eligible, because they are neither of the sme 
Jamu nor of the same chilawa. 

"The question of the precise geographical limits within which this chilawa rel 
ship is recognised side by sido with the Aamw system of relationship through the 
‘mother—which is probably more primitive—is one which needs invostigation. 

Zt is impossible to do more than mention the mn ceremonies, but we must 
do 40 in order to point out how exceedingly little exact knowledge wo yet have of 
thom and of their significance. ‘There is need of careful study here like that which 
Sponcer and Gillen have given to the Australian tribes, and it eannot possibly bo done 
thoroughly by any missionary, and least of all by « woman. We hope Miss Werner's 
stimulating contribution will stir up hor readers to fill up the gaps by patient 
investigation. HB. B. 









































‘Method. Strong and others. 
Lectures on the Method af Science, BAited by ‘. B. Strong, Dean of Christ 7B 
Church, Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1906. Pp. 249. 28x 14 em. Price 7. 6d. 

"The leotures here printed form part of a course on Scientifie Method delivered 
‘at the University Extension Meeting at Oxford in 1905, ‘They aro oight in all, with 
the following titles and authors :—“ On Soientific Method as a Mental Operation,” by 
Prof. Caso ; “Some Aspects of the Soientific Method,” by Prof. Goteh ; “Physiology : 
4 its Scope and Method," by Prof. Shorrington, of Liverpool University ; “ Inheritance 
& jn Animals and Plants," by Prof, Weldon ; “Psycho-physieal Method,” by Mr. W. 
McDougall, Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy ; “'The Evolution of Double Stars,” by 
Dr. A. H. Fison ; “Phe Evolution of Currency and Coinage,” by Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart, ; “ Archwologioal Evidence,” by Prof. Petrie ; and “ Scientific Method as Applied 
«to History,” by Dr. Strong. 

Tt was woll worth while to publish those lectures in a single book. All of them 
contain interesting matter, and some are models of lucid and concise exposition, 
making abstruse subjects, which seldom come within the purview of the average man, 
‘wear an oasy and even an amiable aspect. Where all is so good, it seems invidious 
to single out special essays for remark, but the lessons inculeated in tho first two are 
so urgently needed that it is woll to draw particular attention to them. ‘The haphazard 
procolure of the dilettante investigator is almost a erime against science, for it involves 
A waste not morely of his own time but that of all his readers. What Prof. Case has 
to say of deduction, induction, and the mixed method, which, by combining the two, 
‘attains more brilliant results than either alone, should be read by all who propose to 
write upon any matter of siento intrest witoad having enjoyed any training in 
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method. Very worthy of attention, too, are the remarks of Prof. Goteh on the use and 
abuse of the imagination in sofentifie research, for imagination is too often unleashed 
by the wrong kind of investigator, and eruelly chained up by those who might. bring 
down great game hy its aid, If the conditions under whieh it may safely be employed 
were more carefully considered, the world would be spared much solid dulness and 
many airy speculations. 

‘The other lectures all illustrate the application of method to particular branches 
‘of knowledge, but axe written in such a way as to interest even those unfamiliar with 
the special subjects troated in each. We may notice Prof, Petrie's insistonce on the 
importance of material history as opposed to that which is written ; archwology sei 
tiffeally pursued ean reconstruct forgotten civilisations and prove the influence exerted 
‘npon each other by tribes and peoples which never had historinus, If the greatest neod 
of this country at the present time is a general appreciation of the value of method, 
this hook is capable of rendering an important service, for it is within the means of 
all, while it ig readable and comprehensible from beginning to end. 0. M. D. 























Balochistan : Ballad Poetry. Dames. 
Popular Poetry of the Baloches By M. Longworth Dames, Publisod for 1G 

the Folklore Society and Royal Asiatic Society, by D. Nutt. London, 1907. 

Pp. xxxix + 224, 22 x 14 om. 

‘Mr. Dames has followed up his monograph on the Baloch race (see Max, 1904, 75) 
with a collection of tho ballads and popular pootry of this interesting aid littlo-known 
pooplo. ‘These batlnds were composed to be simg or recited by the Doms or hereditary 
tribal minstrels, and many of the war ballads seom to bo the work of the actors in 
the incidents dosoribed. ‘They are thus in somo dogreo analogous to the lays out of 
which, as somo believe, the Homeric epios ware compiled, and thoy closely rosomble 
the ballad eycle of the Cid and some of tho Border ballads, In age they date from 
the sixtoouth contury to the present day, one of them recording an adventure of 
Sir R. Sandeman and Mr. Bruce. Mx. Damos divides them into six classes :—heroie 
Dallads dealing with onrly wars and sottlemonts of the Baloch ; more recent ballads 
dosoribing modern raids aud tribal events ; romantic ballads ; love songs and lyrios 
religious and didactic poems; short pooms, including lullabys and riddles in rhyme, 
‘Tho value of the collection lies in its local colour, reproducing the sandy, sin-parchod 
wastos of Balochistan, and the romantic, chivalrous feclings of its chiefs, their innate 
troachory and savagery boing, as a rule, judiciously veiled. ‘The modern religio 
ballads are interosting as illustrating the animistic basis of the local Mubammadanism, 
‘Mr. Damos prints the ballads in romanised Balochi, and supplies a vigorous translation 
‘with useful introductions and notes. ‘The book will intorost lovers of ballad literature, 
and will be useful to studonts of the Balochi language. W. OROOKE. 









































Africa: South Central. Smith. 
A Handbook of the Na Language, By Biwin W. Smith (of the Baile- BO) 

Batonga Mission). London: Frowdo, 1907. Pp. xii + 488, 19 x 18 om. 

Price 15s. 

"This should prove a valuable addition to the library of text-books on the Bantu 

languages. In the first placo Chila is the most widely understood language of North- 

Western Rhodesia, and is therefore of great practical use to those whose work lies 

Yetween the Zambesi and the upper waters of the Congo, ‘To students who desire 

to compare one Bantu dialect with another it is of value, for it forms ® connecting 

ink between the better known Congo, Swahili, and Nyanja dialects of the north and 
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east, and the Suto, Chwana, Zulu, and other dialeets of South Africa, As the Ba-Tia 
people have, moreover, come but little under alien influence their dialect is as pure 
probably as any spoken in Afrien, and is on that acount worth the notice of students 
‘of Bantu languages. Mx. Smith has taken good advantage of his opportunities and 
given us a grammar in which the fundamental principles on which not only Chila but, 
in greater or lesser degree, all Banta dialects are based are most carefully explained. 
For this reason, and because of the purity of the dialect, a student who wished to 
‘master one Bantn dialect as an introduction to others of the same family could not 
do better than start with the book under review. In addition to grammar and syntax 
the work includes English-Dla and Ta-English vocabularies, exercises, and In tales 
for reading and translation, ‘The English-Iln vocabulary contains some interesting 
ethnological notes. ‘The Ila tales are of the kind popularised in Harris's Uncle 
Remus, which seem to be the remote source of many of AEsop's fables. It is a pity, 
however—since the work is intended, not for schoolboys, but for students—that the 
exercises set for translation are not furnished with a key, If those st for translation 
into Chila afforded « key to those set for translation into English the work would be 
of additional value to students who must necossarily work to n great extent unaided, 

RALPH DURAND. 














ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Russia: Archeology. Marsden. 
New Schoo! of Archeology and Archmography at Moscow. BY 
By V. E. Marsden. 

I have been requested by the founders of the new Institute of Archeology and 
Archwography at Moscow to assist thom in bringing to the knowledge of tho learned in 
England the existence of this new enterprise for promoting the study of all branches 
of science bearing directly on archeology. 

Private enterprise hax snceeeded in founding, with the snnotion of the Ministry of 
Eiueation confirmed by the Crar, a now school of arebiwology and archwography in 
Moscow. ‘The school ranks with a university, and is open to graduates only of Russian 
‘or foreign universities. Its nim is to prepare qualified archwologists and archaeographists, 
4 torm intended to apply to persons skilled in the preservation and interpretation of 
historical arehit public and private, and the like valuable collections 
demanding special knowledge. 

‘The Moscow Institute of Archwology is the first institution in Russia founded on 
‘antonomous prineiples tho right to elect its own professors and lecturers and 
generally conduct its own internal affairs, subject only to the veto of the Minister of 
Education in certain circumstances. 

The course will be one of three years, the last year of which must be spent in 
practical work either in archeological researches among the monuments of antiquity, so 
little studied ns yet, thronghout Russia, expeditions abroad, or similar special work. 
‘The institute is empowered to give the degrees of Doctor of Archwology or Doctor of 
Archwography according to the branch of learning. studied, 

Among names favourably known outside Russia connected with the new under- 
1g may bo-noted Dr. Uspensky, the Dircetor of the Institute ; Dr. Fleischer, who 
was associated with English and American archeologists in recent excavations 
Persia, and Professor Grot.. The secretary is Privat-Docent Visotsky, to whom enquiries 
may be addressed. ‘The institute is under the high patronage of many leading statesmen 
and the Metropolitan of Moscow. V. E. MARSDEN. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Physical Anthropology : Scotland, Tocher : Beddoe. 
Observations on the Scottish Insane: 1. A Reply to Dr. Beddoe. 82 
By J.B. Tocher. 

In Max, 1907, 48, Dr. Beldoe notices the results of observations of mine on the 
physical characters of ‘the Seottish insane, published in the First Henderson ‘Trust 
Report. Dr. Beddoe is under the disadvantage of being evidently waware that a 
complete account of the analysis of theso observations has been published by me in 
Biometrika.® From the nature of his criticism, made, as it would appear, after a hasty 
perusal of a Report, I think it necessary to state the following facts : 

(1) Red Hair—The results of the pigmentation survey of school children (over 
{500,000 observed) show that excoss of this class, for a large area, occurs in the 
North-east of Sootland, just the district in which excess among the inmates of 
asylums is found. Farther, with small nambers, like the number at Elgin Asylum, 
T have frequently found even Inrger percentages than that found in this particular 
‘ease, With large numbers, however, the proportion of red hair in the general 
population is about five per cont. Dr, Boddoe's criticism with regard to red hair is 
‘of a peculiar character, Me eannot, I think, have noted what numbers wore observed 
in each asylum, Elgin is not the rogion whore the greatost excoss of red hair for 
females has boon found. Comparing the differences between the proportion found in 
Blgin (cighty-nine observed) and that for the general population, with the standard 
Goviation of sampling of the difference, I find the value 5°82; that is, using my own 
term, the relative local difference is 6°82, Now in Aberdeen, where 296 females wore 
‘observed, the relative local difference is greater, namoly 7°70. In Inverness, where 
250 females were observed, tho relative local difference is +18, ‘Thus Aberdeon 
differs more widely than any other of the asylums. ‘This agrees with the results of 
tho pigmentation survey. Excosses in the proportion of red hair in Elgin and 
Tnvorness also agree with the results of the pigmentation survey, Finally, the fact 
that excesses are not found in any of the other asylums in Scotland is one in 
complote agreement with the results of tho pigmontation survey. Briefly, the short 
asylum series is in marked agrooment with tho long Scottish children series, 

(2) The Colour Characters of the Insane.—X show in my memoir (above referred 
to) that the Scottish insane, with respect to colonr characters, are not a fair random 
sample of the general population, ‘This is shown from consider ‘apart from 
the actual observed figures for the Scottish insane, I first show, indeed, from the 
observed results, that they aro not, and I then proceed to compare the distribution of 
hair and eye colours (as found from the pigmentation survey) with tho actual 
distribution of the insane (ns found in the Census Report). I prove that where 
thero is an excess of light eyes there is an excess in the proportion of the insane 
in that locality and vice versd. Dr. Beddoe is clearly inaccurate when ho says that 
“guch preponderance is not sufficiently great to account for the peculiaritics of these 
roports and his error lies in making assumptions without a knowledge of the netnal 
facts as to the observations and without analysing the data, 

(8) The Value of the Colour Observations.—The answor to Dr. Beddoe’s remarks 
about the quality and value of the observations on colour at the Scottish asylums 
ig as follows :—As a matter of fact, I made no colour observations personally—I 
made no observations on the hair colour and eye colour of the inmates, these being 
solely conducted by my two trained assistants. ‘They used as a basis, (1) their former 
coxperience ; (2) my analytical table ; and (8) samples of hair. ‘Theso assistants 
received a definite training and had previously observed the colour characters of 
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several thousands of children under my diroot supervision. ‘These same children were 
independently observed by the teachers and the results compared with those made by 
ourselves. It was found there was oxeellent agreement in the results, 

(A) I quite agreo with Dr. Beddoe that “observations such as those on colour 
« are valueless for sciontifio purposes unloss conducted with great accuracy and some 
technical knowledge.” In case he may be under any misapprehension ns to these 
observations on the insane in Scotland, I wish to say that they were conducted by 
‘experienced persons with great caro and accuracy and with a technical knowledge of 
the subject with which they were dealing. Further, with respect to myself, besides 
receiving a university training in subjects cognate and not cognate to the matter on 
hand, I have been continuously engaged in anthropometric and allied work for the past 
‘twelve yours, in the course of which I have personally measured thousands of persons, 
and personally observed the colour characters of tons of thousands of children. 

(5) Classification agreo with Dr. Beddoo in considering the separate clas 
sification of dark hair and jet black hair the better plan to that which consis 
making one class for dark and jet black hair, ‘Tho separate classification of dark 
ir and jot black hair was actually adopted by me when I devised the table for the 
pigmentation survey of school children and was uisod in tho survey. When the results 
‘of this survey are published, Dr. Beddoo will be able to seo how far his results on 
all numbers comparo with the general survey for Scotland, Dr. Beddoo’s classifica 
tion of blue eyes and light eyos togothor is a similar example of grouping two closely 
related clastes as one class, Remarks about classification are, howover, of a difforent 
order from those asserting faulty observatio 

(6) Dr. Beddoe will agroe that scionco aims at an accurate description of facts 
and when it appears or is suspected that the facts are not accurately or correctly 
described, this should be shown by those who suspect and say tho observations are 
inacourate, faulty, or unreliable. J.P, TOCHER. 
2, Further Remarks. By Dr. Beddoe. 

‘Mr. Tocher has very courteously submitted to mo his comments on my reviow 
in Man of his recent investigation of the physical charactors of Scottish lunatics, 
with the requost that I should reply to them through tho samo channel, with which 
I willingly comply. 

Ho soems to think that I (unintentionally of course) have thrown some sort of 
slur on his qualifications for the important and useful kind of investigations he has 
‘undertaken. Ieannot so0 that Ihave. One mistake I did make. Mr. Tochor spoaks 
in his preface to tho Henderson Report of having made measurements on somo of 
the inmates of oight asyloms. I, naturally as I think, concluded that some of the 
observations on colour in those asylums were made by him, which he informs me was 
not the ease, I forded thereupon tho conjecture that Mr. Tocher’s own personal 
equation leaned to the dark side, which conjecture, it seems, was baseless, 

T have nothing to say against Mr. Tocher's training or qualifications for this 
In my day we had no stich advantages as ho has 
had and utilised, His mathematical knowledge is o gront advantage here ; though 
some of Professor Pearson's school seem to me to ride such acquirement to death 
when they uso it for the purpose of discovering mares’ nests, and working out 
correlations in figures, where none exist in the nature of thing 

T ean assure Mr. Tocher (if my praise is of any value) that I have nothing but 
praise and gratitude for his anthropometry ; and wo agree on a number of details. 
‘My asylum reports, like his, give the palm for stature to Argyle and the Border. 
Wo both, too, measure from the contro rather than the upper border of the earhole, 
a small practical point of considerable importance ; and with regard to colour, both 
prefer to soparate jet black from dark brown. 
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But to come to the point involved in the imuendo which Mr. Tocher dislikes—I 
wish I had put it in milder form, but I cannot truthfully withdraw it, Everybody 
has a right to his personal equation in matters of colour, and it is rare to find two 
poople exactly in agroement about them ; but it is desirable in such a caso as this to 
get as near to the average opinion or nomenclature as may be, in order fairly to 
compare results with those of othor observers ; and I cannot honostly say, becanse T 
do not think, that this has always been achieved in these sta 

Tam going to make comparison between some of them and those I got about 
forty yeurs ago from Dr. Thomas Aitken, skilled and zoalous anthropologist, thon 
hhoad of the Inverness Asylum ;* also with the military statistics printed in my Races 
of Britain, ‘Those latter include the colour characters of 1,733 Seottish-born deserters 
from the army (of fall nge, 23 or more), abstracted from the Hue-and-Cry for a number 
of years, covering the official periods of several medical examiners in each district, 
8 to neutralise the personal equations which were occasionally apparent, Mon with 
Trish names were excluded. Of course, soldiers, and still more, perhaps, deserters, are 
not exactly a fair sample of the population any more than Innatics are so; but they 
‘are probably not a very bad one, Being young men they should lean to the fair side 
in hair colour, 

My lunatic material was restricted to the men of from 23 to 50 years of ago and 
in fair bodily health. 
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Note tho prodigious difference between Tocher and Aitken in the proportions of 
light hair and light oyes, and in both roports tho small proportion of red hair. 


‘Miurrany Statistics. 
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Here the north-east Lowlands include Angus, the Mearns, Aberdecushire, Bavif: 
shire, Moray, Nairnshire, and (by a mistake which I eannot now reetify) Stirlingshire, 
‘The colours differ little from those for Scotland in general. But in the Inverness 
ct, which corresponds very nearly with the feeding ground of the asylum, fair 
hair and light eyes, and dark and black hair, all increase notably. 

In the final report of the Anthropometric Committee (1883) Seotland is credited 
with 75-2 por cont. of light eyes and 24 of dark eyes, Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, 
* Beddoe, Stature and Budh, p. 118, Andivep. Menoire, Vol. Ul, 
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and Skye with 74 and 26, and Aberdeen, Banff, Moray, and Naim with 66-2 
and 32-4, 

‘The percentages of red, light, and dark hair are as follows ; unfortunately there is 
no regular medium category, either in this or in the preceding report :— 
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‘Here wo havo, indeed, « moderato increase of dark hair and eyes north of the 
Grampians ; but red hair falls off a little. ‘The numbers dealt with are small. 

















Finally, I may cite my own published observations, which included both sexes — 
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The proportions of the eye colours or eye shades are nearly the samo in the two 
provinces, being roughly about 69, 11, 19, and 70, 12, 18, whereas Mr, Tocher’s figures 
for the eyes and hair are, in males : 
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27-35 | 1-28 

Of course, as has boon alrondy said, and as Mr. Tocher has given an additional 
proof, insane persons aro not an average sample of the community. Thoy consist of 
victims of several different mental diseases, some at least of which have specially 
correlated physical character : thus maniacs are often fair, melancholiaes dark, epileptics 
either very highly or very slightly pigmented. ‘The Anthropometric Committeo found 
among the insane some deficiency of red hair and some oxcess of dark hair with light 
eyes. In the latter point Mr. Tocher agrees. 

But these differences cannot account for the enormous discrepancies found here, 
especially as to the frequency of light eyes and light hair in comparison with the 
figures of all the several observers whom I have cited, and who, on the other hand, 
exhibit a fair degree of agreement among themselves. 

I will simply make one or two suggestions. 

Hair and oye colours are accidental rather than intrinsic, ‘The same hair is often 
fa full shade darker when viewed indoors than ont of doors. My friend Topinard and 
I bring out different results, though we are otherwise in perfect agreement, because 
he prefers to work en pleine lumidre, and I in the shade on a sunny day. 

‘Byes should be regarded in face, and not too closely. Bertillon’s method of 
approaching within 13 or 14 inches, and noting even the least streak of pigment, is 
‘good for criminal detection but not for anthropological purposes. J. BEDDOE. 
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3. Concluding Note. By J. F. Tocher. 

‘Migration is also an important factor which would have to be taken into con~ 
sideration whon two populations not belonging to the same period aro compared. It 
is undoubted that migration has been going on during the forty yours interval. Migra- 
tion and the fact that tho sane and insane populations differ in colour distribution 
preclude, I think, direct comparison betweon the two sets of data, ‘That is, of course, 














‘granted that both aro otherwise comparabl J.B, TOCHER. 

Archeology: Pygmy Flints. Kendall. 
Pygmy Flints. By the Rev. H. G. 0. Kendall, M.A. 83 
Is it not likely that neolithic pygmy flints were used as barbs to harpoons, 


possibly sometimes, also, as fish hooks? In the former case they would be inserted 
in the head of the harpoon or spear in tho manner indicated in the accompanying 
drawings. ‘They might be on both sides of the head or on one, and, in the former 

case, also, opposite or alternate, ‘Tho minutely trimmed 
| 1 edge, being purposely blunted, would prevent the 





wonpon from being oasily drggod out of the body 
of the prey, whether fish or beast, ‘The untrimmed 
edge would, on the other hand, readily ont its way 
| through the flesh after the manner of the edges of 
an arrowhead. 
Probably pyguies would not be confined to this 
uso. But mavy, such as the larger one in tho ill 
trations, soom to bo singularly adapted to it, T 
have found them on the coast ia north Corawall, 
and by Doamare Pool ou the Cornish moors, Both 
fre places whore fish would be caught. On tho 
downs in Wiltshire, on the contrary, where the noarest 
river is perhaps two miles off, I have found 40 far 
but ono specimen, Possibly, therefore, they wore more 
capecially used as barbs to harpoons for oatebing th, “HG. O, KENDALL. 
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‘Warfare. ‘With Plate I—J. Payne-Gallwey. 
Proeailethrowing Engines of the Ancients, with a Treatve on the Turkish Bil 
and other Oriental Bows. By Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. Londo 
Longmans, 1907. Pp. 44 +26, 32 x 24m. Price 5 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey has followed up his important volume upon “The 
Crossbow” with a smaller work, no less interesting, containiug more detailed accounts 
of two distinct classes of projectile-throwing appliances which wore briefly discussed 
in the carlier volume. ‘Tho first portion of the present work deals with the machines 
used in aneient times for casting heavy projectiles, chiefly into or from beleaguered 
fortresses. ‘These enginos wore tho catapult the balista, and the trebueket. ‘Tho 
general form of these is well known, but in matters of detail the accounts are 
meagre, aud difficulties arise in attempting to make working models of them. Stil, 

















= With this I conlally agree. Migration has taken place more or less extensively from Treland and 
to England, from highlands to lowlands, from the country to the towns, from the north and north-west 
to the east and south, from the south to Northambria, I should not be surprised if I found an increase 
of pigmentation in tho Scottish Borders, for example.—J. B. 
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Sir R. Payne-Gallwey has succeeded in making excellent models of considerable power, 
with which he has experimented successfully, though in strength and range they are 
necessarily inferior to the largor ancient forms whieh they represent. ‘These oxperi- 
mental models are of great interest, since from them the value of certain essentials 
of structure, not clearly indicated in the old records, is rendered apparent, and the 
relative value of the different types of engines may be studied practically by ascer- 
taining the weight of projectile which ean be used and tho extreme range to which 
it can be hurled, and also the rato at which the woapon can be discharged. It is 
interesting, for example, to find that a model of the ancient catapult, which, when 
fitted with a spoon-shaped roceiver, throws an 8 Ib. stone about 350 yards, will 
hhurl the same stone about 450 yards when fittod with a sling in which the missile 
is held. It may, however, be an exaggeration to say that “when the arm [of the 
\ eatapult] is fitted with a sling, it is practically lengthened by as much as the length 
“ of the sling attached to it.” Were this the caso, the stone, while being hurled, 
would describe an are with @ radius increased by that amount, and this does not 
uppenr to de the case. In both catapult and balista the power was supplied by the 
torsion of powerful sinew cords, in the lnter-invented treduchet the gravitation of an 
enormously heavy counterpoise was substituted. ‘The latter was a very powerful 
though sluggish engine which would enst weights of 10 to 12 ewt. (including such 
objects as dead horses) into besieged towns. 

An interesting historical account is given and a valuable list of authorities is 
appended. The illustrations are good and clear, though ono wishes that more of the 
‘early representations had been reproduced. 

The second part of this volume is devoted to a detailed account of the Turkish 
archer's bow, with remarks on othor allied Oriental types of bows. ‘Tho author writes 
with the authority of one who is himself an expert archer, and who has, moreover, 
achieved sigual success with the ‘Turkish bow itsolf, as his record of ranges tostifies. 
He holds public record of 867 yards with this weapon. ‘Tho description given of 
the structure of the Turkish bow is detailed and of much interest, giving evidence 
of the great care which was expended in building up what was probably the most 
perfect and efficient of all the composite bows of the East. ‘Cho structuro is illustrated 
with both sections and dissections, and attention is paid to the structural details of 
the bow-string and the arrow. An interesting point dwelt upon in Part V is the 
use of the “horn groove,” which was worn upon the left thumb in fight shooting. 
By moans of this contrivance the archer could draw the arrow some two or threo 
inches farther back than could be done without this assistance; the arrow point, 
lying in the groove, could, in fact, be drawn back somo distance within the inner 
surface of the bow, with a considerable gain in rango, ‘This appliance has received 
dut little recognition hitherto and detailed illustrations of its structure and variotios 
‘would have been an interesting addition to the chapter. 

Part VI is given up to the consideration of the “thumb-ring” with which the 
‘Turkish archers drew the bow-string, in accordanes with the provailing “Oriental 
release.” ‘Tho author describes how in his opinion the ring was used, and here it is 
difficult to feet in agreement with him. It is true that he las arrived at his con- 
clusions by practical tests and that ho finds his method of wearing the ring the more 
effective one. ‘There is, however, a mass of evidence leading one to doubt whether 
hhis method was that adopted by the Turkish archers themselves, and this, after all, 
is tho important point to determine. 

The Turkish thumb-ring is not cylindrical like the Manchu variety, but is 
asymmetrical and furnished with a definite pointed “lip” (see Fig. 1), like those of 
Persia, India, and Corea. According to Sir R. Payne-Gallwey, the ring should be 
worn upon the thumb with the “lip” directed towards the base of the thumb, the 
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“ip” thus forming a kind of hook “with which the bow-string can be drawn. Now, 
there are several good reasons for believing that this was not the way in which it 
was wor by Turkish bowmen. In the first place, the shape of the ting with the 
hollowing out under the lip docs not appear to be a practical ono for drawing the 
dow-string in the above manner. ‘Che hollowing out seems actually disadvantageous 
since the string would bo drawn by the edges of the lip and not by a surface, the 
wear and tear being much increased. On the other hwnd, this form of hollowed 
“lip” is admirably adapted for covering the ball of tho thumb when it is pointed 
towanls the thumb-tip, i.e, reversed from the position adopted 
by Sir R, Payne-Gallwey. ‘hon, in The Anecdotes of Turkish 
Archery, translated for Sir R. Ainslic in 1797, it is expressly 
ses" stated that the thumbering covered the ball of the thumb,” which 
implies that the “lip” was directed towards the tip of the thumb, 
In this position the leather lining, which was usual in these rings, 
formed a pad for the ball of tho thumb, while it would be useless 
if the ring were worn in the inverted position. A. eontinnation 
Yaa. of the leather lining, which laps over the outside of the ring on 

the opposite edge to the lip, is stated by one ently doseriber 
to have been used in drawing the bow string. ‘This could not have been 0 if the 
“tip” were pointing towards the baso of the thumb, When archers’ thumb-rings 
show signs of much use, the wear is evident upon the outer surface of the “lip,” and 
hhas doubtless beon caused by the friction of the bow-string upon this surface, In 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwoy's method the bow-string does not rub at all upon this portion 
of the ring, and there can bo wo wear of this kind, 

Again, tho old illuminated manuseripts and native drawings of Persian archers, 
who used & ring idontical with the Turkish one, are quite clear in indicating the ring 
worn with the “lip” pointing towards the tip of tho thumb, as shown in Fig. 1 
‘Two examples from old Persian manusoripts aro shown in Figs. 2 and 8.) 
distinetly shown in the interesting late sixtoonth- or early seventeenth-century Persian 
manuscript in the possession of Mr. O, H. Rend, who has kindly allowed a repro- 
Auotion to appear as the plate for this number of Man (PL. I-J.). Tu this wo see a 
portrait of Timur (Tamerlane), the famous founder of the Moghul Empire in India, 
In this pioture, as also in «Tartar drawing of Timur in the Bodleian Library (MSS. 
xy, Adds. 178), hie is represented woaring what looks like a clumsy, improvised 
kind of prisoner's yoke, to which the loft wrist is confined, I do not find any reference 
to Timur’s having been a prisoner, and it is suggested that this yoke was worn as a 
support for the left arm, which was deformed or maimed. If this be #0, one must 
assume that the ambulance appliances and methods of the day were of the erudest, 
and singularly out of keeping with the elaborate costiame and accoutrements of this 
great potentate. It is said that the name Tamerlane 
is a comuption of Demir (pronounced Temir), the 
iron lord,” and eng, lame, and that the lamenoss 
was in one arm. This, if true, would justify the 
yoke being regarded as a surgical support and not 
‘as a prisoner's yoke. Bo this as it may, the yo, 9, va. & 
interest of this portrait for the present purpose lies 
in the position in which the thumb-ring is represented as worn. It is shown 
‘upon the thumb with the pointed “lip” directed towards the thumb-nail. ‘The 
ring has been rotated upon the thumb so that the broader surfaco is turned outwards, 
‘This was apparently usually done when the ring was not in actual use, it being 
purely a matter of convenience, as less likely to hamper the bending of tho thumb- 
joint. Ihave examined some dozen or more paintings and drawings by native artists 
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amongst the Persian manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (MSS. Ouseloy, Adds. 167, 
fol. 16, 19, and 27, and MSS. Ouseley, Adds. 178, fol. 4, 6, 13, 17, 20, 22, 26, 28, 
&e,), in all of which the ring is represented, and in every instance the * lip” is 
pointing towards the thumb-tip. Figs. 2 avd 8 show two examples from these mant= 
scripts: in one case the ring is rotated outwards as in the portrait of Tamerlane ; in 
the other it is tured inwards into the position for usc. I have found no drawing 
by a native artist in which the ring is indicated as worn in the manner snggested by 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey. Tt may fairly bo assumed that the artists represented the 
ring correctly, and thoir unanimity is very convincing. 

Sir Ralph states, on p. 15, that “the archers of other Oriental nations besides the 
« ‘Purks employed thumb-rings of varions shapes and dimensions to suit the construc 
« tion of their bows, bow-strings, and arrows. All thumb-rings were, however, more 
“ or less similar, and wero all used in the manner I have described.” Now, the 
‘Manchu archers used tho thumb-ring, but this, being plain cylindrical form of equal 
width throughout, could not possibly have been used in the manner described by him, 
whereas it would form an excellent substitute for the Turkish ring, when the letter 
was worn in what I believe to be the correct manner, and it would not have to be 
rogarded as a distinctly aberrant form. Professor KE. 8, Morse, in his Ancient and 
Modern Methods of Arrow-release, shows tho uso of the Corean thumb-ring, whieh, 
resembles the Turkish and Porsian forms, and his figure corresponds with the repre- 
sentations by native Persian artists, ‘The form, too, of the Jnpanese archer's glove 
with the thamb adapted for drawing tho bow-string, is readily comprohensible when 
regarded as a specialised variant upon the thumb-ting used with the “lip” directed 
away from the bow-string, whereas there is no suggestion in it of a hook-like 
eatch which would probably ariso from a modification of Sir R. Payne-Gallwoy' 
method, 

It is interesting to know that a modern skillod English archer finds great efficiency 
in a method differing from that adopted by the older native bowmen ; but, at the best 
we can only infer that tho ‘Turkish archors might possibly have learnt a useful 
wrinkle from Sir R. Payne-Gallwoy, in the inversion of the mothod to which they had 
Drought up. At the sume time wo should bear in mind, in admitting this 
possibility, that thoy aehioved ranges of upwards of 600 yards, and, aceording to some 
far grentor distances wore accomplished. ‘The distance shot by Mahmoud 
Effendi in 1796, in the presenco of a number of members of the ‘Toxophilite Society, 
and carefully measured by them, was 482 yards, outdistancing by 115 yards Sir Payno- 
Gallwey's great public record of 367 yanis; and the ambassador was very dissatisficd 
with even this performaneo, 

T havo dwelt at some longth upon this point, as Sir R, Payno-Gallwey is some- 
what positive in his statement, which does not seem to be borne out by comparative 
study, He goes so far as to say (p. 15), “It is, indeed, impossible to shoot an arrow 
“by menns of a thumbering except as I have shown, and “as a very short practical 
trial will prove.” Such a statement should, if it is to carry real weight, be sup- 
ported by stronger evidence than is afforded by a mero record of individual convenience, 
as discovered by experiment. 

‘The book, none the less, is a useful and interesting accession to the literature 
fof the subject, and has beon issued in an attractive style. One wishes that there 
‘were more of it and that the subjects had been more fully dealt with, ‘The second 
part would have gained materially by the addition of quotations in fall from the early 
writers upon the ‘Turkish bow, together with illustrations by native artists. ‘The 
book, being alroady a valuable contribution, is worthy of such improvement.+ 

HENRY RALFOUR. 
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Polynesia. Brown. 
Maori and Polynesian. By J. Macmillan Brown, Loudon: Hutchinson, QH 
1907. Pp. xxxi + 300. 20 x 12 cm, Price 6s. 

‘Mr. Brown's attempt to prove an Aryan ancestry for the Polynesians is ingonious 
if it is not altogether new. He asks us to avcopt a ronte marked at intervals by 
megalithic monuments as the road travelled by Neolithic man from Central Asia into 
Korea, and thence, by way of Micronosin, into the islauds of Polynesia aud into 
North America. After long ages of settlement, during which civilisation was stationary, 
there came irruptions of a more advanced reo with nogroid elements, who brought 
no women, and so were unable to tench the conquered aborigines the feminine arts 
‘of weaving and pottery, and could only introduce improvements in masculine artsy 
such as wood carving, canoo building, and fortification, His theory rests mainly upou 
his “megalithic track,” the assumption that patriarchy is wniversal in Polynesia and 
the occurrence throughout Polynesia of blonde individuals with the featuros and 
complexion of modern Europeans. 

Let us take the “mogalithic track” first, Being the route of « maritime people 
it is necessary for Mr. Brown's hypothesis that it should hug the coast, but as the 
maogalithic remains in Central Asia have to be cited “doubtless there was a line of 
iland sens from the Caspian through the son of Aral and Lake Baikal in primi 
times to account for the exception.” 

‘On their western route tho megalithic people were stopped by the Atlantic 
travelling eastward the road forks, one branch terminating in Java, the other entering 
tho Pacitc from the north, runs southward to New Zealand, eastward to Easter Island, 
‘aud thenee into Central America. ‘To Mr. Brown any stono set up edgewise is part 
fof the “colossal stone record if it holps his theory. ‘The rather trivial graves of 
the ‘Tui Tonga, of which all but tho smallest were built after 1600, are for his 
purpose “gigantic truneated pyramids” of unknown autiquity, and wo aro askod “to 
‘accept it us a law” that wherever unmortared stone monuments exist Caucasians have 
found thoir way. On this reasoning Zimbabwe would prove © Caucasian substratum 
in tho Matabole, and the Chinaman and tho Irishman are cousins because thoy both 
like roast pork, | Equally fallacious is his argument that patriareby among the Poly- 
nosians proves Aryan descent, bocauso his promiso is false, Patriarchy is not anivereal 
in Polynesia, In tho ruling’ families, ospecially in ‘Tonga, descent is tracod through 
females, and the ruling families do not show a trace of Melanesian admixture. From 
this and othr arguments it would appear that Mr. Brown has no personal acquaintance 
with any Polynesians except the Maoris, or he could not have committed himself to 
tho statoment that Polynesian women are drudges, and work in the ficlds and cook 
the food, In Samon and Tonga the planting aud cooking wero always dono by the 
‘mon, while the women wove the mats and beat out the bark cloth. Another carious 
false goneralisation is that negroid featuros and a dark skin are admired as a characteristic 
‘of high rank, and that this proves that a dark raco came in and conquered the fair. 
‘Phough this is trae of some of the Maori tribes, tho fact is the exact opposite in the 
islands of central Polynesia. In fact, s0 varied are the social conditions in the different 
‘groups that almost every argument drawn from the customs of the Maoris ean bo 
contradicted by referoneo to one or other of the tropical islands. It is difficult to 
Know the meaning which Mr. Brown attaches to the words Paleolithic and Neolithic. 
Tt would scom from one passage that if a native happens to be using a stone adze 
which he has not had time to polish his eulture for the moment is palmolithie, for he 
says that the Maoris have a“ stone culture which is at once Paleolithic and Noolithie.” 
‘This reviewer once interrupted a New Guinea canoe-builder who thus belonged to 
two prehistoric ages, in that he was hollowing the log with a stone adzo roughly flaked 
into shape, but he explained the situation by saying that he had not had time to 
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Polish the tool. And so, when Mr. Brown talks of a ‘palmolithie ronte into Polynesia,” 
probably he does not mean that the islands were peopleit before the neolithic period 
in Europe, ‘The antiquity he does claim is great enough, and bere we will not quarrel 
‘with him, for it must now be admitted that Now Zealand was peopled before the 
arrival of the six canoes, The finding of a stone oven and of a stone adze 14 fect 
below tho surfaco in New Zealand, and of an adze at a like depth in Fiji (of which 
‘Mr. Brown docs not appear to have heard), eannot be explained away. 

Incautious generalisation seems to be the failing of all who attack the ethnologie 
problém of Polynesia, Fornauder, who came to a very different conclusion, was quite 
as rash, The problem of an isolated people possessing anany of the physical qualities 
most admired among ourselves, obviously a mixod race, and containing individaals of 
European and of Semitic featuros, is so alluring and so elusive that startling hypotheses 
and too indulgent eye for evidence are excusable, but the worst is that by the samo 
method one may prove the Polynesinns to be anything from Phanician navigators to the 
‘Ten Lost Tribes. “Ono of the most untrustworthy of evidences of race is language,” 
says Mr. Brown, whon Malayan vocabularies staud in the way of his theory ; but 
when Indonesian roots are in question he remarks quite unblushingly that ‘firmer 
ground is reached whon affinity of language is appealed to.” Nor aro we sure that 
theory is original. He makes no acknowledgment to Dr. A. H. Keane or to 
Mr. R, 8. Thompson, though wo think that both in the article “Koren” in The Living 
Races of Mankind, aud in The Maori Record (Origin of the Maori, 1905-6) his theory 
of the Caucasian dolmen builders was anticipated. ‘Thoro may be a Caucasinn strain 
{n tho blood of the Polynesians, but unloss the spade comes to our assistance the verdict 
must be “Not proven.” x. 























Anthropology : Various. ‘Various Authors. 

Boas Anniversary Volume—Anthropological Papers written in Honour of 86 
Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropology in Columbia University. Now York : 

G. E, Stochort & Co, (Now Ern Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa.), 1906, Pp. xix + 559. 
26 x 18 em, 

‘Chis volume, which was presented to Professor Boas on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his doctorate, contains papers by no fewor than forty-six contributors, among whom 
are many whose names are well known in Europe and Amoriea, No attempt, however, 
will be made to refer separately to the various papers, which cover a wide rango of 
ibjects and trent of questions presented in Asin, Africa, and America, 

‘Many of the American papers are on linguistic and kindred studies among the 
‘western tribes. ‘Those are most appropriate in the prosent volume, whon it is considered 
how great a number of texts and vooabularies have been recorded among the western 
tribes—for tho greater part on the Pacific coast—at tho suggestion and with the 
assistance of Professor Boas. ‘This may be considered his principal field of research 
during the years he has spent in America, and the services ho has thus rendered will 
be more highly appreciated by the students of the future, when many of the tribes, 
which are now rapidly declining in numbers or losing their peculiar characteristics, 
will have become extinct. 

When it is realised how comparatively little is known of the manners, customs, 
and ceremonies of the native tribes who formerly oceupied the Mississippi Valley and 
the country eastward to the Atlantic it is gratifying to fecl that valuable information 
pertaining to the western tribes is being gathered before it is too Inte. Let us hope that 
such work ander Professor Boas? is ine for many yoars. 

DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jn. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Proceedings. British Association. 

Anthropology at the British Association, Leicester Meeting, July 81 @ BT 
August 7, 1907. 

‘Tho Anthropological Section of the British Assooiation mot in the Trades Hall, 
Leicester. ‘The papers were quite up to the usual standard, but a very marked feature 
‘was the predominance of archeological communications. ‘wo important set discussions 
took place, one on the Iron Age and the other conjointly with Section I, (Educational 
Science) on Anthropometries in Schools. ‘The Prosident’s address dealt with Religions 
Survivals and will be found reported in The Times, in Nature, aud in the Report of the 
British Association, Leicester, 1907. 

In tho following resumé tho final dostination of each paper, so far as it is determined 
fat present, is indicated in square brackets. 








Parsioat, Axtunoroxooy. 

J. Gnax, B.Se—Anthropometries in Schools. [Max.] 

B, ©, Smronsart, MA. MD.—The Aims and Function of Anthropometry in 
Relation to the School.—The chiat nood at provent is to establish a series of norms and 
the allowable range of variation, ‘The value of food supplios, surroundings, hours of 
sleep, e., of children is boing gradually determined, and it is probable that light will 
bo thrown on the problems of the best forms of exercise for school children under 
difforent conditions, and possibly even on the arrangoment of the curriculum. 

B, Mernicx, B.A., FRS.—On the Practical Difficulties in Obtaining Measure- 
ments of Growth in Schoolboys—[The School World.] 

‘The discussion on Anthropometties in Schools opened with the papers by Mr. Gray, 
Dr. Shrubsall and Mr, Moyrick ; there also spoke Sir Vietor Horsley, Mr. Ramsny 
‘Macdonald, M.P., Professor M. E, Sadler, Mr. C. Hawkins, and Miss Wilema 

'T. . Janos and H. J, Frnvrn.—A Preliminary Report on the Progress of the 
University of Wales Ethnographical Survey.—The survey was bogun two years agoy 
and the measurements taken include the moro important ones recommended by the 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Association, Any persons with any known 
non-Welsh ancestors are not measured. Attention has so far boon concentrated on 
Cardiganshire, and some 700 subjects have heon observed, 100 of theso being women. 
‘Tho comity has been divided into threo districts, and a special study made of the 
central division, bounded on the east by the moors above Tregaron, and on the north 
by the hills just south of the Ystwyth and Wyre, ‘Tho following preliminary analysis 
of this district will be of interest, the grouping being purely experimental :— 

(a) Average height, 1,693 mm. Average cephalic index, 76°1. Hair and eyes 
darker than medium brows, Face long and narrow. ‘The group may perhaps be 
provisionally connected with Homo mediterraneus. 

(B) Average height, 1,682 mm., but with a wide rango of variation, Average 
cophalic index, 78°2. Hair and eyes fair, reddish hair and blue eyes being « typical 
combivation, ‘Che group may provisionally be identified with the “Northern Race,” 
except that stature is low. 

(c) Average height, 1,680 mm. Cophalic index, 81. Hair medium brown and 
darker. Eyes grey or brown. 

(@) Moderately tall. Fair. Cephalic indices as in 0, but grading into tho other 
groups. 

J. R. Monrimmn—The Cephalic Indices and the computed Stature of the 
Pagan Saxons in East Yorkshire—Tho data on which the paper was based was 
collected in various burial grounds of the mid-wolds of Yorkshire. ‘The sories of 
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interments may be considered as fairly representing the Anglo-Saxons of the district. 
OF the sixty-one skeletons examined, thirty-one were dolichocephalic with an average 
cephalic index of 72°3, and with a mean computed stature of 5 feet 59 inches. Seven 
were brachycephalic, with an average index of 81*1, and a stature of 5 feet 4 inches. 
‘Twenty-three were mesaticephalie, with an index of 77 and a stature of 5 feot 3} inches. 
Tt therefore seems clear that the long headed people were taller than those with 
short heads. 

R, J. Axpenson—Racial Types in Connaught, 

‘T. EB, Sxunrnwarre.—The Six Races of Mankind. 

Report of the Committee to conduct Anthropometric Investigation in the British 
Zsles.—Tho subjects which the Committeo is called upon to deal with being so numerous 
‘and 0 diverse, it was deemed advisable to appoint five sub-committees, each of which 
Would confine its attention to a particular branch of anthropometry and draw up a report 
to be submitted to the committee asa whole, ‘The following are the sub-committeos 
which were constituted — 

1, An anatomical sub-committee, 
2, A physiological sub-committee, 
8. A psychological sub-committee. 
4, A photographic sib-coramitteo. 
6. An educntional sub-committee, 

Thojreports which bavo been submitted by these sub-committees represent the 

work of tho Committes for the past year. 


Ernxoonarmy, 

‘T. Asunr, D.Litt. F.8.A.—Note on the Ethnography of Sardinia,—The opinions 
expressed by Dr. Mackenzie and mysolf last yoar in our Noto on the Ethnology of 
Sardinia have only been confirmed by a subsoquont visit to the island paid by mysolt 
‘and Mr, J. ff. Baker-Penoyro in March last. It woul seom that there is an opportunity 
for ethnographical research, conducted by scholars who have experience of the problems 
which presont themselves in the Bustern Mediterranean with regard to the ethnological 
affinities of the carliost inhabitants, Nor would it bo well to lose sight of the fact that 
the prehistoric remains of tho British Isles may supply important parallels. 

J. W. Crowroon—The Anthropological Field in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan— 
‘The dorvish rule, which worked havoo in the Northern Sudan, left the pagan black zono 
to the south almost untouched, In the Bahr-el-Ghazal region anthropologists will 
therofore be able to work directly upon the foundations Inid by Schweinfurth and 
Junker ; north of this, in Dar Nuba, they will find a virgin field which, though difficult 
to work, may yield most valuable historical results. ‘To the east lies another district 
unknown until this year—the land of the Buruns. 

In the Northern, or Muslim, Sudan the dorvish period has eompletely changed the 
conditions. Whole tribes havo been devastated, or transplanted, or 
slaves or Bgyptian prisoners, and written records of the past have been destroyed. ‘The 
three main language groups—Nubian, Bega, and Arabic—however, remain, and scientific 
controversy has hitherto turned upon the origin of the people using them, the most 
recent conclusion being that all are African in spite of their traditions. Similar dobates 
wore raised both in the Medieval and Roman periods, and the two facts of survival and 
invasion appear to be both established ; the issue is ono of degree how fur the invaders 
have modified their predecessors, 

-As special fields in which to study the plasticity of the various types and open 
problems of medieval history which must bo settled before ancient history can be 
approached I suggest the following 

(a) The sedentary Ababde at Daraw and in Berber. 

©) The families claiming Arab and Turkish origin in the district south of Halfa. 
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(©) Villages in the Shabluke cataract and on the Blue Nile claiming descent from the 
“Anag, a mediwval people which held the Central Sudan before the last Muslim invasions. 

(a) Tho tumuli in the Boga district from Suakin to the Atbara and the Nile. 

E, Tonpay and 'T. A, Joyce, M.A.—Notes on the Ethnology of the South- 
West Congo Free State, (Journ, Roy. Anthr. Inst Vol. XXXVIL] 

WW. Kxocknn.—Notes on the Wild Tribes of the Ulu Plus, Perak. (Journ. 
Roy. Anthr. Inst] 

‘Miss B. Poxtex-Borry—A Study of the Conditions of the Maoris in 1907. 
‘This study doalt with the population, distribution, and the Government representation 
of the Maoris, their transitional condition, education, religion, character and health, and 
conchided with a sketch of the native land question. 

‘Manx Sxvesi—The Iranian Tribes of the Ottoman Empire, 

©, Barxnnrvox,—Life and Custom in the South Seas. 

Report of the Committee appointed for the Collection, Preservation, and 
Systematic Registration of Photographs of Antkropologicat Interest—The Committee 
‘ed with this report the socond list of photographs registered with them, 
Religions and Sociology. 

LR, Farwett, MA. LittsD.—Dr. Usener's Theories concerning Sonder-Gdtter 
and “ Augenblick-Gétter” in his “ GOtternamen.”—The Roman “ Indigitamenta,” 
transcribed by St. Augustine from Varro, present a long list of divinities or divine 
potencies that presided over the manifold and often momentary activities of man in 
tho spheres of agricultural and domestic ‘Theso powors are indicated by no 
proper personal names, but hy moro appellatives that are invented to express thei 
Timited fanetion + they appoar to have a very slight degree of personality, no dofinite 
relations with concrete divinities, and no eontinious life, but are morely invoked st the 
articular moment of @ eertain action, Alvo in the record of the Greek cults we find 
1 species of divine beings that soom to possess a similar charnoter; and Dr. Usoner 
has discovered a similar system of functional divinitios designated by adjectival names 
in the old Lithuanian religion. A fow oxamplos have beon recently gathered of cognate 
cult-forms among modern savage peoples. ‘This system may be rogarded as w peculiar 
form of animism, But Dr. Usener has coined the torms “ Sonder-Gott ” and. Augen 
Dlick-Gott” to oxpross the character of these vague, transitory, limited divinities. 
Dr. Usener’s thoory about these gains its chiet importanco from two assumptions 
(a) that theso are the relios, in Greece and elsewhere, of n very primitive period when 
the religions imagination ad not yot created the conereto personal figures such as 
dominate Greek polytheism, but only such shadowy half-personal forms as in the 
‘“Tndigitamenta” ; (6) that the Greek pantheon was deoply indobted to this system, 
sinco its divinities attach to themselves and absorb many of theso appellatives that 
once characterised independent and vaguely conceived “numina,” and that now serve 
to express the complex individuality of » Zeus, Apollo, Demeter, &e. 

‘But o critical examination of the Greck evidence, whatever may be said of his 
theory when applied to other religious areas, does not support his assumptions, and he 
fails to consider the other and opposing explanation that many of these Greck 
appellative “ numina ” may be ereations of the personal polytheism, mere emanations of 
concrete divinities like Nike of Athena, coming into being owing to the accidental 
Getachment of an epithet from a personal god or goddess. ‘The same epithet is often 
‘opplied to many anthropomorphic divinities. Again, nono of these Greek appellatives 
of « Sonder-Giitter ” proper appear to belong to the earliest stage of the language, and 
many of the assumed  Sonder-Géitter” are not functional, and if they ever existed as 
independent powers in the popular imagination belong obviously as much to the 
anthropomorphic system as Apollo and Artemis. Finally, many of these appellative 
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“Sonder-Gétter” aro probably late fictions, and are merely created to assist the 
festivals of the higher personal gods. Doubtloss many of the divinities of the Hellencs 
took over the epithets and names of those whom they dispossessed. But thore is 
reason for believing that a strong personal religion, a pervading belief in concrete 
individual divinities, was brought with them by the earliest Hellenic tribes, and that 
this character also attached to much of the earlier religion that they found in their 
‘Mediterranoan homes. 

W. H.R. Rivers, M.D.—Some Sociological Definitions.—Anthropology has 
now reached a stage in its development in which it has become imperative that its 
technical terms should acquire definite mesnings, and some kind of collective action 
is necessary to do what is possible towards obtaining general agreement in the use 
of such terms. ‘The following are to be regarded merely as suggestions for the uso of 
auy body which may undertake the task of defining terms on the sociological side 
of anthropology. I will begin with the terms for the different divisions of society. 

Tribe—A group of a simple kind occupying a ciroumseribed area which bas a 
common language, common government, and common action in warfare, ote. ‘The 
words “of a simplo kind” aro inserted in order to distinguish the tribe from the nation, 

Sept.—Tho social group for which thero is at present the greatest divorsity of 
nomenclature is tho exogamous section of w tribo, the chief terms in wso being olan, 
gens, sept, and totom-kin, ‘The Inst term is open to the objection that thero is no 
difference from the social point of view between a section of a tribe which takes its 
name from a totem, and one which has a designation of some other kind. ‘The term 
clan is perhaps the most widely used, but is rojeoted by some, and it will probably 
bo least disturbing to adopt the term sept, which cannot be said at present to have 
any definitely recognised meaning, 

Phratry.—A division of a tribe larger than the sept, a8 in North America, including 
two or more septs (though it may sometimes happen that, owing to tho disappearance 
of sopts, a phratry may havo only one sept). 

Moiety—Whon there aro only two phratries, and they are exogamous, so that 
© momber of one division must marry a member of the other, the divisions may bo 
called moieti 

Class.—This term should be limited to the matrimonial classes of the Australians, 
or to any similar groups which may be found elsewhere, 

Caste—This is not always easy to distinguish from the tribe oven in India, but 
it may be defined as a section of a larger community which stands in definite relations 
to other similar sections, which usually has an occupational basis and a definite rulo 
of endogamy. 

Family—This term should be limited to the group consisting of parents and 
children. ‘The term “extended family” may be used for a group of persons descended 
from the same grandfather or grandmother or more distant progenitor (i.e., where 
the descent can be demonstrated genoalogically and is not mythical as is often the 
case with the sept). Occasionally the sept and the extended family may correspond 
with one another. 

Kin and Kinship-—These terms should bo limited to the relationship set up by 
‘of blood which can be demonstrated genealogically. 
ed for the relationship set up 



















































Terms connected with Marriage and Descent—Those suggested by Mr. Thomas 
in his “Kinship Organisations and Group Marriage in Australia” may be adopted, with 
possibly the modification that the supplementary unions which make it necessary to dis- 
tinguish between similar and dissimilar polyandry and polygyny might be separated from 
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marriage proper, those in which a man has supplementary partners being called coneu- 
Dinage, while those in which a woman has supplementary partners are called cicisbeism, 

Mother-right—This might be adopted as a convenient torm for a stato of society 
in which there are two or all of the three conditions, matrilineal descent, matrilocal 
‘marringe, and matripotestal family. 

W. H.R, Rivers, M.D.—Morgan’s Malayan System of Relationship-—Morgan’s 
concept of the “consanguine family” as the earliest stago in the development of 
human society was fouuded on his beliof in tho primitivenoss of the system of 
relationship now existing in Polynesia, ‘The characteristic of this “Malayan” system 
is the very wide connotation of the torms exprossive of Kinship, so that relatives are 
Aenoted by one term, for whom there are several terms in tho more usual forms of the 
classifactory system of relationship. 

Tt is wlikely that poople so advanced in culture as the Polynesians should have 
rotained the most primitive of existing methods of reckoning relationship, and there 
is evidenco that communitios elsewhore, such as the islanders of Torres Straits and 
the Kuroai of Australia, possess kinship systems which are in process of modification 
in such a way that they aro coming to resemble the Malayan form, and it thus becomes 
ighly probable that tho Malayan system is « lato product of change rather than the 
roprosentative of a primitive stage of the human family. ‘This conclusion is strengthened 
by the fact that similar approaches to the Malayan form aro to bo found in North 
American tribes which show no indication of forms of social organisation eaelior than 
those of their neighbours. 

G. L. Gowtatz.—Some Considerations on the Origin of ‘Lotemism.—Tho author 
argued that totemism must Inve ariven from conditions of human life which were 
universal, and referred to tho migrations by which manhood had spread all over the 
world as supplying theso conditions. Migrations loft the soxes differently constituted, 
the male being tho moving elomont, the female the stationary element, Women in 
this way became moro intimately associated with friendly animals, plants, and troos, 
tnd looked to them for food and protective power rather than to the males, This 
produced s sex-cleavage. Women influenced the totem names given to children, and 
‘the Arunta system in Australia and the Somang system in the Malay poninsula were 
given as instances, Natural exogany would come from difference in totems between the 
fathers and the mothers. ‘Totomism bogan as an artificial association of groups of 
people and was not based on a kinship society. 

Technology. 

J. L, Mrnes,MA—A Terminology of Decorative Art—Devorative. art, as the 
subject of anthropological study, nods analysis, on the technological side, in order to 
deseribe and define the preci tion mado by tho artist’s hand to the decoration 
‘of the object, So long as the decorative motives are recognisable attempts to represent 
some actual object, such as an animal or a plant, or part of one, doscription in genoral 
terms is easy ; and, for all beyond this, graphic illustration is inevitable. But in the 
more abstract, and particularly for “ geometrical” types of decoration, the actual pro- 
cesses employed by tho artist stand in a moro important relation to the comploted work. 
Artistically the effects produced by drawing on the same surface a double series of 
alternate triangles and tho limiting lines of a band of eontinuous chevrons are practi- 
cally indistingnishable; but technologically their origin, affinities, and potential 
development are quite different. 
such cases the mere graphic reproduction of the ornament is not an adequate 
description, still less m definition of it. On the other hand, a sufficiently precise 
terminology would enable a student at a distance to reconstruct from dictation a pattern 
which was similar technologically, and actually more valuable for purposes of comparison 
than a photograph of the original design. 
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‘The basis of any such system, applicable to the description of abstract designs, 
must be strictly technological ; that is, it must be lly & deseription (1) of what 
the artist did; (2) as far as possible, of the order in which he did it, distinguishing 
motif trom enhancement or filling; (3) if necessary, of the effect produced by the 
completed work, in casos where this differs from that of the artist's work while 
rogress, .g., in figure (a) wo havo the motif of ‘alternate series of recurrent 
‘riangles,” leading to a “chevron” effects in (@) these triangles are enhanced by 
“hachure” or “hatching” (a term borrowed from the engraver’s art), and in (d) by 
“cross-hatching.” In (8), on the other hand, motif and effect are alike chevron.” 

In composite patterns the minor elements must be located by reference to the major 
clement which they enhance, or on which they are Based, and subsequent phrases must 
define their relations to each other, 

The elaboration of such a terminology as is hore proposed should, of course, bo 
gradual ; it should be based upon careful comparison of terminologies actually employed 
in the past by expert technologists ; and it should conform in its syntax to the approved 
usages of heraldry, systematic botany, and tho like, which fortimately agree in essentials. 
It should take account, from the first, of foreiga synonyms, and proceed—Iike other 
artificial terminologios—partly by the incorporation of brief’ graphic idioms from the 
vocabulary of the industries concerned, partly by judicions coinage of words, as in 
zoology, from Greck or other universal, voeabularies, 

‘Much may be done in th meantime to fix current idiom by detailed descriptive 
analysis of somo of the commoner geometrical forms, such as the triangle, the wavy line, 
the spiral, or the plait. A conspicuous instance of the confusion produced by neglect 
of terminologionl exactitude” is the greater part of the recent literature of basketry ; 
nd this is the less excusable, bocanso in the allied art of weaving an ancient, 
idiomatic, and peculiarly accurate vocabulary exists in nearly every European language. 

F.H, Nawoeney and T. H, Brron, M.D.—Door-step Arts A Traditional Folk 
Art. B.H, Nuwornny.—The Art Relations. ‘T, H. Bryor.—Some Remarks on its 
Anthropological Bearings, 

‘Mr. Newberry stated that tho enrly seribblings of cbildren, though apparently 
monningloss, my bo shown to be instinctive art products, As development, physical 
‘and mental, proceeds, the drawings become moro purposeful and regulated, and forms 
are ovolved that come under tho heading of appliod art, Illustrations of such forms 
‘occur in many of the historic styles of ornament, notably in. primitive and savage art, 
and tho whole region of “door-step” art is filled with the designs and application of 
feometrical patterns and drawings created in this stage of artistic evolution. Patterns 
fare produced in infinite variety, and aro used chiefly to decorate door-steps, hearths, 
and the borders of rooms, Describing the chief points of interest in the examples of 
“ door-step” art that have as yet been collected, Dr. Bryce pointed out that the dosigns 
‘are traditional in character, being handed down from generation to generation. ‘They 
fro purely geometrical and conventional. ‘There is no zoomorphic motive and very 
rarely any attempt to represent natural vegetable forms. ‘The art is practised ontirely 
by women, and is entirely independent of any outside influence. ‘The question arises 
whether the designs are, as Mr. Newberry interprets them, the expression of primitive 
art-instinet or whothor they are a survival. 

Provzsson W. Rioozwar.— The Origin of the Crescent as a Muhammadan 
Badge. 

‘Primitive peoples were in the habit of wearing, as an amulet, claws or tusks of the 
most powerful and dangerous animals. ‘These in time were placed base to base, and 
the crescent form resulted, and the Muhammadans thorefore adopted a pre-existing 
symbol, and the connection of the erescent with the moon is a later development, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Africa, South. ‘With Plate K, Johnson. 
Aboriginal Rock-Ohippings on the Farm Blauwhoschdrift, 9B 
Herbert, South Africa. By J. P. Johnson. 

‘Tho ‘very interesting series of aboriginal rock-chippings on the farm Blauw- 
osebdrift, which form the subject of this note, were discovered by Professor Young 
and myself in 1905. At this place the artists had selocted a glacially-polished surface 
‘on which to chip their pictures of man and beast, A photograph of the actual slab 
of stone on which they ocour, nnd which has a special interest to the student of geology 
as well as to the anthropologist, is reproduced on Plate XIX of Vol. IX of The 
‘Transactions of the Geological Society of South Africa, ‘The figures were confined 
to the upper half of the slab and numbered close on 200. 

‘We had previously visited Riverton and Piel, and had soon the rock-chippings, 
which are referred to by Stow in his book on Zhe Native Races of South Africa, 
and which also ocour on glacially-polished surfaces. ‘Those from Blauwboschdrift, 
however, are of quite different type, 

T made drawings, which are reproduced in the accompanying Plate, of 
soleoted number of these rock-chippings. ‘The outlines of these wero first very 
earofully traced on transparent paper, and then inked in on the spot, while the size 
‘and distribution of the chips were copied as closely as possible, Apart from the 
figuro of a plough, of which there was only one example, they are a very representative 
sori 
































‘Tho threo horsemen at the bottom are shown in the relative positions they oocupy 
‘on the rock, as also are the threo humpol oxen. ‘The highly conventional rendering 
of the former is noteworthy. ‘The Iaxge beast at the top nnd the two in the top 
Joft-hand corer appear to bo purely fanciful. ‘Tho only probably wild animals seem 
to be tho ostrich, hymna, which is very faithfully depicted considering the limitations 
of this kind of work, and the bird of uncertain species. 3 

‘These chippings have weathered to the same colour as the rest of the rock surface. 
On tho same slab there are one or two figures which are evidently much more recent. 
In them tho chippings are comparatively fresh and show up well against the dark 
dackground. ‘They aro larger than the originals, of which they are imitations, and 
‘are markedly inferior in exeoution, Nono of the chippings, however, ean be anci 
‘Neither tho plough nor the horsemen aro compatible with any antiquity. 

Close by is a rock-sholter where the artists very probably lived. It is situated 
in « low cliff of boulder-sbale and bas been excavated in a soft patch immediately 
under the hard layer of conglomerate which thore forms the top. It is very likely 
that this was originally small natural shelter which was afterwards artificially 
enlarged. ‘There enn, however, be no doubt that the whole of the rock-shelter as it 
now stands was artificially hollowed out, It was formerly much bigger, « considerable 
portion of the roof at the front having singe fallen down. ‘The entrance is choked 
ith slabs and pieces of the conglomerate. ‘There was, unfortunately, no time to 
make any oxeavations in search of the stone implements which are almost certain 
to be there, 

“‘Phese rock-chippings differ from those of Pniel and Riverton in being very much 
smaller ‘Tho latter, to0, are in outline only, and include numbers of curious symbols 
Which aro quite absent’ from Blauwboschdrift. Moreover, the objects depicted are 
mostly different. 

‘On a slope about half a mile away I picked up two almond-shaped paleeoliths 
(Catalogue No. 9,630-9,631). P. JOHNSON, 
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England : Archeology. Warren. 
Note on some Palzolithic and Neolithic Implements from East 

Lincoinshire. By S. Hazzledine Warren, F.G.S. 89 
In tho course of investigating the superficial formations of the East Lincolnshire 
coast, in the neighbourhood of Skegnoss I have como across some flint implements that 
possess certain interest from the position in which they were found ; especially as 
neither palwolithie nor neolithic 

implements have previously been 
recorded from tho distriet, so far as 
T have been able to discover. Of 
course no stone implements are 
found upon the surface of the 
marshland; for the old neolithic 
surface is deeply buried beneath 
Inter accumulations, for the most 














part consisting of mi silts 
(warp clay) with Serobicwlaria, 
which reach, in placos, a thicknoss 





of thirty feet or more. 

I hope to describe the geology 

‘of the district more fully elsewhere, but briefly the succession is as follows. ‘The 
most recont formations are Beach Deposits consisting of sand and shingle, 
dating from the Romauo-British age to the present day. ‘The material composing 
these bouches has been derived from the marine erosion of the underlying beds. 
Considerably older than these Beach Deposits are the Scrobicularia Clays with 
subordinate peat-beds, ‘These were deposited upon a “debateable ground” between 
tidal flats and a swampy land surfaco. Below these again we have the Forest Bed, 
with stumps of large troes rooted in the position of life, 
‘Dheso trees are buried in a growth of peat about two feet in thicknoss, while beneath 
the peat is tho old forest soil itwolf. ‘This 
last was formed when the area was a dry 
land surface and the treos in tho full vigour 
of their life, although this old surface now 
descends far below the level of low tide, 
‘The overlying pent was formed when the 
area had become a swamp and when the trees 
‘could no longer live upon it. It is in the 
old forest soil and not in the peat that the 
neolithic implements are found—so far, that 
is, as my own experionce goes. ‘Tho 
Forest Bod lies upon a floor of boulder elay, 
and it is into this that the trees are rooted ; 
Dut overlying the boulder clay and beneath 
the forest there are patches of post-glacial 
Drift Gravel formed by fluvialtile action, 

I will now proceed to describe the im- 
plements found. Figure 1 represents a 
scraper of somewhat anusual form, discovered 
in situ in the old forest soil and under- 
neath the roots of one of the large trees. Tt was found upon the shore at Ingolamells 
Point to the north of Skegness, where the Forest Bed rises above the level of low 
tide. Its flat faco is a natural frost-flaked surface; it is not made from an artificial 
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flake, hence the poculiarities of its form.® ‘The scraping edge, which extends nearly 
all round the little instrument, was formed by flaking upwards towards » point in the 
contre, It is nearly circular in outline, being 4°4 em. long, 38 em, broad, and 2+2 em, 
in thickness, Tn goneral appearance the implement very much resembles a small core, 
except that it is worked at a much lower angle. At the point (*) where the angle is 
tho highest nu effort was made to work the flaking furthor hack by the delivery of 
several blows which, however, proved ineffective, and only resulted in ernshing the 
‘edge ; an effect with which one is only too familinr in one's own essays in flint working 
‘All round the scraping edge inay be seen the effects of wear in rounding off its keenness. 
Tn mineral cond flint is slightly peat-stained and lustrous ani faintly mottled on 
its upper surface (as it Iny in its bed), but quite dull and fresh looking on its under 
surfaco, It is probably the protection from percolating water that was afforded by the 
spreading roots of the tree under which it lay that is the canse of its comparative 
freshness. 

“Among the other implements, flakes and cores, found in sitw in this bed may be 
mentioned one thin, very keen-edged 
flake 6*0 em, long by about 2°7 vi, 
broad and 0*7 em, in thickness—or 
rather one cdge is still keen while 
the other bas been blunted by uso. 
‘This, like the majority of the im- 
plements and other fiints from this 
Dod is deoply pont-stained, through 
the action of water passing through 
the overlying pent. Indeed, some 
of them are of an almost sooty 
blackness 

Besides the implements, there 
‘are alo in places numerous frag- 
‘ments of burnt flint, somo of them 
Aonbtloss the remains of shattered 
« pot-boilers’ 

Phewhere in the Fenland the 
neolithic implements are generally 
stated to have come from the bottom 
peatt ‘This has not be 
perience in East Linoolnshi 
fact, as already stated, the 
instrament figured antedated not only 
‘the formation of the peat, but also 
the growth of the large forest trees. is worth noting, us it may 
prove of some importaneo in onr chronological succession of events. 

‘With regard to stone implements found indiscriminately upon the surface, one is 
often troubled with doubts as to how far these may be geuuinely * neolithic,” and how 
far they may belong. to. later period. Bronze Age remains have been recorded from 
tho warp clays above the forest at Hull,t and these are necessarily much later than the 
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~ Compare the soraper from Bridlington Agurd by Sir John Bruns in hie Ancient Stone Implements 
of Great Britain. 1897. Fig. 219. 
+f Profesor T, McKemny Hughes, Me Arehavlogy and Geography of the Fenland, p. 11 Journ. 
Brit, Arche, Asso, 1899). 
10. Reid, Geology of North Lincolnshire, &e. (Geological Survey Memoir on sheet $6), 1890, 
pe 187, See also T. Sheppard, Trans, Hull Scent, and F. U, Club, Vol. ¥, 1900, p. 122. 
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old forest soil beneath the bottom peat. Some, at least, of those warp or Serobiewlaria 
clays appear, therefore, to be of tho Bronze Age, and there is little doubt that whatever 
is found in the old forest soil is not Inter than’ the Neolithic Age. Whether the peat 
be of the neolithic or of the Bronzo Age is a matter of some uncertainty, as I have 
not been able to discover anything in it. But neolithie man certainly occupied the 

istrict long before its formation ; that is to sny, before the depression of the land 
which converted the forest into a swamp, which in its turn destroyed the trees and 
resulted in tho formation of the pent. 

‘The palwolithie imploment—which I believe it to be—ropresented in Fig, 2 1 
found in situ in one of the patches of drift gravel, overlying tho houlder clay andl 
beneath the forest, It was also found at Ingoldmells Point. In type the implement 
is somewhat indofinite; it measures 7:6 em. long, 6-1 em. broad, and 2°0 em, 
thickness, It clearly did not flake kindly to the will of the workman, and may perhaps 
‘be considered as more or loss of a “waster.” It is, however, vory nent to a special 
type of which I once found several at Freshwater in the Isle of Wight. ‘The face 
not shown has a good deal of the outor erust of the flint loft upon it, and this is 
much glaciated. It was evidently made from a flint taken ont of the boulder clay 
bolow, apd this does not appear to be the eso with the neolithic implements, A 
further difference is in its condition. It ix not abraded or water-worn, it is true, but 
in place of being pout stained it ix faintly gravel stained, although not sufficiently 
80 to be called ochreons. But the essential evidence, upon which its palwolithic age 
in inforred, ix that itjwas found in situ in a patch of drift gravel beneath the neolithic 
soil, and belonging to a different order of geological even 

‘Tho third implement figured was found on a rond that had beon repaired with 
gravel dug in an old sea beach of Romano-British age near Skegness. This is clearly 
palolithie in type, but it has unfortunately suffered considerable damage, It—r 
rather that which is left of it—mensures 7+9 om, by 7°5 em. by 1:8 em. in thickness. 
It is boldly worked on both facos, and has a deop ochreous patina which was sub 
sequently bleached by exposure at the time when tho imploment was rolled upon the 
Romano-British beach. Now, ns already stated, the material composing these beaches 
hhas beon derived from the local boulder clay and overlying beds by marino erosion, 
‘and thero can be no doubt but that this implement camo from ono of the patches of 
drift gravel overlying the boulder clay, such as that in which the one previously 
described was found. 

Tho old benches likewise yield artificial flakes of flint, somo of which appear 
to be palwolithic, But as those beaches (in company with the moder beach) also 
contain others that are obviously neolithic implements from the old forest soil, and 
ag the two sets of implements have in some cases all been rolled and patinated 
togother, it would be a somewhat hazardous matter to attompt to draw a hard-and- 
fast line between them. 8, HAZZLEDINE WARREN. 


















































Biography. Tylor. 

Congratulations to Edward Burnett Tylor. 90 

‘Pho 2nd October, 1907, was the soventy-fifth birthday of Professor Edward 
Burnett Tylor, and anthropologists all over the world join in wishing for him good 
health to enjoy many future years. ‘The Fellows of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
especially offer their good wishes and congratulations, in memory of his eminent 
services to the Institute and to Anthropology. ‘The Council of the Institute has 
resolved to mark the oceasion by the gift to Professor Tylor of the Huxley Memorial 
medal, and by dedicating to him this year’s issue of their Journal—a compliment as 
appropriate as it is rare. I am glad to be permitted to add a few words of appre- 
ciation and of eulogy. Profeseor ‘Tylor’s supreme position in Anthropology has been 
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recognised by his appointment ns the first Professor of Anthropology in the University 
of Oxford and by honorary degrees. In his person, that ancfont university has accepted 
anthropology as a science to be taught under its auspices. 

Dr. Tylor belongs to a family which has for several generations held a high 
position in the mercantile and philanthropic circles of the City of Loudon, but he early 
broke with tho family traditions and gave himself to the study of ethnology, notably 
that of Moxico and tho Mexicans, He joined the Anthropological Society of London 
on its ostablishment in 1863, and became for a short timo its foreign secretary. At the 
meoting of 24th March, 1863, he noticed the resemblance between the masieal instru 
ments of tho Fans and those of the Aztecs and South Amorienns ; and he contributed 
to the first issno of the Anthropological Review in May of that yoar » paper on 
“Wild Mon and Beast Children.” In July he consed to hold office in the Society. 

Iu 1865 ho published his great work entitled Researches into the Early History 
of Mankind and the Development of Civilisation, in which he diseussed tho gesture 
Tanguage and picture writing of various peoples, their belief in magio, their systems of 
mythology—gonerally, their arts, customs, and legonds—with a view to determine either 
the historical connootion between the peoples or the common mental procesos out of 
which tho arts and traditions spring. Tn tho same year he joined the British Association. 
In 1867 he joined the Etimological Society of London, and contributed to the Andhro~ 
ological Review on article on the “Phenomena of the Higher Civilisation, traceable 
to a rudimontal origin among savage tribes.” In 1868 ho joined the Council of the 
Behnological Society, and in 1869 became a Vice-President, In the same year he 
prosided over the Department of Ethnology of the British Association, and in 1879 
ver that of Anthropology. In 1879 to 1881 he was President of the Anthropologieal 
Institute, and in 1884 tho first President of the Soction of Anthropology formed ot the 
Montreal meeting of the British Assooiation. He again served us President of the 
‘Anthropological Tnstituto in 1891-98. On all these occasions his Prosidentint nddrossos 
‘and tho numerous papers ho road marked important stages in the progress of anthropology, 
find in our knowledgo of mankind in the social relation. If I might prosumo to single 
out one as of especial value, it would bo that ou a method of investigating the 
development of inst ff marriage and doscont, read before tho 
Anthropological Institute in Nov His results aro co-ordinated in Primi- 
tive Culture; and the whole subject of anthropology is illuminated and rendored 
popular in tho work bearing that title, and in the article “Anthropology” in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, BE. B. 


REVIEWS. 
Africa: Congo. Musée du Congo. 
‘Notes Analytigues sur les Collections ethnographiques du Musée du Congor Qf 
Tom. IL, Les Industries Indigines; Fase. iy La Céramique. Brassels : 
Published by the Museum, 1907. Pp. 1-194, Pl. i-xxi, 87 x 27 om. 

‘The third instalment of the admirable descriptive series, which is being published 
by the authorities of the Congo Musoum at Tervueren, doseribing the important 
cethnographical collections in their keeping, deals with the pottery of the Congo Free 
State. ‘The two preceding “fascicules” treated, it will be remembered, of the musical 
jnstraments, and the religion respectively. Exeellent as the latter were as introduc 
tions to the study of tho collections in the museum, and as valuable records of the 
objects preserved at ‘Tervueren, yet, considered solely as scientific works, they did not 
make auy romarkably valuable contribution to our knowledge of the ethnography of this 
region. The contribution under consideration stands upon quite a different plane ; not 
‘only has it all the good qualities as a museum publication, which distinguished its 
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predecessors, but it is a very able and valuable contribution to ethnographical seience. 
‘Though unsigned, it is an open secret that the authors are M. le Baron A. de 
Hanlleville, and M. E. Coart, and it is matter for regret that they should not have 
done themselves the justice of putting their names to such n well-considerod and 
thoughtful piece of work. 

‘Phe treatise opens with a short discussion as to tho origin of pottery in the Congo, 
‘and the authors argue, very reasonably, that the first stage in tho manufacture of pots 
‘was the plastering of baskets with clay in order to render them watertight and eapable 
of resisting the action of fire ; they cite as analagous the resined baskets and the clay 
plastered wieker geanaries which are often found in Africa, but state, “Les produits 
« portant traces de cotte manitro do fair, étant essentiellement perissnbles et ephémdres, 
“ wont evidemment Inissé sncnne prenve matériolle dans le pays oh cet usage a 
“ complatement disparu.” ‘They will, therefore, doubtless be interested to hear that, 
by a strange coincidence, tho British Musoum bas just acquired an excellont, example 
‘of @ clay-lined basket from the Southern Ba-Mbala ; this, though not meant for holding 
water or for cooking, but for gambling (being, in fact, a “dico-box"), afford, never 
theless, evidence that the practice of lining baskets with elay still exists in the Congo. 

‘A$ stated above, the authors consider that the most probablo theory relative to 
tho origin of pottery is that according to which tho exterior of baskets is supposed 
to have beon covered with clay to resist the action of fire ; in time the basket would 
docay and a pot would be left, But might it not be that the inside of the busket 
‘was #0 plastered, as in tho ease of the small baskot mentioned above ? Especially as 
wo know of many examples made watertight by an application of resin to tho interior. 
‘Then, as the basket fell to piocos, not only would a pot be left, but a pot which bore 
‘on its extorior the impress of the material which onco surrounded it, the germ of 
oxterior ornamentation. ‘This is not meant as a criticism, but rather as a suggestion 
to which the authors might well give their consideration. 

After consideration of tho usos to which pottory is put, aud tho distribution of 
the art, including most useful table showing whero men and where women are the 
makers’ of the vessels, the authors proceed to n discussion of technique. Iu this 
chapter is given a classification and analysis of the various clays, the diffrent methods 
of constructing the vessels, methods of firing, and the various resins and juices which 
‘are applied to the exterior of the pots. With regard to the second point, the interesting 
appliance used in the Lower Congo, which is in fact an embryonic wheel, is duly 
described and figured. 

Following this is perhaps the best chapter of the whole of this admirable 
treatise, that dealing with form and ornamentation. ‘The evolution of both from natural 
forms, often through the media of batkotry and woodearving, and also from independent 
products of the two latter industries themselves is shown in a most painstaking manner 
‘nd with a singular woalth of illustration ; the chapter is a most valuable contribution 
to tho study of evolution in form and design, and the authors are much to be eon- 
gratulated on the excellent use they have made of the material to which they have 
had access, Ono of the most singular forms is a type found in the Welle, a vase 
‘with body of annular form and everted lip and foot. ‘The authors may be interested 
to hear that small baskets (used to contain the olivella shells used as currency) of 
exactly similar sbape but without the foot, are made by the Northern Ba-Mbala. 
Oroamentation in colours is also fully discussed. 

‘The fourth chapter deals with the very difficult question of classification ; and the 
nnthors found that the only satisfactory method is the geographical within wide limits, 
though it was found possible to make subdivisions according to colour, shape, &e, 
Finally, each of the main geographical divisions is given a separate descriptive chapter, 
at the end of which is n catalogue section describing each separate pot figured in the 
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fine series of twenty-one plates which accompany the treatise. Hitherto the publica 
tions of the Tervueren Museum have been distinguished by the excellence of the 
plates by which they have been accompanied ; those aecompanying the present volume 
‘are even more remarkable, In this case the greater number are reproduced in colour, 
an ambitious attempt which, had it not been porfectly successful, would have diminished 
their value by more than half. But the result is s0 good that they alone, apart from 
the text, form ono of the most important additions to Congolese ethnography which 
have appeared of late, Not only is the colouration well-nigh perfect, but the pocnlinr 
qualities of surface and patina aro reproduced in w way which cannot be too highly 
praised. Altogether the ‘Tervueren Museum is to be congratulated on having secured 
services of two such painstaking authors, and on having been able to place such 
excellent facilities as regards reproduction at their disposal. 

One criticism might be offered as regards’ the form of the work : where an illus 
appears in the toxt in such position that the Intter is divided into two 
columns, instead of each of these columns being made to read as a separate unit, onch 
line of the right-hand column is continued cross the illustration to the left, and tho 
reader is continually annoyed by missing the alignment; it is a vory difficult thing to 
follow a horizontal line with the eye across a gap of even very small dimensions, and 
it the authorities could modify this arrangemont in the succeeding parts they would 
thereby make a great concession to the comfort of their readers. ‘These succoeding 
parts will be awaited with the groatest interost by all students of African Ethnography. 

T. A. JOYCE. 














America: Central. Tozzer. 
4 Gomparsive Study of the Mayas and Lacandones, By A M. Tosser. 9 
Philadelphia, 1906. Pp. 211. 27 x 18 em. 

‘The rapidly-increasing intorost in American archwology determined the Archwo- 
logical Institute of America to establish « Fellowship in that subject, tenable daring 
four years, and the first Fellow appointed, Dr. A. M. ‘Tosuer, a young graduate of 
Harvard, was sent to Yuoutan early in 1902, He was to study tho Maya language 
as a philologist and to mako friends with the Indiaus in the hope of discovering 
‘somo remains of their former lore, or knowledge of the characters used in tho ancient 
inseriptions. * 

‘Pho piilologia! results promise to bo of great interent, but as yot only the 
ethnological part of the Report has been published. In this Dr. Tozzer gives 
summary of the history of Yucatan (so for as it can be gathered from local traditions 
rly Spanish writers), touches on the personal and social characteristics of 
1s and their industries, and gives a full decount of the remarkable religious 
rites which aro still celebrated by the Lacandones. 

Although Maya is spoken throughout Yucatan, the purest version is that of the 
neighbourhood of Valladolid, and Benito Can a humble worker on the hacienda 
of Chichen Itza, was found to possess a minute knowledge of the intricacies of the 
Innguage. surname Can (= serpent) may indicate descent from the chanes, 
or serpont-chiefs, said to have originally founded Chichen, Sitting in his but day 
after day, there was ample opportunity for observation of the people and their ways. 
‘They drank, quarrelled, and gossipped without ceremony. A woman might pick up 
fan intrusive puppy by his tail with her toes aud so fling him outside ; but usually 
dogs and hens were as much at home as the family. ‘The hens, indeed, were of 
service in keeping down the too numerous spiders, eockroaches, and scorpions. A 
‘Maya house contains little furniture. ‘There are hammocks, one or two small stools, 
2 box, a few cooking utensils, and water-pots, an ancient gun, and the indispensable 
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machéte, One marvels at the neatness which enables the women to keep their white 
robes unsoiled on the floor of loose earth. 

From the peculiarly isolated position of Yueatan, with the sea to north and east, 
the swamps of British Honduras to the south, and waterless Campeche on the wost, 
the inhabitants have developed (or retained) many characteristics which distinguish 
them from other Mexican Indians. ‘Che Yueatoco is a lively solt-seekiog croatnre, 
full of Joie-de-vivre, with a great talent for making money, an imagination which 
produces lies, and a disposition to beliove tho worst of his neighbour, perhaps due to 
knowledge of himself, He cares little for religion, and is capable of making an orgy 
of pilgrimage. Tt would not occur to him to tako trouble for anyone unless he were 
likely to profit by it. Iu all this he is tho antithesis of the Nahuatl Indian. So 
in language : the Maya is blunt and sententions, whilst the Nahwatl is full of courteous 
expressions, A Maya meeting a friond merely asks where he is going. A Nahuatl 
spends five minutes in rovorential salutations. 

In appearance the Yuenteco is well formed and active, with beautiful foct and 
ankles, and is always clean and tidy, whether in Sunday clothes or in the little apron 
worn by every man who works. ‘Those of the towns and villages seem to have just 
8 sufficient admixtare of alien blood to differentiate them from the true Maya, Ono 
Sometimes sees the latter on a conntry road—a little brown thing, walking with supple 
Grace and so symmetrical that the small size is not noticed. Professor F. Star's mean 
‘monsuroment of the statire of males was 1552°4, 

Scarcaly any systematic work has yot been done in determining the racial qualities 
of theso people, ‘Travelling is difficult in Yucatan, and although Spat 
understood n knowledge of Maya is necossary in order to become intimate with thom, 
Fow anciont tombs or skulls have boen found. ‘The greater part of the country is flat, 
‘and being close to the earthquake region it may have. bean subject to tidal waves, which 
seem to be recorded in the traditions of floods. In that ease, everything except: the 
great ruins might be swept away, and this would aecount for the extent of aro rook i 
‘Jnnd where in spite of a six months dry season 18 inchos of soil have accumulated on 
the paved court of the Monjas building at Chichen since it was deserted. 

Owing to the warfare botiveon the Mexican troops and the independent Mayas, 
Dr. Tosser found it impossible to come into touoh with the Intter, and after sponding the 
greater part of throo working seasons at Chichon he went up the Usumacinta river to 
the country of the Lacandones, between Palenque and the Guatemalan border. ‘This is 
© wooded district of hills and rivers which had scarcely heen entered, except by ono 
‘or two enterprising travellers, such as Carl Sapper and ‘T. Maler, until in recont years 
it was exploited for its valuable timber. ‘he greater part of Dr. Tozzer’s book is 
devoted to this interesting primitive people. He lived for some time in their camps and 
is the only stranger who has been permitted to seo their worship. They are a branch 
of the Mayas, having more affinity with the Itzas of Poton than with the present 
inhabitants of Yucatan. ‘The latter, nominally Catholics, retain only a few of their 
rites and methods of divination’; but the Lacandones, left for centuries to 
‘themselves, have an elaborate system of religious ceremonies, in which the men spend 
‘most of their time, except what is necessary for agriculture, hunting, or fishing. ‘The 
father of the family is also the priest. 

Dr. Toszer considers the religious life of the Lacandones a survival of that of 
the Mayas of Yuentan as described by Bishop Lands. ‘Their prayers are propitiations 
and supplications to the gods to ward off dangers and diseases in exchange for the 
sacrifices offered to them. ‘The ruined temples are believed to be the shrines and 
homes of some of the gods. Mr. Maudslay describes the ruins of Yaxchilan as 
containing many earthen pots with offerings of incense, some of them recent ; and at 
Chichen Itaa the local Indiaus visit the temple on thé great pyramid as if it wero a 
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sanctuary. But although the Lacandones are aware that the inscriptions in the rains 
are “writing,” they know nothing of the meaning. 

Bach Lacandon encampment has a sacred hut in which are kept n number of 
earthen pots or braseros, with a rude face projecting from the rim. Copal is burnt 
in these as incense to the gods, and on the lower lip of the face offerings of food 
and drink are made. ‘These braseros have to be renewed, if possible, every year, and 
new ones are made with prolonged ceremonies, which last soveral weeks. ‘The old 
Braseros are then considered dend, ‘The ceremonies used in conseerating the new 
Graseros last seven days and are in the nature of a sacrament, ‘They include the 
offering of the first-fruits of the harvest, and all the people partake of small quantities 
of the sacred preparations of bread and wine, ‘The bread is posol, made from maize. 
Tho wine is called Baltie, and is made from the bark of w treo so named, mixed 
with wild honey or sugar eane and water, It contains a small quantity of alechol, 
as it is allowed to ferment. Drunkenness, the desired result, is obtained by drinking 
large quantities and is considered to please the gods. Barly Spanish writers describe 
‘the practice as medicinal, and state that the natives suffered when the missionaries 
stopped it, Under the copal in the Graseros thore ix sometimes (as an idol”) one 
of the jadeite heads or plaquos frequently found in sonthern Mexico. 

Both Mayas and Lacandonos have animal sumames, and tho latter have a system 
described as follows 

(2) They addross each other by tho terms of relationship to themselves, cousins 

nd brothers being considered the same, 

(2) Bach family has an animal namo which ix transmitted from father to son. 

(8) Thoro ix some Inger division, and certain families are united wider one 

name, 

(4) Each person in the family bears a name as regards the onler of precedence 

of birth, 

(5) Ench person in the family bears an animal name which varies as the namo 

~~ under (4) varies, All first-sons have the same name and the same animal 

name. 

‘Phe practice of calling cousins brothers (primo hermano=cousin-brother) is nlso 
found among the Indians of the State of Michonchn, near the Pacific coast. Two 
pertons there, between whom there was no blood relationship, but who wore distantly 
eonneoted through marriage of their relations, considered themselves as brother and 

ter, and it would have beon thought impossible for them to marry. 

The Lacandonos are ontirely self-sustaining. ‘They grow maize, tobacco, and 
cotton, make bows, and flint-headed arrows, hammocks, baskets and some pottery, a 
the women weave stuffs for their garments, ‘Che keoping of bees hs still a religious 
0 few scattorol families wo find survivals of former times in the 
names of many gods, the identity of tho ritos, pictured in the codices, with those now 
celebrated, the similarity in the offerings to the gods, and the sacrificial cutting of 
the ear with w stone knife, of which many examples are found in the Codices and 
sculptures. An excellent index and twenty-nine plates add to the value of the mass 
of information contained in this work, A. ©. BRETON. 


























































Africa: West. Dennett. 
At the Back of the Black Man's Mind. By R. B. Dennett. London: QQ 
Macmillan, 1906. Pp. xv + 288. 28 x 15 em. Price 10s. 

‘Mr. Dennett is cortainly the European who knows most about the West African 
nogro's seoret thoughts. If the aim of his book was to prove this he has fully realised 
it, but if his object was to show us the way by which he has arrived at it, he has beon 
less successful. ‘The anthor has such a thorough knowledge of the native mind and of 
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his manner of thinking, that he supposes bis readers to understand things which are 
sabsolutely clear to him, but which are to anybody else wrapped in obscurity, 

‘The people with whom he deals are the Bavili—a branch of a people whom he 
calls Fiort. Mr. Donnett exprosses doubt whether this latter word is derived from the 
Portuguese word jithote, or is indigenous. In any case it is pronounced floti or fiote 
by the natives, when applied in the senso of small, and I ean see no reason why the 
author should always write fjort. Thave nover heard it used by other natives as the 
designation of a tribe, but only as that of » lunguage, a language which includes 
Xivili and Xikongo, and these differ so slightly that they cannot be classed even as 
Aifferent dinleots. 

"Po derive the word fioti from hufiia aud Kudata seems only to be justified by 
the fact that it thus suits Mr. Dennott’s theory, Whenever Mr. Dennett uses linguistic 
proof he takes such liberties that it is almost impossible to find out the slightest basis 
for them, For example, on p. 26, he says that 


Kanga lumbi; Kanga mbeta 
Matamba malanbahana, Xiviti 

means “Just as the sun rises and sets, so it is Mamboma’s business to look after the 

 orowning and burial of Maluango ; and just as a woman cooks and intends to go on 

cooking (and watching her pots), #0 Munboma watches over the Bavi 

‘The first line obviously oxprossox tho iden of the rising and the sotting sun, and 
there ean be no doubt about the meaning of the last word of the second line. So two 
words remain to bo translated, to got the sense of which the author requires thirty- 
five words in English. ‘The Maluango may or may not have explained it so to him, 
Dut the author gives us no cluo to this question. And it is 40 throughout the book s 
‘ho never states precisely which aro his own conjectures, and what is the information 
‘obtained from natives. 

Bven when the author deals with more concrete matters, such as “ the ten com- 
mandments” of the Bavili, the basis of their moral, he makes it exceedingly difficult 
to follow. He says the Bavili classify their sins into five sections, and after expl 
tho first, ho thus doseribes the second :— 

“The second is found in tho horror a native has (or had) of being photographed, 
and in the magic glass of Nganga Nyambi, who alone is allowed to look into it, to 
iscover the successor of the defunct Maluango, made, as they say, in the image of God. 
‘This mirror-gaaing is called Ku Sate Fumu.” 

We may guess that this is connected with some tabu, but we certainly caunot know. 

Ndongoism.—The author makes a careful difference botween what ho is pleased 
‘to call Ndongoism and Nkiieism, and he objects to the commouly assumed iden that 
‘the worship of tutelary images is the religion of Africa. He thinks that it is of small 
‘importanco whether his Ndongoist is religion or not. 

It is rather curious that after such a long stay among the West African natives, 
and after having so thoroughly studied their habits and manner of thinking, Mr. Dennett 
should not have found out that, in reality, no native worships the tutelary images, and 
that it is only the Nkici, which adheres to them, that enjoys this privilege. It is 
diffioult for primitive people to imagine such an abstract thing asa power, which the 
NNkici is; so they materialise it by giving it an abode in the wooden image or any 
‘object which forms a charm, ‘This is not a speciality of African religion, for it is 
froquently found amongst Christian religions, especially the Roman Catholic and the 
Russian Orthodox Chureh ; the Mujik, who is not on @ much higher scale of oivili 
tion than the West African nogro, is unable to imagine divinity, if it is not presented 
to him in the form of a jewelled ikon. ‘These images in all countries, after a certain 
time, get more important than the idea they represent, and it is for this reason that 
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the image of Notre Dame de Lourdes is able to work miracles, which the Holy Virgin 
herself, in other places, cannot accomplish. 

The anthor objects with much reason to the general use of the word fotisb, but 
it would have been much more useful if he had exactly fixed the meaning to be 
attributed to this word and had not replaced it hy new words, which not only convey 
no meaning to anybody, Int also have the disdvantage of only being used by very 
small numbers of the Bantu-speaking poople. 

Mr. Dennett presents to us several fetishes by their names ; thore eannot be the 
slightest doubt that these are exclusively local ; in any neighbouring tribe, or perhaps 
even in the next village, he could have found images or charms of identically the same 
forms, to which the same power is attributed, hearing quite a different name, 

‘As for the etymological deductions of the author, he has certainly good reasons 
for explaining words ax he does, but these explanations certainly are not satisfactory, 
even for ono who has # certain knowledge of African languages. One example of 
this will sufice, Ho explains that mania matali is connected with the ideas of moon 
and sun, because mania means the “cold” stone found in rivers and valleys, and he con- 
neots this the idea of the moon because everything looks cool by the moonlight + 
while matali moans, he says, the metallic rocks heated by the sun, and thus stands 
for the idea of the sun. This translation of the word matali is inexact, for it simply, 
menus rocks—nothing but rocks, and no idea of sun and heat is connected with it, 

‘How he finds in tho word mwici the stem of mbu is a riddle to me. 

If Mr. Dennett has no Letter reason than those given in his book, it is on o shaky 
Dasis that he builds up the fundamental law of the Bavili, as spokeu by the Maluango 
(pp. 124-5). But wo do not believe that this is the case, and suppose that he has 
failed to oxpress himself with that clearness which is necessary for those who have 
not his experience, and who have not yet learned to think “black,” as he certainly 
is ablo todo. It is to be hoped that Mr. Dennett will publish another work on this 
ubject, in the writing of which we hope he will take into account 
his readers’ deficiencies, and not judge thom by his own capacity in following the 
negro’s ideas, ET. 





























PROCEEDINGS OF SOOIETI 
Proceedings. British Association. 
Anthropology at the British Assoviation, Leicester Meeting, July 81 Qf 
August 7, 1907. (Continued from Max, 1907, 87.) 
Ancusovooy. 

Pnovesson Ruowax, F.BA—The Beginnings of Iron—ormerly it was 
generally bolioved that iron was the gift of Africa to mankind, and if not of Africa, 
most certainly of Asia, Modern resoarch has shown that Egypt did not uso iron 
‘until about .c. 800, that the Libyans were not using it in n.c. 480, and that the 
Semitic peoplos did ‘not use it from m remote past, but borrowed it comparatively 
ate. I urged in 1896 and in 1902 that Central Europe was the true centre of the 
use of iron as a metal, and that it was first diffused from Noricum. At Hallstatt 
iron was seen coming into uso first to decorate bronze, then to form the edge of 
‘cutting implements ; next it gradually replaced bronze weapons, and finally took new 
forms of its own. Everywhere else irou as a metal came into use per saltum. Man 
probably foand it ready smelted by nature, as the Eskimo discovered it at Regent's 
Bay and at Ovifak, Some still imagine that it was used very early in Egypt because 
its dame ocenrs in early documents. But this is readily explained, sinee hematite 
was known and used very early in Egypt, and the same material was used very 
‘commonly in the AZgean long before the Bronze Age But it was treated not as a 
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metal to be smelted, but as a stone to be ground into axes and beads. ‘The Egyptians 
‘thus knew the mineral and had a name for it, which they continued to employ when 
they ad learned its use as a metal from Knrope. Others also cling to the be 
that iron was worked in Central Africa from a remote time. But in Uganda, which 
‘was in touch with Egypt by means of the great lakes and the Nile, iron, as T am 
iformed by the Rev. J. Roseoe, became first known in the reign of a king about nineteen 
reigns back (about 500 or 400 years ago). ‘This renders it very unlikely that the 
motal was worked until very late in Contral Africa. It is certain that the peoples 
deyond the Caspian as well as thoso along the Indian Ocean did not use iron ill 
quite late, that India horself did not kuow it at an early date, and that Japan only 
got it about 700 a.p., yot some still imagine that it must have been known to the 
Chinese from remote antiquity. But the earliest mention of iron in Chinese literature 
is about 2,0. 400, whilst a bronze sword bolooging to Canon Greenwell has an inseription, 
read by Professor Giles, which dates it betwoon n.c. 247 and 220; there is evidence 
that bronze swords were being used till A.D. 100, and that it was only then that iron 
swords were coming in, It is now clear that tho use of iron as @ motal is due to 
Central Europe, 

In tho discussion which followed this paper, Professor Naville thought that « 
Aistinetion must bo made between the knowledge of iron and its general use, Tn 
Egypt, in tho Old Empire, there were two or threo casos of iron being found, but in 
the Now Empire iron did not seem to have been commonly used. In the excavations 
of Deir-el-Bahiari no iron tools were found. ‘he goneral use of iron in Egypt could 
not be traced before the Greek time, 

Professor W. M, Flinders Petrie observed that the distinction between the sporadic 
and the general use of material mast be kept in view. Flint was used for economic 
purposes down to the Roman Age in Egypt, although eopper was known for 8,000 
years before, Bronze was known by 4800 1.0. yet did not come into use till 8,000 
Years Inter, Tron was known for 4,000 years before it camo into economic nse. This 
‘sporadic use strongly supported Professor Ridgeway's view of the uso of native iron, for 
had a process of reduetion been inventod, it was nulikely that it would have Ingged 
for 4,000 yours before its common use, whereas native iron might bo occasionally 
iseovered and worked by man discontinuously. 

‘Mr. Arthur Evans pointed out that the great obstacle in the way of Professor 
Ridgeway's viow as to diffusion of the uso of iron from a Norfe sonree was the com- 
paratively Into date of the early Iron Age civilisation of the Hallstatt aroa. ‘Tho 
cemeteries of Southern Bosnia showod an earlior phase, and those of the geometrical 
and sub-Minoan tombs of Grecee and Crete a still earlier. No doubt. the general 
adoption of iron in the Bgean countries corresponded with the break-up of the earlior 
‘Minoan and Mycenwan type of culture and tho. diffision of an Italian and North- 
Western sword type. But the translation of this type into fron probably effected 
itself in a Southern area, 

Professor R. C. Bosanquet observed that there was very little available evidence 
1s to the Bronze Age in Macodonia and Epirus, and even in the northern provinces of 
‘the modern kingdom of Greece. It was, therefore, impossiblo to test the theory that 
the general use of iron had made its way into Greece from the north. He described 
recent finds of bronze spear-heads and axes with an iron spear-butt by peasants in the 
north-west of the Peloponnese in a tomb with Inte Myconwan vases. ‘The presence of 
these axes there might be taken as evidence of trado with Italy, and the iron spear- 
Dutt, unknown elsewhere in the Zgean, might also provo of northern type. ‘The 
tomb found at Muliana ia Eastern Creto had furnished evidence of the transition from 
inhumation to eremation, from iron to bronze, the link between the two interments in 
it being the pottery which in both cases was definitely late Minoan and not Geometric. 
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Mr. W. Crooke remarked that the evidence for the age of iron in India had not 
apparently been fully recognised. Excavations of South Indian interments showed 
fron objects side by side with bronze vases and other objects, which were possibly 
Babylonian. Intercourse between Babylonia and South India hed been traced histori 
cally as early as 800 3.0, and probably existed from a much earlier period. Besides 
this, many jungle tribes manufactured iron by very primitive methods. At any rate, 
iron must live been in common use in the time of Xerxes, whose Indian mereeniirios 
were armed with iron, ‘The inference was that India might have been the scone of 
an carly independent discovery of iron not derived from Europe or Babyloni 

Professor J. L. Myres thought that Professor Ridgoway's argument, that the know- 
ledge of iron as usoful metal spread from a centre in Noricum or its neighbourhood, 
‘stood in no logical relation to his assumption that the question of the early Tron Age 
in Europe was that of the first uso of iron at all, For it happened not infrequently 
that materials which had long been known as curiosities in one area wore, when 
transferred to another area, discovered to have new utility and widely disseminated 
‘thence, Not only did iron objects occur in Bgypt and the Agean in onrlier deposits 
than in Central Europe, but the forms of the early metal furnaces and the modes of 
smelting pointed to a well-defined duality in man's knowledge of irov. Egypt and 
the Mediterranean, with the  open-hearth” process, were restricted to « small output 
of iron, and used it as a rarity until the north, with its “blast-furnace” principle, 
produced iron in eopious amount and of a quality moro suitable for eutting-weapons. 

G. A. AupEX, MA., M.D.—Some Objects recently found in York referable to 
the Viking Period Daring the watamn of 1906 excavations for building purposes in 
the city of York, a fow yards from the loft bank of the Ouso, have revealed a number 
fof objects which may with certainty be referred to the Viking period. 

Soveral objects wore found which have not beou previously reported in England, 
and amongst those the chiof interest contros in a brass chape of a sword scabbard, 
‘exhibiting an open zo8morphie interlacing design terminating in a eonventionalised 
fanimal head which attached the chape to the material of the seabbard. 

‘A consensus of opinion upon the objects attributes them to the first half of the 
tenth contury—a poriod which saw the Scandinavian power in York rise to its zenith, 

Mus, Many Honsox.—An Account of some Souterrains in Ulster—Tho souter- 
rains described are for tho most part situated in the two counties of Antrim and Down, 
‘The materials aro rough, wudressed field stones, no mortar being usod. ‘Tho buildings 
play great diversity in plan. Greater variety of construction ocours in Antrim than 
in Down, In tho former, two described were scooped out of basaltic ash; in others, 
rocks in situ were used and filled in artificially ; in some tunnelling had been done in 
hharder rock. ‘Tho entrances are small, but the tiny doorways between one chamber 
‘and another are even of more diminutive dimensi 

‘Tradition assigns tho souterrains and the raths in which #0 many of them ocour 
to the “fairies,” tho “good people,” the “Danes ”—and by the latter is moant the 
‘Tuatha da Danaan, who are said to have lived in Ireland before the Celts. This race 
‘always described as a small people. It scoms impossible that any but small people 
could have built and used the souterrains. 

R. M. Dawems, M.A—Exeavations at Sparta in 1907—The work of th 
second season comprised (1) the further excavation of the sanctuary of Artomis Orthia, 
(@) the partial exeavation of the sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos, and (3) the tracing 
of the course of the city wall. 

(L) The buildings of the Orthia site aro (1) a temple built probably in the sixth 
‘contury p.0. ond lasting on until the third century Ap. although rebuilt during the 
Hellenistic poriod. Secondly, a Roman theatre, built at the end of the second or 
doginning of the third century A.D. in which the fagade of the temple was included, 
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‘oceupying the position of the stage building. ‘The Roman theatre has now been 
completely cleared. In the arena or orchestral area were found tho remains of the altar, 
built at the samo Roman period as the theatre itself. Beneath this altar were blocks 
that belonged to the altar of Hellenistic times, and in connection with them a deposit 
‘of bumed refuse from sacrifices and some late Greck sherds and torra-cottas. 

‘Tho excavations show that the cult of Orthin began in the earliest times with w 
large altar, ‘This altar was covered up when the temple corresponding to it wus 
destroyed in the sixth contary and a new temple built a little way off, In Hellenistic 
times this temple was rebuilt, but lasted on the somo site until the end of paganism, 
Under the Inte empire it was surrounded by theatre, from which the rites performed 
in front of it could be couveniently witnessed. ‘The altar always was in the samo 
place, which it occupied with ever-rising levol for at lenst 1100 yours, 

(2.) Tho sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos was found bebind the theatre on the 
Acropolis Hill. A. mass of geometric pottery shows that this sunctuary also goes 
back to a very early period. ‘The building itself was much destroyed, but the finds 
were important. A very fine Panathonnie amphora, bronze statuettes, and a largo: 
archaic inscription were found. 

.) The work of tracing the conrse of the ancient city wall was continued. ‘This 
hhas again beon done Inrgely by the discovery of tiles stamped with the informat 
that they wore public tiles used for the walls. ‘Che name of tho tyrant Nabis found 
‘on some of thom connects the building of the wall with him. In a fow places tho: 
factual wall has been found with remains of towers. 

In looking for the Agora some Hellenistic tombs were found, well built of ashlar, 
and containing vases and dises of stout gold-leaf chased with patterns of wreaths and 
flying birds, 

Proressor R. C. Bosaxguet, M.A., F.8.A.—Artemis Orthia and the Scourging: 
Festival at Sparta—Tho excavations of the British School at Sparta have shown that 
the altar in the precinct of Artemis Orthin beside tho Eurotas oceupied the su 
position for more than a thousand years. ‘This was tho altar before which the Spartan 
youths were scourged, and from it the youth who outdid all others took the title of 
Bomonikes, or Viotor at the Altar. Tt has always been assnmed that this custom, 
described in detail by Roman writers, was n survival from the days of Spartan 
independence, but an examination of the passages relating to the custom shows that 
it did not take shape until after tho decline of the Lacedmmonian State. 

(1.) In the fourth century 3.0. when we have the first montion of whipping in 
connection with the sanctuary of Orthia, a rough game was played there in which the 
young Spartans had to snatch cheeses (no donbt the offerings at a festival) from the. 
‘altar, while others armed with whips tried to beat them off, ‘The element of passive 
‘endurance, $0 characteristic of tho Inter ordeal, is entirely wanting, 

(2) This game may have been developed out of a custom, for which there are 
‘many parallels, of the lads striking one another for Inck with boughs ext from the 
sacred treo, the Agnus Castus, which grew in the river bed, and under which the 
image of the goddess had been discovered. 

(B.) In the lntter part of the third and first half of the second centuries n.c. 
there was a complete break in Spartan traditions, Upon the restoration of the Spartan 
constitution under Roman protection, there was an artificial revival of the old diseipli 
Sparta no longer had an army, and the training of the boys in manly virtw 
fan end in itself, pursued—as the inscriptions found at Sparta attest—in a curiously 
‘antiquarian spirit. 

(4.) From the first contury 1.0. onwards the scourging of the Inds appears to 
have beon « rogular competitive examination. ‘The winner was the Ind who bore the- 
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greatest number of blows without sound or movement, and the emulation of the boys 
fand even of their parents ed to protracted contests in which » competitor sometimes 
expired under the lash, 

(6) The theatre recently excavated hy the British School was built soon after 
200 A.p. round about the altar and temple to accommodate the visitors who flocked 
to the festival. Tt was maintained far into the fourth century. 

(6.) It follows that the eruel scourgings described by Cicero, Plutareh, and many 
other writers were « late perversion of the old Spartan diseipline grafted on a traditional 
recollection of the rough gune of running the gauntlet mentioned by Xenophon. A 
false idea of the antiquity of the custom has coloured the views of Roman and recent 
writers on tho cult of Orthia, At Sparta, as elsewhere, Artemis seoms to have been: 
worshipped, on the one hand, as the goddess of fertility, therefore as protectress of 
women and children; and on the other as mistress of mountains and woods and the 
‘wild life in them, and so as proteotress of man, first in the chase and then also in war. 
Tho evidenco of the archaic strata suggests intimate relations with Tonia, perhaps 
especially with Ephesus, where ivories of very similar character bave been found. 

‘J. L, Manus, M.A.—The Sigynnae of Herodotus: a Problem of the Early Iron 
Age.—-Forodotus describes the Sigynnwe as a people who live mainly north of the Ister 
(Danube), but extend nearly to the head of the Adriatic, “near the Venoti,” They 
‘trousers, and drive (but do not ride) small shaggy poni 
‘Tho “Liguriaus up country from Marseilles” apply the name ““Sigynnm” to the 
pedlars, and the men of Cyprus to their spears, ‘The last-named uso of the word is 
Confirmed by Aristotlo, and by an ancient commentator on Plato, 384, who describes 
this Oypriote spear us a “ throwing-spear wholly made of iron.” Such spears have 
eon found in Cypriote sites of tho Hellenic age. ‘Their close resemblance to the 
Roman legiénary pilum cannot be due to direct imitation, for the Cypriote examples 
‘lier than the period when Rome reached Cyprus. On the other hand, a vory 
fmilar weapon, the gaswm (which Hesychius describes as  “ spear like a spit, wholly 
of irov,” and which Atbensus states that the Romans borrowed later from th 
Coltiberians of Spain in the first half of the second century m.c.) became known to- 
the Romans in tho latter part of the third century m.c, through the invasion of the 
Po valley by the ‘Transalpine Gasate, ‘The home of tho latter was cortainly within 
‘tho region within which was developed the La ‘Tne phase of Barly Iron Age oultare ; 
‘and both the earlier La ‘Téne culture and the later Hallstatt phases which preceded 
it show great exporimental freedom in the modelling of their spear-heads, and close 
approximation to the pilum type of weapon, 

Jn view of the Herodotean description of “Sigynnw”” as carrying on rotail trade 
as far west as the hinterland of Marseilles, the suggestion is made that the Celtiberian 
prototype of the Roman gasum is itself a westem offshoot of the sme iron culture 













































4s gave rise to the transalpine gasum. Copious iron workings have been studied 
by Quiequerez on the 
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opes of the Jura within sight of La Tene and the other 

ites of that series; and the name of the Sigynnm itself seoms to survive 
‘hat of the Sequani, who still oooupied the Jura and its neighbourhood in the 
first contury 3.0. 

‘Phat sections of the Sigynnm moved similarly eastward is suggested by the 
reourrence of their name on the lower Danube and in Cantcasus, in both cases associated 
with “Median dross” and with the same shaggy ponies. In Caucasus they inhabit 
+ region characterised by a notable offshoot of the same enly Iron Age culture as that 
Of the Wallstatt region. Intermediate link is supplied (1) by the repetition of the 
name of the ‘neti or Veneti in Homeric times in north-wost Asis Minor ; (2) by the 
‘murvival, in north-east Asia Minor, of a notable iron culture among folk whom the 
Greeks knew as Chalybes. 
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‘The suggestion is therefore made that Herodotus may be right in recording the 
me name “ Sigynnwe” as applied to the similar “throwing-spear wholly made of 
fron” which characterised the Iron Age culture of Cyprus in early Hellenic times, 
more particularly as Cypras preserves also a peculiar typo of iron sword and a group of 
types of fibulw which only find parallel in the Italo-Hallstatt rogion, 

‘T. Asuwy, D.Litt, F.S.A—The Work of the British School at Rome during 
the Session 1906-1. 

Provesson J. Ganstane.—Recent Explorations in North Syria and Asia Minor. 
—The expedition visited Boghazkeni and Eouyuk, and obtained photographs of the 
sculptures, ote. ‘Thence by Cwsaren to the Cilician Gates and North Syria, discovering 
vone Phrygian, some Hittite, and numerous Greck inseriptions. A largo sculpture of 
‘an eagle standing on three lions was discovered on the banks of the Halys. 

C, G. Sarxomanx, M.D., and T, A. Jovor, M.A.—On. Some New Types of 
Prehistoric Objects in British New Guinea—All tho specimens described are 
truly prebistario, since the natives now living in the localities in which they were 
found cannot say who made them, and in some cases cannot even suggost for what 
purpose they were used. ‘The most striking of those finds have been mado by 
rospeotors while sinking shafts, but a single piece of worked obsidian of moderate 
size has boen picked up on the surface of the ground on Marua (Woodlarks) ; 
fand on Goodenough Island a long knife-like fake, which had boon recently and 
quite roughly ‘lashed to the ends of two wooden spars laid side by side and tied 
togethor at intervals was brought for trade. ‘Tho most interosting obsidian implement 
is an axo or adze with w convex edge and a much-worked tang. ‘The stone objects 
Inolude a stone mortar weighing about 60 Ib. and several heavy stone pestles. All 
‘of those wore found by prospectors in the neighbourhood of Yoda Valley, in tho 
northern division of the possossion. ‘The engraved shells and the most fomarkable of 
the pottery finds come :from a site called Rainu, in Collingwood Bay. On cutting into 
‘a number of mounds for the purpose of levelling the site for n now villago fragments of 
pottory and ‘human bones with a fow stone adze blades and engraved Conus shells 
wore found, The adze blades are of the stone until recently used in tho district, but, 
judging from the specimens we havo handled, are on the whole lighter and loss affective 
tools. ‘The carving on the shells consists of spirals, rectanglos, and loat-like patterns ; 
‘on one shell there is a humam face, which ns far as its technique is concerned, would 
soasily pass as a piece of work from the Papuan Gulf. ‘The pottery found on the Rainu 
sito is superior in make and ornament to that in use at the prosont day in any part of 
British New Guinea, ‘kis part of the find includes club heads (* pineapple ” and * emu 
1egg” types), the necks of pottery vessels, which, from the narrowness of their moutht 
‘and tho length of their neeks, formed parts of vessels which must be called bottle 
and a largo number of fragments of pottery bowls, the rims of which are broadened 
into a flange and are often ornamented with impressed or incised patterns. Appliod 
ornament and practicable handles have been added in some instanoos, though in most 
specimens the handles are so degenerate as to be ornamental rather than useful. 

Prornsson W. M. F, Prrnts.—Egyptian Soul Houses and Other Discoveries. 
{['See Max, 1907, 71.] 

Proresson E, Navitiz.—Eacavations at Deir-el-Bakari. 

Prorzsson E. Navinie.—The Origin of Egyptian Civi 
Anthr. Inst., Vol. XXXVI, p. 201] 

Report of the Committee appointed to conduct Explorations with the object of 
ascertaining the Age of Stone Circles. 

Report of the Committee to Explore the Lake Village at Glastonbury. 

Report of the Committee to Explore the “Red Hills” of the East Coast Salt 
Marshes. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Africa, East. With Plate L. Roscoe. 
Kibuis, the War God of the Baganda, By the Rev, J. Roos, 
Local Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 

‘The following account of the deity is the ontcome of notes taken at various times 
from old people and priests during the past sixteen yenrs’ residence in Uganda. 

Kibuka and his brother Mukasn are the two principal gods of the Bagandss 
‘their home was on ono of the islands of the Luke Victoria, Legends aud traditions 
which have accumulated for many gonerations have made them appear s 
‘Most people now believe Kibuka to be a spirit only; but the fresh 
upon his history, together with the indisputable fact of his corporeal relies, to which 
I propose to call the reader's attention, prove the deity to have beon n human being. 
Doubtless his prowoss during the past, when the country was in a disturbed state, 
‘gave him the renown which later on led to his exaltation and deities s cult 
‘extended to the tribes around Uganda; and it is difficult at present to state whether 
Kibuka was first known by other tribes or by the Baganda; but from the fact of the 
relics being preserved in Uganda it would appear that that country was his original 
home. The relationship between Kibuka and Mukasa, whother twins or born at 
different periods, still needs investigation, as also do their relationship to their so- 
called forefathers, Wanoma and Wada, and to Bukulu, who is said to have come 
from the skies, ‘Tho legend of Kibuka is as follows :— 

Kibuka and Mukasn were the sons of Wanoma, who was tho son of Musisi, and 
‘grandson of Bukulu and his wife Wada, Bukulu is said to have come from the grout 
god Katonda who lives in the sky and to havo settled upon the islands of tho 
Victoria Nyanza ; there he begot threo sons—Laba, Wanga, and Musisi. Musisi, tho 
‘youngest son, had two children, Wamala and Wanoma, Wanoma’s sons, Mukasa and 
Kibuka, have been the principal deities of tho Baganda, and around them cling many 
mythological storie 

In the reign of Nakibinge, who is the eleventh king in the list of the Baganda 
Kings, the Banyoro wore prossing hard upon the north-west borders of Uganda and 
the king besought Wanema for assistance ; Wanema consented to send Mukasa to 
help, but King Nakibingo asked for Mukasw’s brother Kibuka, To this Wanema 
assented and Kibuka was sont; when ho arrived in Uganda tho army was organised 
and taken to the seat of war and there Kibukn communicated his plans to the troops 
and gave his instructions for the battle, Ho then went up into a cloud and took up 
his position over the contending armies. When the battle commenced Kibuka hurled 
hhis weapons upon the Banyoro, and soon they were routed with heavy loss. ‘The 
Baganda followed up their victory and took many captives, amongst them a woman 
who was brought into camp by somo peasants. ‘This was contrary to the instructions 
given by Wanema and Kibuka to tho army; they wore expressly told not to bring 
eaptives into the camp lest the secret of Kibuka should be discovered. Daring the 
evening the men talked freely before their captive about the battle, and remarked 
that they could not have beaten the Banyoro without Kibuka’s help. During the 
night when the peasants were asleep, the woman made good her escape, and returned 
to her own people, and told them who had been fighting for the Baganda, mentioning 
at the same time Kibuka’s place of concealment. When taken before the Banyoro 
leader she said “that which kills us is from above.” ‘The following day the Banyoro 
Aetermined to fight again, aud also to be on their guard against Kibuka, When the 
battle began Kibuka came sailing over in his cloud, and threw spears upon the 
Banyoro, but one of the latter was ready for him and shot an arrow into the cloud 
which struck Kibuka in the chest and mortally womnded him, He flew’ away to 
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‘Mbale in the district of Mawokota and alighted upon a tree aud died there. ‘The 
following morning two men, Nekandigira and Lwoma, discovered him by a mivule 
tree and he came to be acknowledged as a deity (Lubare). 

Another story runs thus: When Kibuka fled wounded he let his shield fall, 
and the Banyoro found it, and took it with them, However, they fell ill of a kind 
of plague and many of them died ; therefore, they sent it back to king Nakibinge, 
who ordered it to be taken to Mbale and to be placed with the body, Nakibinge 
then sent word to Wanema, on the Island Bukasa, of the fate of Kibuka; Wanema 
told the king to have the lower jawbone removed and put into a bag, and also to 

ave a stool made for it. With the jawbone was placed the umbilical cord, Kibuki 
shiold, bell, and knife; a temple was built where these sacred objects were placed, 
‘and he has since been the god of war of the Baganda. 

Another legend says that Nakibinge was also killed when Kibuka was killed, 
and that his body was never found after the battle with the Banyoro. 

Another legend runs thns: Kibuka fled to Mbale, alighted upon a tree, and lay 
there all night; the next morning the poople saw him, and one of them climbed the 
treo (Sezibugo), but Kibuka fell down from the tree and was killed. ‘The people 
Duilt.a temple (Aigwa) there and appointed four priests to minister in it to Kibuka ; 
their names are -— 

1, Nakatendigira, belonging to the sheep (Ndiga) olan. 
2 Kituma, belonging to the sheep (Ndiga) clan, 

8, Lawoma, belonging to the shoop (Ndiga) clan. 

4. Buvi, belonging to the large fish (Mamba) clan, 














‘Tue Tewrce or Kmuxa axp ms Worsmr. 


Tho temple (Aigwa) of Kibuka was situated in the district of Mawokota on the 
south-wost side of tho capital of Uganda, and adjoins the large district of Bndu. 
Phoro, at place, Mbala, near a largo tree of the mivule kind, a wood which 
resembles mahogany, the temple has beon kept up from the time of King Nakibingo, 
who lived over 800 years ago; he is the eleventh king in tho list of twenty-seven 
ings usally given by the Baganda, ‘Tho temple, as all the temples have always 
boon in Uganda, was a huge conical-shaped but; many of these temples wore 80 feet 
high to the apox, and fully 100 fect in diameter. ‘They are enclosed in tall fence 
made of reeds, and have only one entrance, which is always guarded. ‘The temples 
fare sacred, only the high priest (Mandwa) is allowed to enter them. Scented grass 
carpets the floor and a wall of reeds forms a second chamber in the temple, which 
is most sacred, and there the deity resides. When the priest enters the temple he 
‘wonrs a special dress of barkoloth, and when ho is tho powor of the deity he 
becomes frenzied and spenks in tones not his own, using many obsolete words, s0 
that it is difficult even for his brother priests to understand what he 
priest is the medium (Mandwa), and the others are ordinary priests (bakabona). 
‘These latter men listen to what the medium says, and they must repeat what be said 
after the frouzy is pasted, beeause ho may utter words of warning to himself during 
his frenzy, when the deity is said to be incamate in him and to use him as 
mouthpiece. 

Kibuka was always consulted by the kings when they wished to make war on 
the adjacent tribes, as well as for other matters; for instance, when disease or any 
calamity threatened them. In the punitive expeditions the deity was reprosented by 
‘one or other of the priests, who carried fetiches from the temple. ‘The priest always 
kept near the general of the army, and placed the fetiches near his hut when he 
encamped. 
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Only the wealthier people could consult Kibuka on private affairs, his consultation 
fees were too high for the poorer classes. He required a cow or several goats, and 
deer when the person enquired of him, and 
another fee when the boon asked for had been 
conferred. 

‘When the civil wars broke out in Uganda 
in 1887-90 the Mohammedan population, having 
gained the ascendeney for a time, tried to 
destroy the old temples and other historienl 
places. ‘The temple of Kibuka was bumed 
own, and the deity was supposed to have been 
burned too. After months of careful search it 
was discovered that Kibuka had been buried 
by one of his priests, and in this way the 
relies were preserved. It was difficult to induce 
the man to part with the god, personal fear, 
fas well as the dread of being discovered selling 
what was still looked upon by many as a real 
deity, made him hesitate, Upon being assured 
that ‘no indignity would ever happen to the 
deity, that he would be housed, and would be 
kept in safety, and also that no one should 
‘ever know who it was who had parted with 
the god, the man began to consider the ques 
tion; he was very much prossod by debt, and 
fat length, after naming what soemed to him a 











great sum, he consented to come to terms. He 
stipulated that the deity should not be examined 
in the country, that the bearer of him should 
not come to the Capital by the direct road, but 
go a roundabout way, travelling early in the 
morning, or Tate in the evening, #0 as not to attract the attention of the people. The 
boarer earried out his instructions and wrapped the god in barkeloths and mats to 
look like the usual bundle of a 
man on a journey; he took a 
+ eirenitous route, spent a month 
‘on the journey, and arrived at 
the Capital lato one night, ‘The 
bearer seemed afraid, and fled 
directly he had deposited the 
bundle, requesting it might not 
be opened, and that Kibuka 
might be taken out of the 
country as soon as possible. His 
request was complied with, and 
the bundle containing Kibuka’s 
remains was sent unoponed to 
England and deposited in the 
Exhnological Musoum at Cam- 
Fig, 2—KIBUKA'S SMALL SHIELD, bridge. ‘Phore the bundle. w 

left in the museum awaiting inspection until June 1907, when the result of the 
purchase fully justifed the faith reposed in the priest. ‘The contents of the bundle 
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are as follows :—A leopard skin, a stool with a hollowed seat (containing the personal 
relies of Kibuka, to be described Inter on) the twin (mulongo), knife, and two shields ; 
‘the leopard skin forms the mat upon which the other articles stund. The leopard being 
'a royal animal, together with the lion, the skin is used as being the most suitable for 
tho deity to rest upon. ‘The smaller of tho two shields is 10} inches long and 
T inches wide ; it has a small boss in the contre, Both shields are of the usual kind 
used by the Baganda, made of wood rmning to a point top and bottem ; on the face 
‘of the small one there is a kind of plaited work of cane, stitched on to the wood, 
and the handle on the inside is of cane, ‘The larger shield is 16} inches long and 

9 inches wide ; it has two bosses 
on the face in the contre, and, in 
addition to the plaited work of 
ean, it has a row of cowrie 
shell running round the edge, 
and a ring encircling the two 
Dosses, and two lines of cowrie 
shells which run diagonally from 
the centre to the outer edge. 
‘To the centre of the large sbiold 
on boll is attached, 
hes long and 2 
meter with an iron ring to 
\d it, to which the tongue is attached. ‘The bell is made of a flat piece of irou 
dent over, and the sides are welded together ; at the upper end two holes are punched, 
through which the ring for the tongue runs. ‘The knife is also of iron, 9 inches long 
and 2f inches wide; it has a rib or ridgo running down the centre; on either side 
of the rib are markings, apparently done with the corner of a chisel, for decorative 
purposes. ‘The wooden handlo is 4} inches long, and the knife is 18) inchos long 
all, 

‘Tho twin (mulongo), as it is called, i egg-shaped ; it is encased in leather which is 
decorated with cowrie shells and the oldest known kind of glass bends; most of these 
Donds are pale blue, but one or two of apparently Inter date are yellow; it has a leather 
strap for carrying, 
it. ‘The so-called 
twin has played 
fan important part 
in Buganda ous- 
toms from the 
earliest times 
‘There are ce 
monies performed 
at birth in con- 
nection with it, 
and all through life even the ordinary person has to retain his twin (mulongo). ‘The 
twin (mulongo) is, as Thave said, a bit of the umbilical cord which remains attached 
to the newly-born child; when it drops off it is wrapped up in barkoloth after having 
een rubbed with butter. ‘This cord sooms to be to the afterbirth what the lower jaw- 


















Fig, 8—KMUKA' LARGR suIRED, 
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Fro. 4—GOATSEIY DAG YOR HOLDING RELIOS OF KIBUKA. 








* The Mulongo, The Baganda believe that each child is born with its “double,” that is, they 
think that the after-bith if a sccond child, and that it has a ghost which needs to be retained 
{in connection with the living child in order to keep {t healthy. For this reason the Dit of umbilical 
ford which remains attached to the child at birth fs retained when it falls; this is preserved and 
called the twin (ouuZonyo). 
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one is to the person to whom it belonged ; that is, the ghost of the person attaches 
itself to the jawbone after death, and tho ghost of the afterhirth attaches itself to the 
bit of cord, “Every person is born with a double, viz., the afterbirth which has its 
ghost, and the umbilical cord in some way conneets the ghost of the afterbirth with the 
living child. ‘The aftorbirth is wrapped up in plantain leaves and nied at the root of 
plantain tree by the child's mother. If the child he a boy the tree chosen is the kind 
‘of which the fruit is nsed for making beer ; if a girl the tree is the plantain and must 
ve one of the kivd of which the fruit is eaten. ‘The afterbirth is buried at tho root of 
the tree aud protected against wild beasts, and from that time the tree is sacred until 
the frnit lias ripened and been used. Only the father's mother may come near it and 
ig about it; n rope made from plantain fibre is tied from treo to tree to eneirele the 
suered one, and forms a barrier to keep anyone from approuching it. All the secretions 
from the child aro thrown at the root of the tree by the mother ; when the fruit is ripe 
the father’s mother euts it aud makes it into beer or cooks it, necorling to the sex of 
the child. ‘The relatives of the father's clan then come anil partake of the suered feast. 
After the meal the father must go in to his wife, for should he nogloct to do s0, and 
should some other member of the clan have sexual relations with his own wifo first, the 
child's spirit will leave it and go into the other woman. ‘The naming of a child among 
the Baganda is a ceremony for logalising tho child, that is of proving if it is really the 
child of the woman's husband, At the coremony tho bit of umbilical cord (the #o-enlled 
twin) isbrought out and dropped into a bowl containing a mixture of beer, milly and 
water; if the cord flonts the child is legitimate and the clan accept it. as a member 5 
‘should the cord sink the child is disowned by the clan ani the woman ix punished for 
adultery. ‘The cord is cithor preserved by the clan or buried at the roots of the plantain 
tree with tho afterbirth 

In tho ease of prineos the cord is carefully proserved, and the fortunate prineo 
who becomes king has the cord decorated and made into a twin (mulongo) as deseribed 
above, ‘This is handed to the Kimbugwo's care, who is one of the most important 
cchiofs in the country. Ench month, directly after the new moon appears, the Kimbugwo 
has to bring tho “twin” and carry it wrapped in barkeloths to tho king, who holds 
it for @ moment or two and then bands it back to the Kimbugwe, Tt is carried in state 
to the Kimbugwe's enclosure, drums are boaton in the procession, and the twin is 
Howonred as a king.  Whou it is returned to its house it is not put inside, but is placed 
by the door and guarded all night ; next morning Kimbugwo comes aud rabs butter 
‘on it and restores it to its usual place. inside the temple or hut. When the king dios 
his lower jawbone is removed, and, after a lengthy ceremony of cleansing and purifi 
cation, it is stitelied up in a leather caso, decorated with cowrie shells, and placed 
‘ona stool. ‘The ghost of the king attaches itself to the jawbone, whilst the ghost of 
the afterbirth requires the wmbilical cord ; theso two must always be kept together to 
fulfil tho requirements of the ghosts after the death of the king. 

‘We now tum to Kibuka's stool and to the deity himself. ‘The stool is 9 inches 
high, and the base is 12 inchos in diameter ; instead of « soat there is n basin 8 inches 
in diameter and 4 inches deep ; on this basin the relies were placed. ‘The whole stool 
fs earved ont of solid wood. ‘he supports of the basin (the legs of the stool) consist 
of four quadrangular pillars. A bag in which the relics are kept is made of gontskin, 
taken whole from the animal, and dressed with the hair on it. ‘Che actual relics of 
Kibuka comprise, first, a lower jawbone which is stitched in leather ease, drawn 
tightly over the bone, and showing the shape of it. On the uppor side the case is 
decorated with cowrie shells and copper beads ; there are twelve rows of shells and 
Tveads ; apparently no order is followed in the decorations, for while in some places 
there are two shells and a bead, in others the shells and beads aro alternated. With 
the jawbone are two smaller leathern cases containing the gonital organs ; each 
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‘enso is decorated with shells and beads. ‘The bag in which these are placed is tied with 
string made from the fibre of aloes, and placed in the basin on tho stool, Round the 
side of tho basin barkeloth is wrapped and securod by six rows of cowrio shells ; this 
Darkeloth forms a cover to the leather bag ; it rans to a peak and is fastened with 
string. ‘The whole stool with its contents stands 22 inches high. J. ROSCOE. 


Folklore, Frazer. 
Not to seethe a Kid in its Moths ik, By J. G. Frazer. 96 
In a vohime of Anthropological Essays rocently published hy pupils aud 
admirers of Professor E. B. Tylor, I proposed an explanation of the above rnle based 
fon the existing objection of African tribos to boil the milk of their cattle. ‘The 
explanation was suggested by information verbally given to me by my friend the 
Rev. J. Roseoe as to the theory and practice of Central African tribes in regard to 
milk, and it was confirmed by evidence which I tad extracted long ago from older 
works on Africa, particularly the books of ‘Th, Winterbottom and the explorer 
J. A. Grant. I thonght that the explanation was novel, but since publishing it 1 
find that I have been anticipated by my friend, M, Marcel Mauss, who had briefly 
but clearly given the samo explanation in a review of two recent hooks on the Max 
dy Messrs. Merker and Hollis (Z'Année Sociologique, IX. (1906), p. 190). ‘Thus it 
‘our explanation of the rule devervos to rank as a discovery, the priority of the 
discovery certainly belongs not to me but to M. Mauss, ‘This ix the second time of 
late that views of mine, which I supposed to be novel, have boon antietpated by my 
Fronch friend and fellow-worker. While on my side theso anticipations only serve to 
raise my opinion of M. Mauss's loarning and acumen, I am happy to know that on ix 
sido they make uo difference in his friendly relations to me. I am sending a similar 
communication to The Athenaeum, and I propose to iusert a note to the same ffect 
in the printed report of « paper’ which I had lately the honour of reading to tho 
Académie dos Inscriptions et Bolles-Lettres at Paris, J. G. FRAZER. 
































Australia. Mathews. 
Note on the Social Organisation of the Turrubul and adjacent (7 
Tribes. By R. H. Mathews. 

Tn an article contributed to the Royal Society of New South Walos in June 1898, 
douling with various tribes in the Australian States, I made a short reference to the 
Kittabool tribe, oocupying the country on the head waters of the Clarence and 
Richmond rivers in New South Wales, and extending over the dividing range to the 
sources of the Logan river in Queonsland.® On the present occasion I desire to 
report that the same organisation was in foreo among the Turrubol tribe, whose country 
roached from the Hogan river to Moreton Bay and Pine river, including Boonleigh, 
Ipswich, Brishauc, and other places. ‘The following is a eopy of the table published 
in 1898, with the addition of the names of the cycles or phratries, Decajee and 
Karpeun, ‘The feminines of each of the section names has the suffix gu, which T 
hhave omitted — 





























Tancs I. 
rou | wore | Homan, | ovr, 
Barring «| Terwain = | Banjoor. 
aon {lator = tanta =| Bera 
Terwii-| Bamang =| Bunda 
Densjot {nda -— | Banjoor = = | termi, 


i 
© Journ, Bey. Soe. NS. Wales, Vol. XXXIM., p. 82. 
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Descent is always reckoned on the female side, the children taking the cycle and. 
totem of their mother ; they do not, however, belong to their mother's section, because 
the women of a cycle reproduce ench other from generation to generation. Taking 
‘Terwain, the first: man in the Husband” column, we observe that he marries Barrang 
as his usual or No, 1 wife ; or ho takes Banjoor of a certain lineage, as his No. 2 wife ; 
or he mates with Terivain as No. 8; or with Bunda ax his No. 4, wifo, ‘The seotion 
name and the eyelo of the man Terwnin’s children would depend altogether upon the 
naine of their mother's division, quite irrespective of their father's namo. 

Dr. A. W. Howitt, in speaking of the Chepnra tribe, says, “They had no social 
organisation in classes (sections), the regulation of marriage being by locality, and 
Aoscont of name in the male line. . . . It was apparently the samo with the Tarrubul 
tribe on the Pine river, near Brisbane, whose country overlapped that claimed by 
the Chepara.”* 

‘Tho result of my personal investigations among the Kittabool tribe, whose 
‘organisation is the same as the ‘Currubul, is diametrically opposite to Dr. Howite's 
statemonts, In November 1898, when reporting the sociology of the Dippil nation, 
which included the ‘Turrubul amongst other tribes, I showed that tho Turrubal were 
divided into sections (classes) and that descont was in the fomale lino-t 

T am supported in my conclusions by Rev. W. Rilley, who reported in 1866: 

“Tho family or clan names at Moreton Bay (Brisbane) aro BandGr, Bunda, Barang, 
“and Dorwain. . . . Every aboriginal native of Moreton Bay bears one of these 
« yamos."f Mr. Ridley again montions these four sectiois in 1866 as existing among 
the Turrubul tribe on the Brisbane river.§ 
-‘Phomas Petrio also confirms my statements ns to the sociology of the Turrubul 
tribe, In his Reminiscenocs, p. 202, ho says: “Banjur was a class uamo of the 
« Turrubul tribe.” Ho also mentions Turrwan, which is apparently # variation of 
‘Mr. Ridloy's Dorwaio and my Terwain, Mr. Potrio, at p. 141, statos that Moreton 
Bay was tho name by which Brisbane was known in the early days. ‘Thereforo when 
‘Mr, Ridloy says “Moreton Bay” he means Brisbane and surrounding district, 

‘Then, again, Mr. Ridley confirms my observations regarding marriage and deseent 
in the Torrubul tribe. He says: “At Moreton Bay (Brisbane) tho wife of Derwain 
& ig Derwain.” ‘This is my* No. 3° marringo above described. “Tho son of o Bandar 
4 ig Derwain.” ‘This is the case where BandGr marries » Bunda woman, my “No. 1” 
or tabular wife, ‘The son of a Barang also is Derwain.” This is when » Barang 
man marries Bunda, my “No. 2.” Sometimes the son of ® Derwain is Bunda.” 
‘This is where a Derwain marries a Derwain, auother example of my “No. 8” wife. 
“Sometimes the son of a Derwain is called Barang.” In this case » Derwain man 
marries Bandir, which is another example of my “No. 2” wife, Mr. Ridley 
observed the section name Bulkoin, which is used in some parts of the country in liew 
‘of Bandar (my Banjoor). 

In speaking of the Kainbara tribe at the Blackall or Bonya-Bunya ranges 
Dr. Howite asserts that “doscent is in the male line.” He also says : “ While there 
4 ig male descent in the classos and sub-clasees, ft is in the female line in the totems." 
Such a confused and heterogeneous jumble of descent has never boon found anywhere 

© Native Tribes of Snah- Bact Australia, pp. 196-187; Dr. Howitt's map of the habitat of the 
‘Turrubal tribe is not correct 

“f Pro. Amer. Philos. Soo, Philadelphia, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 828-880, with table of inter. 
‘marrying divisions and map. 

Journey of @ Misionary Tour, reprinted sn G. 8. Lang's Aborigines of Australia (Melbourne, 
1865), p. 488. 

'§ Kanilarot, Dippit, and Turrubud (Sydney, 1868), p. 78. 

IL Op. city p. 88. 

 Natice Tribes of Seth-Bast Anatratia, yp. 229-230, 
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by me, nor have I ever seen it reported by any other author. On the same page he 
reports the carpet snake totem as belonging to both Balkoin (Banjoor) and Barrang, 
Wut remarks that it “suggests an inaccuracy.” ‘There is no inaccuraey, however, 
for it is exactly in accord with my investigations, because the two sections, Balkoin 
Banjoor) aud Barrang belong to the samo cycle or phatry. See Table I. of th 
article. 

On p. 281 of his book Dr, Howitt thus refers to a number of tables of descent 
iid to have been received by him from Mr. H, E. Aldridge, but which are not 
published : “These (tables) differed considerably amongst themselves in the arrange- 
\ ment of the sub-clusses (sections), and in the marriages and descents ; o much so 
“ that the correctness of some of them seemed doubtful.” 

Years ago I corresponded with Mr. H. E, Aldridge and found that he sometimes 
arranged the pair of seotions forming a cycle in one way and sometimes in another. 
T accordingly met him by appointment and found that what I have distinguished ns 
Nos. 2, 8 and 4 wives hnd puzzled him when getting cxamples among the natives 
‘and made his tables soem contradictory, 

At page 269 of his hook Dr. Howit 

















refers to the Kumbainggeri tribe on the 
Bollingor river, Now South Walos, and after stating their four intermarrying divisions, 
says: “It is not possible to sey how these four sub-classes are placed in pairs, 
«Without which knowledge it cannot be said whether descent is in tho male or the 
female line.” 

In an article published in 1897,* I said the Kumbainggori sociology was tho same 
in principle as tho Kamilaroi, and gave a table of the intermarriages of the four 
sections, with lists of totoms. I also showed the equivalence of the sections to those 
‘of the Kamilaroi. In 1900 I republished that table.t In the tables referred to, of 
which tho following is a copy, I showed how certain pairs of sections formed two 





















phratries or cycles. I also stated that whether a woman of the Wombotng section 
married Kurpotng or Marroiing her progeny was always Wirrodng, 
‘Taoue TL 
Punaray on | Warp ] Husnaxo. | Ovrarnixa, 











¢{Womttne = | Kurpoting = | Wirrotn 


brs Wiring = | Marrotng | Wombong. 
a Kurpoting =| Wombotog | afarrotog 
+ ffstareine <]winoteg <| mone. 





I have placed the “Wife” column first and the “Husband” column in the 
‘middle, and have omitted the feminine forms of the section-names. In other respects 
the table is identical with thoso published in 1898 and 1900. ‘The sections have 
perpotual succession through the women in a preseribed order and so have the eycles. 
‘The descent of the totems is also maternal. R. H. MATHEWS. 


Craniology. Duckworth. 
Note on @ Orantum from Bartiow, Oambs, By M7. I. 27 Duetwortl, @® 


MD. SD. 

‘During the excavation of a lake on the property of the Rev. C. Brocklebank, M.A., 
and close to the great tumuli at Bartlow, a human cranium was discovered in the 
winter of 1904-1905. ‘The specimen was sent to the University Anatomical School 














* Tourn. Ray. Soc. N.S, Wales, Vol. XXX1q pp. 169, 170." 
+ Queensland Geographical Journal, Vol. XVI, p. 41. 
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for examination, and the following notes give tho results of a brief investigation of 
its characteristics, 

‘The cranium scems to be that of an adult female. Only the eran 
the face having beon destroyed. ‘The mastoid processes aro small, 
Inns the “renflement™ s0 characteristic of many female skulls. In proportions the skull 
with breadth index of 77-6, ‘The maximum lougth is 183 mm., 
wim breadth 142 mm. while the cirenmferenee is 618 mm. ‘The 
auricular height is 116 mm., and from this aud the dimensions of length and broadth 
{1 approximation to the cubical eontonts was obtained, the value being about 1,420 ec. 
‘This somewhat small figure is again suggestive of the female sex. 

Near the skull, bones of domestic animals, such as oxon, were found. ‘The 
skull is most probably that of a Romano-British inhabitant of East Anglia. Tt 
‘may have been coutemporancous with the great tumuli, and it is even possible that 
the individual was sacrificed at the time the latter were raised, but this is mere 
surmise, without any supporting evidence. From its position, close to a rivulet 
which was being enlarged to form the artificial water-way alluded to above, it seems 
wuiikely that a separate tumulus ever existed at this spot. Failure to find any 
‘other portions of the skeleton is noteworth; 

‘The specimen has been added to the University Collection, 
































Measurements, 
‘Maximum length = = 183 Aurienlar height - = 115 
‘Maximum breadth - = 142 Cephalic index = == 77°6 
Horizontal circumference - 518 





W. L. H. DUCKWORTH. 
REVIEWS. 

India, Crooke. 
atioes of Northern India (Native Bases of th Brith Empire Sele) By QQ 

W. Crooke, B.A. London : Constable, 1907. Pp. xiv + 270, 28 x 14 om. 

6s. not. 

yw parts of the world are moro interesting to the ethnologist than Northern 

India, Hero hae mot ropresontativos of the thre great divisions of maukind—the 

white, the yellow, and the black. ‘Thi ling of Aryans, Mongols, and 

Dravidians hins produced a racial complex often exceedingly dificult to elucidate and 

classify. No one is probably better qualified to undertake such a task than the author 

of this book, well known for his elaborate work on The Tribes and Castes of the 

North-West Provinces and Oudh, ani his Iutroduetion to the Popular Religion and 

Folklore of Northern India. 

‘Mr. Crooko, out of the wide und deop store of knowlodge gained during » long 
official residence in India, has given a most intorosting and masterly account. of the 
native races of that region to which the name Hindostan is more properly applied. 

In an introductory desoription of the eduntry the effect of its varied character 
on the different peoples is strikingly brought out, and their ruthless struggle with 
Nature pictured in a few pregnant sentences : “There is no region in the world where 
“ the inhabitants live under more diverse conditions, and where they have beon more 
“ directly influenced by their environment than in Northern India.” 

Whilst admitting that over the groater part of Northern India there is an 
extraordinary mixture of races, “the present population representing the notsam and 
« jetsam collected from many streams of ethnical movement,” three leading types are 
recognised, which remain distinct only on the very outskirts of the region, viz: 
(1) The Indo-Aryans, best represented by the Brahmans of Kashmir. (2) The 
Diavidians, represented by the Gonds, Oraons, and other tribes of the Vindhyan 
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‘mountains, Both these are dolichocephalie, a feature which distinguishes them from 
(3) the Mongoloid, which is distinctly short-headed. ‘The Lepchas of Nepaul and 
Sikhim are examples of this type. ‘The origin of these threo types is then discussed. 
“The southern origin of the Dravidians is favoured, the Dravidian-speaking Brabui of 
Baluchistan being accounted for by an upward migration. ‘The Mongols, no doubt, 
entered to the east of the Himalayas by the valleys of tho Brahmaputra and Irawaddy, 
for it is only on this side of Northern India, in Bengal, Assam, and Burma, that 
Mongolian influence has been considerable, ‘The interesting fact is pointed out that 
this Mongolian influence accounts for the broad head of the Bengali, thus throwing 
oubt on the old views that the Bengali and Englishmen were near relatives, and 
affording one more illustration that language must not be relied on as a test of raco, 
‘The whites—the so-called Aryans, unfortunate and fll-omened term !—entered from the 
west, for it is in the north and north-west Punjaub that they are most distinctly 
recognised. Mr. Risley's theory that the entrance was by way of Baluchistan rather 
than farther north through the Khyber is quoted and criticised. 

‘The hill tribes are described at some length. First those of the northern hills. 
An interesting account is given of the mongoloid tribes of Assam aud its borderland. 
OF these the Nagas attract most attontion, remarkable for a combination of savagery 
and culture, for their elaborate Inws rogulating the gonna or taboo, and for their social 
unit not being the village, but the Khal or Sept, au exogamous group of brethren hy 
blood, at war with the rest of the world, 

Passing to the Western Himalayns; in the great valley of Kashmir is a 
remarkable mixture of races, ‘Lo the north, in the uppor valley of the Indus, aro the 
‘Dards, of Aryan stock, holding tho cow in abhorrence, abstaining from milk and butter, 
‘and even from using cow-dung as fuel. Further inland are races of Indo-Thibetan 
type like the nomadic Champas, the Ladakhis, and Boltis. In the innor ring of hills 
the Indo-Aryan element predominates ; tho Brahmans and Rajputs at tho top, the Dams 
fit the bottom. ‘The Khasiyas of Kuman, the Gurkhas of Nopaul, whose disregard of 
-easto restrictions tonds to make them such good soldiers in our Indian army, tho 
Pathans of the north-wost frontier are passed in review. 
be said to exemplify on the west tho savagery exhibited by the Mongolian Ns 
‘on the 

‘The tribes of the Southern Hills, strotebing from the Gulf of Cambay across to the 
‘Bengal Delta, owe their less savage condition to some extent to the easier accessibility 
‘of these ranges, and the varied character of their mode of life aud religion to the 
‘ifferent dogroo to which they have been influenced by the Hindu races of the Ganges 
valley and Rajputana. Passing from onst to west we find the Kolis; the Bhils with 
their primitive beohive huts and gross animism, yet having an efficient tribal organisn- 
tion; the Gonds, the only Dravidian race in Northern India, which founded kingdoms and 
‘established a polity of its own ; the Oraons, enrliost setters on the plateau of Chota Nag- 
pur, pure-blooded Dravidians, speaking an almost pare Dravidian dialect, with marriage 
‘of & most primitive character ; the Paharias, inhabiting the Rajmahal Hills jutting out 
‘on to the Ganges, the wildest and most backward of the Bengal aborigines, ‘True 
children of the hills, they refused the offer of the British Government to cultivate a 
‘unoceupied tract of land within the range known as Daman-i-Koh, on the skirt of the 
hills, which was accordingly handed over to the Santals, more enterprising, pure 
Dravidians, whose remarkable and curious history, told in a few graphic pages, must 
‘appeal to every one who desires to se0 our Indian rule animated by justice and sympathy. 

‘As might be expected from the author of The Tribes and Castes of the North- 
West Provinces, the subject of caste is dealt with at some length. Two chapters are 
devoted to it. ‘Thoy are, perhaps, the most interesting and informing portion of the 
Book. Whilst apparently regarding the question of the origin as an unauswerable one, 
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‘Mr. Crooke is vory definite in regard to its antiquity. Rejecting the Brahman belief in 
its originating in a far, distant, unknown, nebulous past, he puts its beginning about 
600 n.c., and it was then only in the forming. ‘Tho differonees between tribe and caste 
are succinctly summarised, and, though not going x0 far as Mr. Nosfield, the point is 
‘emphasised that caste is indicative of function, of following, of occupation, and, moreover, 
is not immutable, but has wdergone much modifention and reconstruction. An account 
‘of the Rajputs and Jats is then given, illustrative of what may be called tribal castes, 
cand of the Brahmans and Doms, functional easter, of which the last-named tribes form the 
highest and lowest term respectively ; betweon these two extremes comes the great mass 
of the population of the, plains forming the agricultural, commercial, and. industrial 
castes, The task is then aitompted of arranging or classifying these enstes in some order, 
1d in so doing much interesting and valuable information is given of the varied life of 
10 donse population of Northern India. We are further assisted in gaining an insight 
to Hindu life by a vivid account of the village and its industries. ‘The Lincksmith, 
cearponter, potter, weaver, all pass before us, a few passages by the sympathetic and 
‘acuto observer giving a life-like picture of the native at work, ‘Tho keen struggle for 
‘existonco of the teoming millions is brought home to us, especially in relation to the 
‘cultivation of the soil, Here is a picture of tho life of the agriculturist ; “ You may 
« watch him in the working season as he starts at sunrise, with his plongh over his 
4 shoulder and driving his pair of lean oxen before him. If work be prossing he and 
hired mon pass the day in the fields, eating at noon the simple meal which one of 
littlo girls brings to him from the house, After a siesta in the shade and « pipe 
4 tho rosumes his work, and returns in the evening, tho ‘time of the cow's dust,’ as be 
+ oalls it, when the eattle como home from pasture, aud the air is thick with the dust 
4 whieh they raive in the narrow field-paths, If work bo light he dinos at home, bathes 
« at tho villago well, and onjoys tho luxury of doing nothing, whieh no one in the 
« world loves 80 well. ‘Then the day closes with » smoke ant w chat at the village 
4 rest-houso. Stretohod on a mat or crazy cot ho sleeps the sleop of fatigue, headle 
4 of tho howls of the jackals on the outskirts of the village, answered by the pack of 
pariah eurs which support themselves on rubbish and carrion, ‘The caro of his fields 
4 ig over on his mind. ‘The amount of rain and the periods at which it falls may suit 
4 one erop and ritin another, . . + It is @ dull, monotonous life. . . . But hard 
4 as his lot often is, he is quite content if he can eseape the greater evils, farnine and 
4 pestilence ; it he has means to marry his ehildren and perform the death rites for 
4 relations according to the usages of his caste. At other times ho is satisfied to stroll 
« round bis fields and watch the springing or the ripening crops, aud the great white 
oxen chewing the cud at the stall: 

‘We are thon introduced to the life and occupations of the women—tho woman 
working on the land, spinning cotton, hnsking and grinding com. “ Women start flour- 
4 geinding in the Inst watch, of the night, and, riding through a village in the grey 
4 dawn, you will hear the creaking of the quorns and the low, sad song. of the women.” 
‘Phe brighter sido is show in the meetings at the mill, the pleasanter work in the 
opium fiold, the collecting of the fleshy corollas of the remarkablo Mohwa tree, the 
fetching water from the well. “The little children cling to their mothors’ skirts as 
4 thoy go for water, and dabble their tiny fect in tho water as the matrons fill their 
4 jars." ‘The whole account is characterised by the light touch of the artist combined 
swith the keen insight of the scientific observer, a combination as rare as it is valuable, 
‘One's only regret is that there is not more of it 

‘The chapter devoted to “Child Life” is illuminating, thought-compelling. As 
‘a study of the child in relation to its environment there is food for thought in regard 
to the child problem much nearer home, ‘The lack of reticence so characteristic of 
‘the Indian peasant’s life, the early precocity of the child owing to the crowded state 
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in which the people live, apply in a greater or lesser degree to the least fortunato 
part of the population of every crowded part of the most civilised community. ‘The 
early inoculation of the child in all the intricacies of caste and taboo helps to explain 
the hold these institutions have over the population generally, and also the sedatenoss, 
ease of manner, and old-fashioned mode of thought and speoch which Miss Sorabji 
hhas so well described in hor studies of Indian children, Yet India, like all other 
countries, shows us that the child's mind is tho samo all the world over. The boys 
play the games of tipeat and prisoner's baso, and blind man’s buff is a favourite with 
little ehi and hopscotch are among the amusements of little Punjabi 
boys, “ while mere babies make mnd pies, build houses with potsherds, or tease puppies 
quite like civilised children.” Among toys tops are most popular, the pegtop, 
humming top, and teetotum being the favourites. ‘The little girls are loss fortunate, 
for carly marriage puts an end to games. ‘They have their dolls, however, but 
the life of the doll has a tragic end. It is taken to the river bank, thrown into the 
stream, and as it floats away is benton with rods by the village lads, ‘This curious 
custom is supposed to have some connection with serpent worship. 

‘The rites attending birth, marriage, and death are described, and how they are 
intonded to counteract taboo explained. ‘That fundamental fact in the Hindu faith, the 
belief in metempsychosis, crops up on every hand, and the profound fnfluence it exerts 
‘on the whole life of the Indian bocomes only too apparent. Ono of its most curious 
dye influonces is seen in the burial iostend of cremation of children, usually under 
the threshold, so that their souls may remain on earth to be reincarnated in the 
household. Old survivals are teon in the existence of matriarehy in some tribes, and 
the exposure of the corpse on platform by the Nagas of Assam, from which the 
Tones are subsequently removed and stored in an ossuary. 

Under the head of “Popular Religion and Beliet” is given an able exposition of 
animism, the basis of the popular beliefs of the North Indian p who regards the 
world around him as peopled with spirits controlling all the conditions of his life. 
Those which are evil affect him more than those which are good, He is consequently 
much more concerned in propitiating the former than in worshipping the latter. How 
such a belief is fostered by the environment of the hillmen, by the mysteries of the 
jungle, and the want of any clear dividing line between mau aud animals is brought 
font with admirable force. ‘Tho Inst point leads to animal wors! ig ont of tho 
utility or fear of the animal or tho possession by it of peculiar characteristics such ns 
those of sakes. ‘This suggests totomism, but “it is difficult to say where animal 
“worship of this kind ends and totemism begins, and it is very doubtful whether 
“ totemism does form an important element in the popular re 

‘The work concludes with a chapter on magic, shamanism and witcheratt, beliefs 
‘concerning which are closely connected with animism. Magi¢ and religion originating 

‘8 common root develop at first along parallel lines, and their separation ean hardly 
be said to have yet taken place among the forest tribes, in which the priest and 
‘medicine-man are one and the same person. ‘The separation is seen when spell and 
prayer can be distinguished. How slowly this takes place is shown by the greater 
importance attached to the mantras or spells even in the higher grades of Hinduism, 
Magic, imitative and contagious, is illustrated by examples from Hindu, Mahommedan, 
‘and Jungle tribes. Imitative magic is well seen in rain-making ; and here it is to be 
noted that to be successful the performer must be nude and his hair loose and flowing, 
Contagious magic is most commonly used in cases of disease ; e.g., among the Santals, 
to discover the person responsible for disease one method is to tie up small portions 
of rice in pieces of cloth mnrked with the names of all the females in the village 
who have attained twelve years of age and to put them ina white ant’s nest. ‘The 
person whose name is on the packet, in which the rice is eaten, is the guilty party. 
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Much importance is attached to the words of the spoken spell, one of which, for the 
removal of toothache, might possibly strike a sympathetic cord in more civilised 
persons suffering from the same comp! “Teeth! teeth! you are 321 What 
4 quarrel is between us? 1 will do the eaming, you may do the eating, and live 
happily with mo till I die.” ‘The shaman or medicine-man with his imagined 
powers over evil spirits, exorcising them or controlling them in connection with 
Gisonse, plays no unimportant part in the lives of the people. Almost every village 
hhas its witch, who, like the similar unfortunate creature of the old-time English 
‘eountryside, is now protected from the oruelty of her neighbours by British law. 

‘hore ‘are thirty-two excellent illustrations from photographs of different types 
‘of natives, of industries, and scenes, Unfortunately, through some error, nearly all 
the referonces to them in the text are wrong. A very useful bibliography is added, 
‘Phere is only one complaint to be made, it rofers to the map, which is very deficient, 
In fact, it is of comparatively little service in following the contents of the book, 
‘Phie isa defect common to all the volumes of this series so far published. Tt is 
much to be rogretted that those responsible for the series should have allowed so 
serious a blemish to ereep in. No better means could be adopted for repelling instend 
‘of attracting the general reader to works of thix nature than to offer him ® map to 
‘guido and illustrate his reading which ean only confuse and irritate him. E. A. P. 
Africa, Congo. Balkin, 

Quelques Peuplades du district de 0 Ueé: Y. Introduction, Lee Ababa, Pox 4 9 Of 
oseph Halkin, Professeur d’Ethnographie do Université de Liége. Liége, 
1907. Pp. 155, 26 x 17 em. 

‘Phi intorosting book, which will be weloomed by all students of African ethnology, 
ja the first of a sories in which Professor Halkin proposes to deal with the people of 
the Uelé We sincoroly trust that he will not allow his investigations to stop here, 
Dut will give them a wider range, and, if we may make a suggestion, we would 
urge him to publish, in the subsequent parts of his work, tho type photographs, to 
whioh frequent references are made, and also any vocabularies ho may have been 
able to collect, however small these may bo, It is a matter for rogrot that Pro~ 
fessor Halkin has not attempted to draw any conclusions from his material, as he 
is eminently fittod for the task, and any conclusions would have beon of great value, 
especially as the statements he publishos are often contradictory. ‘This, of cours 
ue to the plan of the book, which consists of a collection of observations made by 
difforont travellers at difforent times. Possibly in a subsequent part Professor Halkin 
Will summarise all the evidence which he has so laboriously collected, and thereby 
still further add to the debt which students of ethnology owo bi 

Tn the notes which follow we have attempted to give a brief account of the 

eontents of this valuable book. 
‘Phe Ababua inhabit that part of the Uel6 district of the Congo Free State which 
ruated between the Bomokaudi and the Rubi, roughly speaking betwoon latitude 
2 40’ and 8° 80! north, and longitude 25° to 26° 30' east. ‘The sub-tribes of the Ababua 
are the Bwopenbere, Babauda, Baganji, Baduda, Babuli, and Baieu (spele by the 
‘anthor Baieou). ‘The Baiow are divided into the Balisi and Benge, while the Bangingita 
are also said to be a part of this sub-tribe 

‘Pho chief and favourite occupation of the men is bunting. Game is driven by 
logs iuto enormous nets and there killed with spears and small arrows with iron or 
yrooden heads. Fishing is practised by women, who dam a river and take the fish 
out with their hands, Fishtraps also are laid, and sometimes a river is poisoned. 
‘Agricultural work, exeept forest clearing, is done by women. ‘The plantations are as 
‘a rule situated at some distance from the village, the chief erop being bananas, but 
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casava, sweet potatoes, maize, and vegetable marrows aro also cultivated, ‘This forms 
the basis of their food ; rats, locusts, lizards, snakes, some insects, and 

eaten as dainties, ‘The eating of hippopotomi is, however, strictly prohibited, and in 
some suib-tribes there is n tabu on gorillas and leopards. ‘The people aro great cannibals, 
but only prisoners taken in war with other tribes are eaten, Beer is made from maize 
and bananas. ‘Tobacco is in general use, 

Physically the Ababua are said to be the finest of all the inbabitants of the Congo. 
‘They are tall and slim, but their endurance does not appear to be very great, ‘They 
are naturally hospitable, and are distinguished by a great love for freedom, but the fear 
of losing their independence makes them suspicious of strangers, ‘This characteristic 

justified by their history, since they have lost, in wars with the Azande, a great 
part of their territory, which originally stretched much further to the north across 
the Uelé, 

‘The population consists of qbiefs, freomen, and slaves. ‘Theso last are all 
Ababua, Dofaulting debtors, prisoners taken in inter-tribal war, and children of slavos 
make up the slave class. 

Both sexes paint their bodies, the ordinary pigment being eamwood. Lines are 
drawn on the back, legs, and arms, with whito clay and charcoal. Cicatrisation is 
practised, and is priucipally applied to the breast and abdomen. If, as stated, the 
Ababua originally formed one tribe, it is probable that in former times the tribal mark 
in genoral use was a lateral band on tho forehead, composed of four or five linos of 
punctures, sloping slightly towards the root of the nose. ‘The centre of the ear is 
ed, and the hole enlarged #0 as to allow of the insertion of a diso of wood or ivory 
Som, in diameter, Several holes are made in the helix, and string, small brass rings 
‘or bonds inserted. Some individuals also pierce the lobe and greatly enlarge it. 
Women wear on their legs spirals of fino iron wire, Young women wear a girdle of 
two or threo rows of iron rings round their loins. ‘The ornaments worn by the 
fare an iron anklet and necklaces of human toeth. Children and virgins go naked, 
ut when « girl has had intorconrse sho wears a small piace of bark cloth, a few 
contimetres square, in front of the pudenda. Men wear bark cloth passed between the 
logs and attached t6 « girdle composed of bark string, ending in a bundle of hair or 
‘a wild cat's tail. 

‘Phe villages, built for choice in the forest, are of great extent, so much 80 that, 
although they are far apart, the population is extremely dense. ‘Tho huts of the 
‘Ababua are a striking example of the instability of native habits, De la Kethulle 
¢ amongst the Baiew, and Dr. Védy saw somo of eylindrical 
form with « conical roof, tho walls being made of a single strip of bark about seven 
metros long. In certain villages walls mado of poles and mud are substituted for these 
‘bark walls, but in the majority of cases the buts are quadrangular, the walls being made 
exclusively of mud, kept in position by a few stout poles. ‘These latter huts have 
‘two entrances, situated at opposite ends. Each hnt contains two or three bods (about 
160 em. long and 60 or 70 om. broad) made of beaten clay and covered with mats. 
Chairs are made; boxes, made of bark on a wooden base, contain the various posses- 
sions of the inhabitants. ‘The fire, obtained by friction, is situated in the middle of the 
hut, but without any especial place. ‘The village is built in the form of a long street, 
in which is situated a big shelter with a roof similar to those of the hats, in whieh 
‘mon with nothing to do spend the day. A sentry is posted before the shelter day and 
night. Villages are often built in places where swamps form a natural defence, but 
where this is not the case an artifeial hedge with only three or four entrances 
surrounds them. 

Iron ore is found at a depth of two or three motres. It is smelted with chareoal, 
several pairs of bellows being used, a the mot thus obtained is beaten on a stone. 
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‘with a cylindrical or quadrangular picce of iron. After it hus been freed from its 
impurities it is beaten by smiths into the required kind of tool or weapon. ‘The bellows 
are formed of cylinders of clay or wood, one end of which is covered with a loos 
skin, moved by long wooden handles attached to it. 

‘The Ababua appear to weave rough fibre cloth, but further information about this 
is much to be desired. It would also be interesting to know what Dr. Védy, quoted by 
the author, means by “ tissu végetal tressé,” which he states is worn by the men. For 
sowing, work done exclusively by the men, native-made iron neollles and fibre are used. 
Caps made of skin, straw, or basket work seem to be worn by important men on festal 
occasions. Fish-traps, caps, mats, and sheaths for lance blades are male of basket- 
work. Pots are made without a wheel, are nearly all spherical in shape, and are 
unornamented, Handles for tools, gongs, and masks, the latter worn when dancing, 
fare carved out. of wood. 

Child murder and abortion seem to be of frequent occurrence but are not reganted: 
with approval. No initiation ceremonies are performed, Women manifest feeling 
‘of shame by hiding the faco with the hand. Intereourse before puberty is common, 
bat virginity in brides is highly valued, Prostitution and sexual abnormalitios are 
‘unknown ; masturbation is frequent and is wnreproved. Marriage by capturo is of 
common occurrence but frequently results in war between the two villages ; properly 
tho husband ought to buy his wife, her consent not being absolutely necessary. 
Polygyny is goneral, and girls are often sold at a very tender ago. Men usually take 
their wives from other villagos than their own and the marriage is celebrated by 
dancing, eating, and drinking. Conjugal’ fidelity is expocted of women but not of 
mon, In cases of adultery, the injured husband may in theory kill both the culprits, 
but as a rnle the crring wifo is.only beaten and the man escapes with a heavy fine. 
Divorce exists. If the husband ix tired of his wife he simply orders her to return 
to her parents. Tn this caso the prico paid for her, or a part of Tt, mnst be rostored, 
but frequently ono of hor sisters is given in compensation. A woinan who has borne 
‘two or moro children to her husband cannot be divorced. 

‘The father is absolute head of the family, but he cannot soll his daughters other- 
‘wise than in marriage. ‘This right, as well as the chieftainship and other property, 
descends in the direct malo line, Adoption exists and no difference is made between 
adopted and natural childr 

Old people are well cared for and rospected. Tn general it may bo said that the 
Ababua have a great respoot for family ties. Children if disobedient aro bonten. The 
games played by the children are :—The whipping top, swing, a game called “ lingboi,” 
which consists in one child throwing a bent piece of wood which the other must eatch 
with a loop of string. ‘They play with rubber balls also. Only men and boys play 
games (together). Females are excluded from all games. Musical performances are 
rorerved £0 the stronger sox. 

‘The most froquent diseases are fover and dysentery. Many medical plants are 
used and applied by the fotish mai 

Only death from old age is considered as natural; if young people dio it i# 
believed that they have been killed by someone possessed by “likundu” (a foreign 

word), which corresponds to the evil eye, and the suspected individual is subioitted 
to @ poison ordeal. Dr. Védy, quoted by the anthor, knows of cases where the accused 
‘was first killed and then his entrails searched for the “likundu,” which is always found, 
fs it is the gall bladder. 

‘The dead are buried at a depth of about one metre on a bed; after a month 
they are exhumed and buried in another placo. ‘This ceremony is repeated at regular 
intervals as long as the parents live. At each exhumation there is renewed lamentation, 
and if the bed has decayed a new one is provided. ‘The gifts to the dead consist only 
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‘of food and are placed on the grave. An Ababua killed in war is cremated, to prevent 
hhim being eaten by the enemy ; the ashes are earriod to his village and buried there, 

‘The Baieu before burying tho boly extract ite entrails and dry the corpse for 
several weeks ; all objects which belonged to the deceased aro put into the grave 
with him, ‘The sacrifice of women or slaves is practised, 

‘The Ababua do not believe in any god. 

The power of the chiefs is purely nominal, th 











without provocation, adultery and theft are punishable by death, 

In our clear that tho Ababun and Baieu are two different people, 
although there may be resemblances between them, due to long defensive alliances. 
‘Phe author apparently considers them as one tribe, but neither he, nor his informants, 
give any ronson for this When we consider that the Baiou, like the Ababua, 
‘aro divided into subctribes, that thoir huts are circular, whilst those of the Ababua 
are rectangular, that their burial customs differ greatly, and that tribal cicatrisation 
marks have not been obsorved amongst the Bnieu, we must come to the conclusion 
that we have to deal with two differont tribes, whose customs have a tendency to 
assimilate, as in the huts, whore all transitional forms may be found. ‘The author 
‘says in his introduction that he does not consider his work dofinite, and wo hope 
that his further researches will clear np this problem. TORDAY. 


























PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Proceedings. Congrés Préhistorique de France. 
‘Third Session, held at Autun, Sabne et Loire, 12th to 18th August, 1907. {01 
‘This Congross was inaugurated by a public meeting at the Theatre of the 

picturesque and interesting city of Autun, on Monday, 12th Augnst, at 10 a.m. under 
the presidency of Dr. Adrien Guébhard, whose resonrches among the ancient camps 
‘and entrenchments of his country are well known, ‘This mecting-was addressed by the 
‘Mayor of Antu and. I notabilities, by the President and other officers, and 
‘hy a representative of the Minister of Public Iustruction. ‘The mayor gave a roooption 
in the evening at the Hotel de Ville. Monday afternoon and Tuesday and Wednesday 
wore devoted to reading papers, of which there were about seventy, classified under the 
heads of palmolithic, neolithic, camps and enclosures, and metal age, On ‘Tuesday 
-evoning the President (Dr. Guébhard) delivered a public lecture at the Theatre on the 
development of camps, entrenchmonts, &e., illustrated by a gront number of lantern 
slides, and on Wednesday ovening three exhibitions of lantern slides wero given at the 
College, where all the ordinary meetings had been held. ‘These were by Dr. Henri 
‘Martin, of Paris, of bones of horsos and oxen worked by man in the Moustérien 
epoch, by Dr. Baudouin and Mr. Dickens, of Japanese dolmens, &c., and by Mr. A. L. 
Lewis, of British rude stone monuments. Nearly 200 members attended the Congress, 
amongst whom were the following Fellows of the Royal Anthropological Institute :— 
Dr. Oscar Montelius (Hon. Fellow, Stockholm), who read a paper on La Période de 
Jn Tene en Sudde,” Dr. H. O. Forbes (Liverpool), and Mr. A. L. Lewis (V.P., 
representing the Institute). Exeollently arrangod excursions were made in and around 
“) Autun on 12th, 18th, ond 14th August, to Mont Beuvray (the Gaulish and Roman 
|<, Bibracte) en 16th, to dolmens at La Rochepot, Plagny, and Borgy, and to the Gallo- 
“Roman aud neolithic station of Chassey on 16th; to Macon and Solutré on 17th, and 
to Aliso Sainte Reine (Alesin) and les Laumes (where also the ‘dislocation ” of the 
“Congress took place) on the 18th of August. ALL 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Egypt: Archeology. ‘With Plate M. Naville. 
Excavations at Deir el-Bahari (1908-7). Hy Prufessor Bdowrrd 4) 
Naville, Hon. D.C.L, LL.D D.Phil, D.Litt. 

‘Tho excavations of the season 1906-7 have wrought to its close the work at 
Deir ol-Bahari. During that winter, when I had the help of Mr. C. T. Currelly, 
Mr. M. D. Dalison, and Mr. J. ‘T. Dennis, and for a short time also that of Mr. H.R, 
all, we completed the clearing of the end of the valley. ‘The mountain with its vertical 
ffs is visible along the whole semi-circle in whieh stood the two temples of Deir 
‘el-Bahari ; one on the south, the first in date, now very much ruined, but of great 
rest as being the only temple we have 
of the XI dynasty; and one on the north, 
partly buile on the enclosure of the other 
one, the great funerary temple of Queen 
Hatshepsu, the prond princess of the 
XVIII dynasty. 

‘The site now produces a striking 
impression. It is one of the chief attrac- 
tions of Thebes. Except’ for one third of 
the great temple, which was excavated by 
Mariette, the clearing of Deir el-Bahari, 
and especially the discovery of the old 
irely due io the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. Tt has been the work 
of ton winters of exeavation and one winter 
s, between 1893 and 1907, with 
an interruption of a. few years. 

In spite of the state of utter ruin of 
tie old temple, we can form an idea of 
the appearance of the site in old times, 
though we must not suppose that it ever 
was in a perfect state of completeness. 
Very soon after the XVIII dynasty, 
probably already under the XIX, the older 
temple was neglected, and was used as a 
quany. As for the north part of the 
middle terrace of the great temple, it 
never was cleared of the chips produced 
by the cutting down of the rock in order 
4 Wuild a colounade against it, In this respect the old Egyptians were as careless 
1s those of the present day. 

‘Tho task of this winter was to excavate the back part of the temple, starting on 
the east from the pyramid and the colonnade behind it, and progressing towards the 
mountain on the west. ‘The whole space on which stood the constructions we 
discovered this season as been cut ont of the rock, which lines that space on three 
sides, with vertical faces against which were built walls adorned with sculptures. 

Last year we stopped at the sixth column of a kind of avenue, consisting of a 
single row of columns on each side, along the wall. In the court, which was in the 
middle, we discovered the entrance of a sloping dromos or passage, choked by 
enormous stones. We could not enter it without carrying away the huge mounds of 
rubbish which were in front of us, as far as the mountain, ‘Therefore we left it for 
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this year. It was supposed to be the entrance of the royal tomb, but this anticipation, 
though justified by all we could t00 at the time, proved not to be correct. What we 
found tamed ont to be a funerary sanetuary rather than a vomb, 

We bogan the work on January 2nd. Following the sloping passage, we found that 
very soon it sank into the rock. Above it, instead of a mere avenue, we reached a large 
hypostyle hall, Generally the shafts of the columns bave disappeared, but the bases 
remained in situ. There were ten rows of eight, so that: the hall consisted of eighty 
columns. ‘The last row is very near the vertical rock-fuce which closes the temple 
on the wost 

Returning to the descending dromos of tho 4d, after we had removed the heap 
of stones which closed the entrance, we entered a well-out rock passage like that 
fof an ordinary 4 or royal tomb, going absolntely straight, and of a length of 

150. metres (500 fect). After the first 
third of tho distance this passage bogins 
to be arched, and this structure continues 
down to the bottom. ‘This arch," or 
false vault, consists of two sandstone slabs 
leaning against each other. ‘They rest on 
notehes in the rock and on vertical slabs ; 
and, in order to provent: these from coming. 
forward, a wall of dry stone has beon 
built against them, so that the passa 
is somewhat. narrowed, leaving, however, 
room enough for a man to go through 
casily. 

‘At the end of tho passage wo found a 
small chamber entirely built of red granite, 
‘and quite similar to thoso in the pyramids 
of Giza or Dahshur. Tt looked as if it 
wore a funerary chamber, and aa if wo 
ought to find in it stone sarcophagus as 
in other tombs. But whon wo entered it 
through the low und narrow door wo saw 
that the greater part of it was oceupied 
by a large alabaster shrino, built of well 
joined blocks of that fine stove, and 
without any ornament except a thick 
moulding. No hieroglyphic siga is ei 
graved on it, It was closed by a double- 
Fro, 8—aw8 xaos op TH KA-saxcruany, leaved door, probably made of wood. ‘The 

holes for the hinges are still visible. ‘The 
coiling consists of a large monolithic red granite slab, over which the alabaster 
cornice has been laid. Botwoon tho shrine and tho walls of the chamber there 
was a Kind of casing made of highly-polished black granite, the top of which 
supported the projecting part of the cornice. 

Inside the shrine, and in the marrow space in front of it, was a heap of stonos 
mostly from the casing, a quantity of mummy-cloth, wooden boats, avd many wooden 
figures. Two or three’ small fragments of bones were among thom, but if they are 
human I believe they belong to a later burial which certainly existed, since broken 
pieces of a late coffin bad been used for propping up the ceiling at the end of the 
passage. We have sto trace of any actual burial of tho XI dynasty in this “tomb,” 
though funerary furniture was found in it. I have no doubt that this chamber and 
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shrine do not form an actual tomb, but rather a subterranean funerary sanctuary. Up 
till now no coffin has ever been found in a shrine. ‘This kind of monument is really # 
sanctuary, it is made for containing the image or the sacrod emblems of a god. This 
god may be a king, since the Kings were always deified, and would be worshipped not 
only after their death, but even during their lifetime ; therefore I consider this shrine es 
Doing the sanctuary of the Ka, the double of the dead King Mentuhetep II, and this 
seems to be confirmed by the inscription of the stele found at the entrauce of the 
passage, in which Usertson III of the XII dynasty speaks of the “cave of 
Mentahetep” to which he assigns a certain amount of offerings to be bronght from the 
igrent temple of Amon, ‘The Ka must have been reprosented in the shrine by a statne, 
Which may have beon standing or sitting, or even lying on a bed like Osiris at Abydos. 
‘The quantity of cloth found there probably was used for wrapping offerings which were 
hanging from hooks or pegs all round the shrine, The holes for the pogs are in a linc, 
fon the three sides, ‘The boats, as far as we ean restoro them, aro not of the usual 

wo find in the tombs with oarsmen conveying the mummy to the west. 
fro in the form of fostal barges with high prow and stern, carrying statues of divin 
in certain festivals, such as we seo represented in the upper court of the grent temple, 
‘Thus the bonts 

were the Ka, 
the doubles of 
those used in 
the religious 
ceremonies, as 
tho statue wax 
tho image of 
tho divine 
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tho temple. 

Tn tho middle. of the vortical faco of rock there is a small artifical speos or cave, 
vidently made for a shrine, but quite empty. In front of it stonds a square 
Plock of limestone, evidently an altar, with a circular depression cut in tho top. A 
Kind of forehall has been made to the shrine by two parallel stone walls having 
oon built 4o as to encloso six of the columns of the hall, the projecting right angles 
forming an entrance. ‘These walls, very much rained, were covered with very fine 
oulptares, the colours of which aro still very vivid. ‘The gods bad boon defsced by 
‘Ameahetep IV ; but they were restored with great care by Rametes 11, who did not 
forgot 10 insert his name clos to that of Mentuhetop. ‘This epeos and its foreball 
form the cella of the temple. 

‘In the northern corner of the hall there is a small tomb (No. 16) consisting of 
pit and a small chamber, probably for a princess or & higher oficial. A much larger 
Phe (No. 16) in the southern corner, which had been investigated long before the present 
Cxeavations, and may be that known as “Lord Dufferin’s Tomb,” was finally cleared 
by un. -A sloping passage loads to a wide chamber, where is soon the oly of » lates 
sarcophagus in alabaster, made of several pieces. ‘The lid is missing, No painted 
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or writton signs conld be discovered on it, and we cannot yet say for certain who,was 
Duvied in this tomb. 
‘We now know th 





plan of the funerary temple of Mentuhetep II, As has be 
shown in the provions articles on those excavations, which have appeared every year in 
May, by Mr. Hall, and last year by Mr. Hall and myself, it cousisted of platform to 
which access was given by aramp. On this platform rose from the midst of a surrounding 
colonnade or ambulatory a pyramid, which seems to have had no other purpose than to 
‘mark the funerary character of the building, Bebind it, in the middle of a colonnaded 
court, was the entrance to a subterranean ehapel, and, beyond the court, a hypostyle hall 
‘which was the portico or pronaos to a cefla ending in a small rock-cut chapel, where I 
suppose stood the statue of Mentuhetep with an altar before it. 

‘No other temple of similar type has been discovered in Egypt. 

‘Pho photographs show (1) a bird's-eye view of the temple, taken in March 1907, 
from the top of the cliffs, 400 feot above it. ‘This should be compared with the similar 
photograph, taken in December 1905, which was published in Max, 1906, 64, Fig. 
the progress made between the two dates in the clearance of the sonthern court will 
bo noticed. In the distance are seen tho hill of Shekh ‘Abd el-Kiirna, and the cemetery 
of ol-Asnsif, with beyond it the enltivated land and the Nile, four miles distant ; 
(2) tho western ond of tho temple, from the east, showing the entrance to the Ka- 
sanctuary, the rains of the hypostyle hall, and the speos, in the deep trench revenled 
by tho romoval of the mounds shown in Man, 1906, 64, Figs. 3 ani 4 ; (8) the eetla, 
altar, and spoos, at the western end ; (4)  genoral view of the hypostyle hall, from 
tho south-eastern corner of the trench, showing the cella and the entrance of tomb 
No. 16 in the foreground, the dromos of the Ka-sanctuary in the middle distance, and 
the pyramid-baso in the background (the whole of the, trench was covered by the 
monnds shown in Man, 1906, 64, Figs. 8 and 4); (5) one of the fine coloured reliofs 
of the cella, now in tho Metropolitan Muscum of New York, depicting the king 
‘accompanied by a goddess, who says, “I have joined for theo the two lands as wax 
decreed by my will (li. spirits)” ; (6) the dromos and the entrance of the Ka- 
sanctuary, from the east ; (7) the intorior of tho descending passage of the Ka-sanctuary, 
showing the falso vaulting aud tho pilod up stones on which this rests ; (8) the great 
naos of alabaster in the granite sauotuary itself, 500 feet beneath the western mountain ; 
(9) tho altar and pillars of tho cetla from the speos, looking east ; showing, the south 
fide of the trench, Of these photographs Nos. 7 and 8 wero taken with the aid of the 
flash-light by Mossrs. Ayrton and Dalison, No. 9 is by Mr. Dalison, and tho rest by 
Mr. Hall. BDOUARD NAVILLE. 

Seething the Kid. By Andrew Lanj. 


Lang. 

The prohbidon, "how alt mot seth « rstars wings 108 
cours thrice in the Old Testament. In Exodus xxiti, 19, it follows the command to 
offer firstfruits, and comes at « considerable distance from the Ten Commandments, 
religious and moral, which we usually call the Decalogue (Exodus xx, 1-17). Yet, 
in Exodus xxiii, 19, the injunction concerning the kid and its mother’s milk is part 
of a sot of rules closely resembling those which, in Exodus xxxiv, 28, are spoken of 
fas “the words of the Covenant, the Ten Commandments,” or “the ‘on Words.” 
‘To these Ten Words in Exodus xxxiv, 12-26, I return. 

In Deuteronomy xiv, 21, the precept concerning the kid occurs among “food- 
tabus,” or rather, among laws of avoidances of food, ‘The various unclean animals 
are not to be eaten: “the flosh of anything that dieth of itself” (braxey) is aot to 
be eaten ; a kid is not to be eaten boiled in its mother's milk, It is manifest that 
the rule of the kid is here given in its natural place, among food avoidances. 
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A lay reader is not inclined to place much confidence in learned and diserepant 
attempts to sort out and date as “Jehovistic” or “ Elohistic,” as earlier or later, the, 
varius and variously arranged codes of laws in Exodus, ‘The task seems to me more 
difficult than if one were to try to sort out and date the variants of the ballad of The 
Queen's Marie, in Child's Collection, and to divengage the historical element. Wo 
can do that, for we have documents contemporary with the facts out of which the 
Dallad arose ; but, in the ease of Exodus, wo have no contemporary otters anc 
Aoxpatches. On the face of it, the varying codes and varying versions of the same 
‘occurrences in Exodts look like « set of variants of 1 ballad, collected and put together, 
but not edited. ‘There has been no attempt to constrict one eohevent and eousistent 
narrative, If ow Ton Commandments, or Deealogue (Hxodus xx, 1-17), be a late 
composition of the period of the prophets, the prophets left all tho other versions 
stiding beside it in the collection of materials, just ax Child doos with his ballads. 
‘They did not, like Scott and other editors, compose a cousistent ballad or story out 
of the materials, like Scott's Zhe Queen's Marie, and suppress the rost of the 
documents, These also are given in Exodus, aud they aro in w confused condi 
‘The rule about the kid, in partionlar, in Exodus xxiv, 26, seems quite out of placo, 
‘4 circumstance which might easily occur among the variations of early manuseripts. 

Jn“ Anthropological Essays” Mr. J. G, Frazer prosents a suggestion of a theory 
‘as to the meaning of the prohibition to seethe the kid in his mother's milk, and 
(Atheneum, October 26th, 1907, Max, 1907, 96) he mentions that M. Marco! Mauss 
ind, though Mr. J. G. Frazer know it not, anticipated the hypothosis, (Z'Année 
Sociologique, Vol. IX, page 190.) 

It T may condense Mr. Frazer's ideas, he thinks it probable that the Ton Words 
of tho Lord, in Exodus xxxiv, 12-26, are an eavtior form of tho moral and religions 
Decaloguo of Exodus xx, whieh, agnin, may be late, and due to the influence of the 
Prophets. 

Tt is not easy to be certain what are the “Ten Words” of Exodus xxiv; 
(compare their earlior appearance in Exodus xxili, 10-19). ‘To myself wo soom to 
have— 

1, Command to honour the Lord alone; not the gods of other peoples. 

2 No molton images of gods. 

8. Boast of unleavened bread to be kept. (Already in Exodus xii, 15-27.) 

4. Claim to firstlings. 

5. Sabbath rest. 

6. Feast of wooks, and two others. 

7, Three appearances before the Lord in each your. (Included in 6 2) 

8. No leaven with saerifice, and no remnants of Passover to be left. (But these 

fare mere details of 3.) 

9, Firstfruits claimed, (This is implicit in 4.) 

10, Kid not to be seothed in his mother’s milk. 

Here we have no moral prohibitions ; but, surely, if many Australian tribes put 
‘moral rules under the sanction of the All-Pather, as they certainly do, this religions 
factor in morality could hardly be omitted by n people so advanced as tho Tsraclites 
cortainly were, according to such evidence as we possess, in the time of Mos 

However this may be, the Ten Words of Exodus xxxiv are not uniform in 
character. All but one of them, however we may arrange them, merely contain part of 
what the Lord expects of Israel in relation to himself; they are matters of religion 
and of ritual except one, ‘That one is “Thou shalt not seethe the kid in his mother’s 
milk,” which, if T understand Mr. Frazer’s view, he takes to be not a command of 
ritual, but, in origin, of self-regarding human superstition. He gives many examples 
of African’ peoples who object to the boiling of milk, whether with or without flesh 
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boiled in it, because they think that the process will react mischievously on the animals 
whieh yicld the milk. Other fanciod injuries to the kine throngh the milk re also 
forbidden. ‘To secthe the kid in his mother’s milk would have a doubly evil effect 
‘on the dam. But surely, if the Israelites held by these superstitions, they would have 
forbidden the boiling of milk in general, and the cooking of veal in cow's milk, ns it 
ix cooked in secret by diffdent debanchees among tho African tribes. Noxt, I cannot 
imagine why, in the Ten Words, of which nine regard man’s religions and ritual 
duties, a tenth should have been added which only concerns man’s own interests in 
the maiter of goat's flesh alone, as part of the food supply. It looks as if Exodus 
xxxiv, 20, or at least as if tho clause about the kid, liad strayed from its proper 
place among food avoidances into the words of the Lord's personal treaty with Israel, 
the conditions on which Ho will drive out the tribes in possession of Canaan. ‘Their 
“feudal duties,” as it were, to God, seem to have nothing to do with their chances 
‘of damaging their mileh goats. ‘Tho kid rule is wholly out of harmony with the 
other rules of the ‘Ten Words. 

Its source, I think, is that of rules displaying a singular compassionatoness, 
ont of harmony with the rather Draconio Inws of the Legal Books of the Old ‘Testament. 
‘Tho woman taken in war is allowed a month's respite for freedom in her grief before 
she becomes the wife of her captor. We hear of nothing like this in Homer! A 
‘man must raiso the beast of bis enomy if it falls under its burden, “It a binds 
© nest le before thee in the way in any treo, or on the ground, wi they be 
young ones or eggs, and the dam sitting upon the young, or upon the oggs, thon 
shalt not take the dam 'with the young. But thou ‘shalt in any wise lot the dam 
“ go, and take the young with thee, and that thou mayost. prolong thy days” 
Deuteronomy xxii, 6-7). ‘The ox is not to be muzzled whon he’ trends out the 

A dam and its offspring aro not to be slain on the same day (Leviticus 
28). There seems to be a sentiment against bratality towards animals, and, 
to us, the seething of a kid in its mother’s milk does now seem rather unfeoling, or 
heartless, I do not remember, in savage or barbaric legislation, any parallels to the 
rule about sparing the wild bird whon its young are taken; for tho Fuogian “Big 
Black Man's” probibition to kill flappers may be a game law. Possibly the rul 
‘about the bird may also be a game Inw, if s0, it is the only Hebrew game Inw in 
tho Bible, But as we find no prohibition against boiling milk of kine, and only the 
rrule against seething the kid in its mot ; the prohibition scarcely looks 
analogous to the sweeping Afriean probibition against boiling any milk, 

We can never tell whore tenderness of fecling ira se nicher, ‘Tame rabbits were 
spared by tho soldiers in the famished garrison of Ladysmith. Whon I was a boy 
in Scotland anglers had an aversion to eating trout of their own killing. ‘Tho rale 
bout not taking the wild sitting bird with its young seoms to mo purely based on 
compassionate sentiment ‘Tho rule about the kid has, I think, the same source; 
‘even if it has, it remains out of placo among the Ton Words of Exodus xxxiv, the 
conditions made by the Lord with Tarael. A. LANG. 




























































America, North. Orewdson. 
‘On an unusual form of Tomahawk from Lake Superior. By 7, 104 
Crowedson, M.A F.S.A. 

‘The accompanying photograph and drawing represent a hatchet of unusual form 
from North America in my possession. ‘The blade is of iron and 50 mm. wide at 
the cutting edge; the slot for the insertion of the haft being 30 mm. long and 7 mm. 
wide; the back of the blade is prolouged into a slender spike, quadrangular in section, 
the extremity of which has been broken off; the total length of the head in its 
prevent condition fa 180 mm. Tnmedlatly Deven this spike, and parallel with it, 
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1 ron pipe bowl 25 mm. deep has been neatly brazed. ‘The hole at the bottom 
of this, after entering the back of the axe head, turns abruptly at right angles and 
passes into the wooden haft, which it traverses for its entire length. ‘The method 
dy which the hole has been piereed in the shaft is obvious; the latter has been 


split, and semi-circular groove made in each fragment, and the two fitted together 
again. 





Tho halt, which is 870 mm, long, has been onmamented with painted desigus in 
red, green, brown, and black; a prominent feature being  fully-olad Iuman figure 
standing in profile, with long flowing hair and a red feather set above the forchond, 

Some time ago I showed the weapon to Professor Holmes, of Washington. He 
‘was much interested in it, und his remarks upon it ran, to the best of my recollection, 
uy follows: “This tomahawk comes from the region of Lake Superior, and was 
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% probably decorated about 1750 by an Indian of the Algonquian tribe. ‘The form 
“of the pipe and hatchet in most casos determine whether they were sold to the 
“Indian by trader of English, Dutch, French, or Spanish nationality ; but this type, 

provided with a spike as well as the pipe and hatchet, is unknown.” Consoquently 
the tomahawk is believed to be unique. W. CREWDSON. 











Solomon Islands. Parkinson. 
Notes on Solomon Island Baskets and on Lord Howe's Group. 4/\fh 
By R. Parkinson. 

Solomon Island Basket—In Max, 1906, 46, » Solomon Island basket is 
dloseribed Ly Mr. Edge-Partington. I have found these baskets used on the east 
coast of northern Bougainville as well as on the northern end of Choisenl. ‘The 
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1g the islands of Bougainville Straits communiente with the tribes in 
Bougainville and Choiseul, and hence the baskets ovcasionally aro found there. I 
fam not sure if they are manufactured in Choiscul or imported: but, in regard to 
Bougainville, I am sure that they are manufactured in the coastal villages as well us 
jnlund in that part of the east coast situated to the north of the Martin Islands, 

Years ago I published in the Reports of the Royal Zoological and Anthropological- 
Etlmogeaphieal Museum, Dresden, Vol. VIL, No. 6, 1898-99, a mumber of “Ethno- 
graphical Notes on the North-western Solomon Islands,” of which the following ix 
an extract := 

“Tn the village ‘Toboroi on the east const of Bougainville the inhabitants on my 
retum from the mountain villages had prepared a feast; Ido. not mention it on 
account of its culinary aecomplishments, bit because I found the food served in plaited 
trays and baskets of ‘ shape which I have not observed in any other part of Bou- 
gainville, ‘Throo characteristic shapes wero represented. Cironlar dishes were used 
for serving boiled fish. ‘These dishes had a circular bottom of 40-60 em. in diameter 
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with an outward slanting rim, 10-15 em, broad, perforated with 4-6 em. triangular 
openings. ‘This kind of flat dish was called a ‘dara.’ ‘The socond variety had a 
conical (funnel-shaped) form; the fut eireular bottom was about 15 em. in diameter 
the upper diameter of the basket was about 60 em. ‘The sides were about 40 
high, slightly bont inward, and with four triangular openings a little below the 
‘Phe bottom had a small square opening, most likely to drain off any fluids collecting 
jn the basket. ‘These vessels were called ‘doado,’ and were filled with boiled and 
roasted taro and yam. ‘The triangular openiugs served as handles. ‘The third variety, 

the shape of handled baskets, were called ‘koko.’ I observed two kinds : some 
with a flat oval bottom, the rim pressed sideways and joined by a handle about 4 
broad and 20 em. high; others consisted of a circular plato, the upper edges bent 
upwards avd joined by similar handle.” 

‘The material used in manufacturing these baskets is the dried stem or stalk of a 
certain kind of fern; it is very pliable and strong, and when new has a fine brown, 
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glossy colour. ‘The same material is used in Choiseul, but baskets from there are 
never as big as the baskets Ihave described from Bougainville. Basketwork maui- 
factured in tho same way and of the same material is also found in the Baining 
Mountains of the Gazelle Peninsula, New Britain, and in the’ Admiralty Islands, as 
wwoll as on certain parts of the const of Now Britain to the west of the Willaumez 
Ponsinsula. 

Lord Howe's Group—Mr. Woolford has on several occasions published short 
notes on the Lord Howe's Group islanders in Max. should like to draw the attention 
of those readers, who take an interest in these isolated Polynesians, to my notes on the 
“Bthnography of the Ongtong Java (Lord Howe's Gronp) and ‘Tasman Islands” in 
Internat, Archiv fiir Ethnographie, Vol. X, 1897, and to Dr. G. Thilenius' Eeknogra- 
phische Ergebnisse aus Melanesien, Walle, 1901. ‘The etlnogeaphical fontures of the 
islanders are in both works trented at considerable length, and the elaborate tatuing 
women shown in several drawings ; the traditions of the islanders 
somo detail, and through these it ean be proved that the inbabi- 
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ra. 
tants descend from emigrants who arrived many years ago from tho Ellive Group, from 
the Gilbert Islands, and from islands to the north (Carolines 2). Slight traces of 
‘Melanesian descont are also to be noticed. Not later than twelve years ago several 
‘canoes from the Gilbert Islands arrived in ‘Tasman (Nukumann), and io a quarrel arising 
about one of the castaway women the thou king of Nukumann, Pulo, was stabbed to 
death by one of the Gilbert islanders, Some years before a trading schooner from New 
Britain took several castaways from Sikaiana, who had arrived at Lord Howo, back to 
their home. ‘The Sikaiana natives aro froquent visitors to Lord Howe, uswally returning 
home in their own canoes as soon as the woather is favourable. ‘The Lord Howe 
islanders occasionally are east away to the islands of the Solomon Group, and during my 
voyages amongst the islands, covering a period of about twenty-five years, I have found 
remnants of them on the east coast of Buk, on the north-east end of Bougainville, and 
in Choiseul. ‘The present hoad priest of Marken, or Mortlock Islands, is a Lord Howe 
[ 185 ] 
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‘man who drifted there about forty yours ago. ‘he graveyards of Lord Howe are 
characteristic feature of the island, and the above photographs taken a few years 
ago should prove of interest. ‘The high tombstone is erected over :the igrave of the 
Inte king, Ulla. R. PARKINSON. 








REVIEWS. 


Torres Straits. 

Reports of the Canbridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. 108 
Vol. IIL, Linguistics. By Sidney H. Roy. Cambridge : University Pross, 
1907. Pp. viii + 628, 29 x 22 em. Price 80s, 

‘When in 1898 the great Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits 
was undertaken all students of Oceanic philology wero highly satisfied on hearing that 
‘Mr. Sidney H. Ray, the renowned discoverer of the “Papuan languages,” had consented 
to deal with the linguistic part of the work of the Expedition. Afton the Expedition 
was finished they awaited with some impatience the publication of the results of his 
researches, which they could not but beliore to be of the greatest weight and intorost 
Although somo years have passed away in the meantime, these results have lost nothing 
of their value—no other works ou the Iaguages of this rogion having been published 
nnd it is therefore with great enjoyment that wo havo received them in book form. 

Wo heartily congratulate Mr. Sidney H. Ray on having at length succeeded in 
seoing his studies published in such a monumental form as the Reports of the Cam- 
bridge Expedition presont and as their value fully doserves, Wo believe that this 
volumo is one of the most important of tho whole series of the Reports of the 
Cambridge Expedition, ‘To understand this judgment one must take into consideration 
that by his discovery of the Papuan languages, i.e, Innguagos not connected with the 
Austronesian (Malnyo-Polynesian), Mr. Sidney H. Ray has put the first stono to 
firm and solid theorisation not only of the languages, but also of the races of the 
Pacific in general (seo my Fr. Miiller's Theorie iiber die Melanesier), and of these 
highly interesting Innguagos we here regeive for the first time a full and adequate 
nccount. 

‘The manner in which Mr. Sidney H. Ray presents to the reader the results of his 
researches could not easily be surpassed in scientific exactness and prudent sobri 
‘hore is nothing fantastic nor rash ; full references are given for all statements, 
‘Mr. Ray has not beon tempted into torturing his evidence to fit his theori 
work bears the character of perfect reliability, and students may confidently extract 
trom it all kinds of information about those languages they require. 
is @ very rich material that Mr. Ray has been able to collect. With regard to 
tho Papuan languages there are two detailed grammars and vocabularies, also texts of 
the Mabuiag and the Miriam language in Torres Straits, then « grammar of the Kiwai 
Ianguage of the Fly River, a grammar of the ‘Toaripi Ianguage spoken at the eastern 
of the Gulf of Papua, a grammar of the Koita language spoken in the central 
distriot, grammar notes and thort sketches of quite a number of other langnages, and 
at the end a comprehensive comparative voabulary of all the Papuan languages of 
British New Guinea. 

In order to compare the Papuan languages with those of Australia, all that has 
been published of the languages of the Capo York Peninsula has been added, and we 
‘are thus provided with very useful materials not otherwise easily available for general 
scholars. 

‘The Melanesian languages of British New Guinea have been handled in a more 
compendious and .comparative manner, which is perfectly justified by the relative 
uniformity of these languages. In separate chapters the author treats of the phonology, 
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the grammar, the numeration and nomerals, and finally gives a great comparative 
‘vooabulary, 

‘Tho history of the stndies reluting to all the Ianguages and a fall bibliography is 
given. ‘Their geographical position and delimitation is always carefully stated, and four 
‘maps help to an understanding of them. 

‘Naturally, linguists will gain the greatest advantages from Mr. Ray's work; for 
‘everyone stndying the languages of these regions it will be indispensable, It is not only 
tho grammatical and lexicological side which will oxcite their interest, but also the 
psychological, especially when considering somo eurions features of the Papuan 
languages. may briefly refer to the division of nonus made by Miriam in aw nei Chis. 
namo) = genus and kebi nei (small name) = species (p. 58). ‘Thero is further a kind 
of grammatical gender in the Mabuiag language, where large or fomale things are 
dosignated by the particle na, small or male things by nw; the association of “ largo” 
with “female” and “small” with “male” being quite the reverse of what we are 
accustomed to from other languages, e.g., the Hottentot or the Masai. 

But many of the results obtained are of great interest also for etlnologists. ‘hore 
fs the fact that the western languages of ‘Torres Straits differ remarkably from the 
eastern, and from the other Papuan languages generally, first by the exclusive use 
of suffixes and by tho gronter Incidity of their forms, whilst the Papuan languages 
generally uso prefixes and suffixes and show a degreo of complication which makes 
it difficult and often altogether impossiblo to obtains full explanation of their 
forms. On the other hand, the weston languages show affinity to the Australian 
Innguages of the Capo York Peninsula, both in construction and ‘also, to some oxtent, 
in vocabulary. In contrast with all these fnots none of the eastern and the other 
Papuan languages show features of grammatical gender, which have been detected in 
sovoral Papuan languages of German New Guinea and New Britain—and it is the 
wostern languago which affords at loast the beginnings of this kind of classification, 

Another fact for ethnologists to keep in mind with rogard to Papnan languages 
is thoir great tendency to split into quite independent families, of which each one 
‘occupies only a small territory. ‘This contrasts strikingly with the great uniformity 
‘and close connection of the Melanesian and Polynosian as wall as, on 
of tho Australian languages. It presupposes a long time of quite separate e: 
each group, a fact which ought not to be overlooked in woighing all questions of ori 
relating to the single parts of the psychical and social life, as well as of the crafts 
tnd technology of these tribes. 

Although occupying myself at such length with the Papuan Innguages I do not 
wish it to be thought that the Melanesian Innguages recorded by Mr. Ray have an 
inferior interest. ‘There aro, on the contrary, two important questions connected 
with them. First, the close resemblance which some of them bear to the Polynesian 
Innguages. I have explained this by the theory that they belonged to that group 
of Melanesian languages out of which the Polynesian languagos took their immediate 
origin (see my Ueber das Verhillinis der melanes-Sprachen zu der polynes, ete. 
Sitzsh, der kais, Ak, a. W. in Wien, phil.-hist. Kl. Bd. CXLI, p. 8 agq.). In 
‘Mr. Ray's book I find a now proof of it. Ho relates the plural pronouns of Nada, 
tomi-s, you; Murua, ka-s, we ; Kiriwina, iakida-si, iakamai-si, we. He brings them into 
connection with several forms of other Melanesian languages, which he writes as 
follows : Nggao, ta-ti, g’eati, we; g’oa-ti you : Duke of York Island, da-t, mea-t, we s 
‘mua-t, you; dia-t, they. He thinks that Zi is a plural suffix, and he follows therein 
Dr. Codrington (Melanesian Languages, p. 556). I venture to state that, in 
Negao, these forms should be written Lati, g'e-ati, g'o-ati, d-at, me-at, murat, 
dicat, and that ati, at, is nothing else than the numeral for “for,” viz, (o)ati. All 
those forms represent thus a kind of “Vierzahl” : t-ati = (ha)d(i)-(a)ati; g'e-ati 
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gonat = gawatr, gamuati, kamu-vati, ke. In the 
= toni + (va)s, Kirwina, iakida-si = iakida + (va)si, 
&e, ‘Thero aro similar forms in other Melanesian languages : Tana, gida-ivwsi, kama- 
irusi, himi-iousi, hera-ivusi; Tana, Reta-ha(= fa), hama-ha, kimiacha, ila-ha, All 
these forms are quite aulogons to certain other forms of Melunosinn languages whore the 
plural is indeed a trial number, as in Wano, Ulawa, Malanta, Ravata, Ugi, a form which 
sal with that of the Polynesian form of the plural of porsonal pronou 

‘Pho other point of interest in these Melanesian languages is the intl 
‘them of the Papuan ta I rogret that Mr. Ray has not mentioned 
Papnan influence is str ible in the position of the genitive, whi 
rccodes the substantive, as in the Papnan languages but in direct opposition to the 
other Melanesian languages. ‘Chis invertod position of the gonitive is tho common 
fouture of all Melanesian languages of the whole of New Gninea and the small islands 
Immediately adjacent to it, also in the German part of tho groat island, In close 
connection with this point we find in these languages no (or nearly no) pre-positions, 
but post-positions. I have drawn attention to this in my Jabim Sprache, Wien, 1901, 
p. 87 qq and Die sprackl. Verkdittnisse von Deutsch-Neuguinea, p. 75.849 180 499 
‘Phoy are of some importance becaise thoy show distinctly that these “ Melanesians 
fare also, anthropologieally, of mixed character, and have Papuan blood in their veins. 

‘The great comparative vocabularies which Mr. Ray has composed, and which must 
Jhave caused him much labour, will bo of great uso to scholars. ‘The author himself opens 
tho comparative study by citing numerous parallels in tho other Melanosian languages. 

In the last part (IV) of his work the author discusses “tho linguistic pos 
“ of the languages of Torres Straits, Australia, and British Now Guinea.” Ho oo 
Aenses the total result of bis discussion in tho following “ general linguistic survoy, 
to which, with slight exceptions,* I am glad to give my fall support — 

1, Tho western langnage of Torres Straits is Australian, 

2. Tho eastorn langunge of tho Straits is morphologically related to the Papuan 
of Now Guinea, 

8. ‘hore is no genealogical connection between the two Innguages of the Straits. 

4. There is no evidenco of an African, Andaman, Papuan, or Malay connection 
with the Australian languages. ‘Thero aro reasons for regarding tho Australian as 
1 similar morphological stage to tho Dravidian, but there is no genealogical rola~ 
proved. [Mr. Ray says quito exactly: “. . . . there is no genealogical 
\ lationship proved; these words aro to be woighed.] 

6. Tho Papuan languages aro distinct from tho Melanesian. ‘They are in some 
respocts similar to the Australian, but their exact positions aro not yet proved. 

6. Languages of the Papuan type aro found in German Now Guinea. ‘There is 
no direct evidence of their existence in Netherlands New Guinea, [his I do not 
understand, as Mr. Roy himself gives a grammar and vocabulary of the Tugert 
Inuguage which, at least partly, bas its district in Netherlands Now Guinea. Lately 
there has been discovered another Papuan language at the lake of Sontani, see H. Kern, 
Jahrb, du Kon. Akad. van Wet 1906, 8. ¥.] 

7. ‘There is insufficient evidence to connect the Papuan with the Andaman or 
Halmaheran languages. [With rogard to the latter I do not see that Mr. 
‘taken into consideration what I have written about it in Die spracht. Verl 
ron Deutsch-Neuguinea, p. 133 699.} 

8. In the northern Melanesian Islands a few languages are found which have 
‘Papuan characteristies. 

9. Difforonces of grammar and voeabulary, which appear in other island lan- 
‘guages, appear to be remains of an archaic Melanesian speech. ‘There is no grammatical 
77 give them in equare brackets [ J. 
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evidence to connect them with tho Papuan, Int they show the Papuan diversity of 
vocabulary. 

10, The Melanesian languages of New Giinea and thoie of the islands are closely 
(genealogically) related in grammar and vocabulary [but they have some peculiarities, 
especially in’ grammar, see my Die sprachl. Verhitltnisse von Deutsch-Neuguinea, 
pp. 75-76.] : 

11, The Melanesian languages of lands stand in the same 
position with regard to the Polynesian, Both the former represent an older and fuller 
form of speceh, of which the Polynesian ix a later und moro simplified descendant, 

‘The author has sueceoded vory well in including in these propositions all that 
‘8 sound linguistic science is able towday to stato as certain facts, without the aid of 
‘any hypothesis or theory. Other students, especially ethnologists, should be very 
grateful to Mr. Ray for giving them this reliable information, which will help them 
very mutch. ‘The author has done another meritorious work by refuting the * jugglery 
with words,” a5 he justly designs it, of some fantastic authors, as, for instance, Fraser, 
Mathew, Graf yon der Schulenberg, and, in this respect, Curr, He could add to 
them also Trombotti, who in this fiold of research [I spenk provisionally} had no other 
authorities and used no other methods than those stigmatised by Mr. Ray. If line 
guistic selence is not to lose all credit nnd all authority it must give up such infantile 
“methods.” For the contrary method, that of thorough exactness and sound sense, 
‘Mr. Ray, as in all his works, gives, in this also, the best example, 

‘Mr. Sidney H. Ray's name, as that of the discoverer of the Papuan languages, 
will bo for ever woll recorded in the history of linguistic soienee. ‘The present 
volume, which has given him the opportunity of publishing his discoveries in & more 
monumental form and of 16 all the details of them, enables us still more to 
appreciate both the extraordinary weight of the discoveries and the great merits of 
the discoverer. ‘The interests of linguistic science demand that Mr. Ray should be 
placed in a position to continue his important studies. P. W. SCHMIDT, 8.Y.D. 













































Further India. Schmidt. 
Die Mon-Khmer-Volker ein Bindeglied zwischen Vétkern Zentralasiens und 107 

austronesiens. Von P, W. Schmidt, $.V.D. mit drei Karten, Braunschweig, 

1906, (Sonderabdruck aus dom Archiv fiir Anthropologie. Neue Folge, Band V, 

Heft 1 wid 2). Ppex+ 157, 20x14 em. 

In this papor P, Schmidt continnos his valuable sories of conteibutions to the 
study of the Mon-Khmer group of peoplos and languages. In earlier papers he bad 
Aisoussed the internal structure of the Mon-Khmer languages, and the relation to them 
of the Khasi and languages of the Malay Peninsula ; in the prosent he deals with tho 
external relations, and discusses their connection on one side with certain Inguages of 
India, ‘and with the Nikobar, and on the other with the Indonesian and languages of 
the great island region east of Asia. His argument is mainly based on language, as 
anthropological data are somewhat deficient. Ho classifies the Ianguages under discns- 
sion as Austroasiatic and Austronesian, In the former ho distinguishes soven group: 














1, Mixed : Tscham, Rade, Djarai, Sedaug. These languages are Mon-Khmer in 
construction and word-building, but have appropriated a considerable number of 
‘Malayan loan words, including the personal pronouns and numerals. 

2 The Mon-Khmer group. With these literary languages of Pegu and Cambo; 
are included the Buhnar and Stieng, the greater number of the languages of the Moi 
races, and the Bersisi and Jakun of the Malay Peninsula, 

8, Senoi (Sake) and Semang of Malacca. 
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4. Palong, Wa and Riang of the Salwin Basin, Upper Burma, 

5. Kbasi, 

6. Nikobar. 

7, Mundi: (a) Eastern or Kherwart, including Santali, Mundiri, Bhomij, Birbir, 
Kadi, Ho, Tart, Asurt, and Korwi; (8) Western, including Karki, Khayif, and Juang, 
with the mixed Savara and Gadaba, 

‘The area occupied by the spenkors of thoso languages is considered by P. Schmidt 
to have beon originally much larger. It’has become contracted, and the various groups 
Aisconneeted by contact with Aryans and Dravidians on the west and ‘Tibeto-Burmans 
on the east, 

Schmidt's Austronesian languages comprise the Indonesian, Melanesian, aud Poly- 
nesian, ‘The homogeneity of these, as first established by Humboldt for Indonesian 
and Polynesian (Malayo-Polynesinn), and later by the inclusion of Melanesian through 
the work of von der Gabolentz, Fr. Miller, Codrington and Kern, is taken for granted. 
"Phe existence of Papuan (ie., non-Austronesian languages) having been lately proved 
in Now Guinea and elsowhero, has not only more clearly defined the linguistic position, 
but has provided a means for gronter anthropological and othnological certainty. 

‘A sketch is given of previous attempts to determine the relationship of tho 
Austronesian languages. Bopp's affiliation of them to tho Indo-Germanis has boon 
Jong abandoned, but Keane's essay to prove a connection betwoen the Oceanic and the 
languages of Further India (Journ, Anthr. Inst, 1880), and especially with the Kbmer 
and Bahnar, is considered by Schmidt to contain the correct Kernel, obscured by incor- 
root details due to tho then deficient knowledge of the languages. Schmidt also refers 
to the discussion by George von der Gabelent of the Austronesian relations of the 
Nikobar languages. Ho rogards tho thesis as true, although the comparisons of 
Gabelents are in many cases weak, and in the light of later knowledge somewhat 
hazardous, 

‘An important point in connection with Schmidt's drgumont is the conclusion of 
H. Kern, based on a comparison of certain common words, that the original homo of 
the Austronesian was either on tho east coast of Further Tndia or on one of the great 
Indonesian Islands. Schmidt proposes not only to indicate this original Stamm-land 
fof the Austronesian poople and languages, but also to demonstrate their relationship to 
a people and language whose district, now indeed dismembered, extended from neurly 
tho southern end of the Further Indian Peninsula, through its whole length, aud on its 
‘wostern border came into contact with another folk and Janguage group which extended 
across Further India, and of which tracos aro still to be found in the contre and west 






































the “Linguistic connection of the Austroasiatic 
4 people with one another,” a subject which has been partially treated by Logan, 
Forbes, Fr. Miiller, and B, Kuhns. In a work on “die Sprachen der Sakei und 
% Somang auf Malakka und ihr Verbiilinis zu den Mon-Khmer Sprachen,” Schmidt 
hhas himself fixed the position of the Janguages of tho wild tribes of the Malayan 
peninsula with regard to the Mou-Khmer (see Max, 1902, 47). ‘This conclusion has 
eon very generally accepted as correct, and it is clearly apparent in the linguistic 
part of Skeat aod Blagden's Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula. ‘The principl 
upon which the languages of the Mon-Khmer group should be analysed were inves- 
tigated by P. Schmidt in his Grundziige einer Lautlehre der Mon-Khmer Sprachen 
(ee Max, 1906, 106), and these principles were applied to an analysis of the Khasi 
Ianguage in Grundsiige einer Lautlehre der Khasi-Sprache (see Max, 1906, 106) 
* showing that the Khasi was related (with differences) to tho Mon-Khmer group. A. 
supplement to this paper also showed reasons for including the Wa, Palong and Riang 
languages of Upper Burma in the same group. 
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‘These earlier papers of Schmidt cleared the ground for this section of the present 
paper, which is thus mainly devoted to the connection of the Nikobar and Mundi 
group with the Mon-Khmer. 

‘The relationship of the Nikobar languages to Mon-Khmer has been both affirmed 
and denied, Schmidt here asserts positively that the Nikobar is not, as is often 
asserted, a polysyllabie language, but monosyllabic, closely allied to tho Mou-Khmer 
and Khasi, and building its words by the samo prefixes and infixes. It is, however, 
differentiated from the Mon-Khmer by the uso of suffixes. ‘The subject is not fully 
discussed by the author, who promises to deal with it in a separate work. 

‘The Mundt langnages are also not fully discussed. ‘Thoy aro shown, however, 
to use tho same prefixes and infixes as tho Mon-Khmer, for exactly the same gram- 
matical functions. Suffixes aro also used as in Nikobar. 

In his second seetion P. Schmidt deals briefly with “ the Anthropological relation 
“ ship of the Austroasiatic people to each other.” Ho shows that in physi 
character they have: (1) skulls dolichoeophalic to the highest mosaticopbalic ; (2) hor 
zontal, non-oblique eyes, with round, not narrow, slit eye openings ; (3) brond nostrils; 
(A) dark skin; (5) more or less wavy hair; (6) short to middle stature. He gives n 
table showing the head-length, broadth, and nasal indices of Senoi, Mon-Khmer, 
Nikobar, and Mup& poople, with the orbital indieos in Mon-Khmer, and stature in 
Senoi and Munda. 

His conclusion is that the anthropological evidence, go far as it goos, shows no 
positive evidence against the connection of those peoples, but much in its favour, 
nd that with better knowledge there may soon bo good grounds for associating an 
anthropological with tho linguistic unity. 

P. Schmidt next deals with the connection of the Austronsiatic and Austronosian 
languages. It ix this part of his treatise whieh will, no doubt, provoke most discussion, 
‘That the agreements hetwoon the two groups have not before heen uoted is attributed 

touthéinot of: there being. so few students of tho Indian and Further Indian languages 
who aro oqually skilled in Austronesian, 

‘The evidence for the philological relationship of the Austroasiatio and Austro- 
nosinn is statod as follows :— 

1, A completo identity in phonology. 

2 A complete original unity in the mothod of word-building, 

8. An agrooment in numerous and important features of grammar, such as— 

(a) The postposition of the genitive. 

(8) ‘Lhe addition and partly the form of the possessive. 

(©) The appearance of an inclusive and exclusive form of the first person 
plural in many of the languages. 

(@) The appearanco of dual and trial number in many of the Innguages, 

4. An extensive agroement in vocabulary. 

Certain difficulties which appear aro discussed by P. Schmidt in detail. Ono of 
the most striking is the derivation of tho usually dissyllabic Anstronesian words from 
monosyllabic roots. Word-building is carried on by moans of prefixes, infixes, and 
suffixes as in Mun‘, The prefixed particles aro found in two stages. In the first, 
which is now nowhere in living ase and is especially torpid in the present Austro- 
nesian, consonant is prefixed to the root, the original funetion of which is difficult 
to determine. A few of these prefixes aro explainable as, eg., ka, which expresses 
homogeneity in Nikobar and Austronesian ; pa (va, fe, ha), forming causatives in 
‘Mon-Khmer, Nikobar, and Austronesian ; 24 (na) forming adjectives and perfect 
passive participles, and ma forming present participles and gerunds in all the len- 
guages. A second stage in the prefix system consists in the addition of a nasal or 
Tiquid between the prefix and the stem, giving rise to words beginning with Aan, tan, 
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pan, fen, ot. heby fer, rest Sobmide deals with the infixes: and sulixes in a similar 
‘ray, Wis suggestions oparsp.agvery interesting fetd of enquiry whieh will probabl 
Ta, at eae eeeskehibe tlre omaiuty i atained. ‘The grat vasity in the 
word store of the, Ausirot ‘nguages, of which only a tithe, ean be used for 
Schmidt's comparisons, requires very cautious dealing. ; 

"The next. section deals with the anthropological relations of the Austronesian 
poople. ‘The question whether there is an anthropological agreement corresponding 
to the ling fudmittod to bo a difficult ono, and, as Schmidt points out, would 
bo still more dificult if the term “Malayo Polynesian” wore used inatend of the 
more general. * Arustronesian,” on necount of the brachycepbalis of the Malay, 
Javanese, and Philippine races and the geueral occurrence of the sume characteristics 
in Polynesia, especially in Samos and ‘Tonga. But recent measurements bring out the 
fot that there is even in Indonesia a dolichocephali as well as a brachyeepbalic element, 
capecially in Sumatra aod Borneo. Tn dealing with those tho presence of a possible 
Papuan element has to be allowed, although Solmidt thinks the friazled hair of fhe 
Papuans in an obstacle. ‘The deviation of the Malays, Javanese, and Philippinos may 
have originated through an influx of Mongolian poople. 

‘The main portion of the paper concludes with a fow goueral notes, Schmidt 
considers that the point from which the movement of those pooples began ix to be 
found at the extremo wostem end of the region which they have traversed, Ho 
suggests the term Austrie as an inclusive name for tho two groups, Ho urges the 
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wsolved problems of etbnology and the distribution of culture. 

In a longthy supplement Schmidt deals with the word store of the, languages 
‘Tho Nikobar is discussod first, and 212 words. axe ghowmtovhayo: 
Khmer and Khasi. One language of the Munda group, the Santali, is 
with, showing 845 words comparable with Mon-Khmer, Khasi, and Nikobar, “Finally, 
216: Austrotiosian words are compared with Austroasiatic, the Austrouesian forms being 
mainly those current in Indonesia (Malay, Javan, Sunda, Batak, Dayak, Philippine, 
Malagasy) with Fiji and Mota, and occasional words from New Guinea or Polynesia, 
‘All the words in tho comparative vocabularies are classified according to the initial 
Consonant of the root. I quote some of the first examples under each class of 
‘consonant as examples of Schmidt's comparisons :— 

Gurronat.—Malay, Javanone, bak, Madura, pakw, Dayak, dako, doughy, sticky. | Khmer, Ao 
Mme, Mon, Ade, lime, paste, Nikobae, pokgwy resin, piteb. “aie 

PALATAL--Malay, #¥ad, Javanese, tad, Sunda Cafah, Taga, tegtaaha, Batak, Heady” 

‘taaah, ‘Togal, easak, Bisaya, soko, Makassar, fat'a, Bugis, t't’a, Usard || Kammer, Aabah, 

Mon, aah, Nkobnr, atohsitha, emall sad Mi 

‘Duwtat—Togale, Bisya, hita, Bogis, Dayak, mita, te, Madagasar, Ata, SB. New Guinen, 
pita; gia, ita, ga, tay Polynesian, hie, i, to sce. || Khmer, pre 

General otonedian, daw (eatu), Melanesian, tatu, fat, va, Polynesian, wha ftw, atv, stone 
Khmer, fa 

Tasman. Malay, Javnness, Sunda, Batak, Dayal, pipi, Madaguscar, fy, check =Nikobygs, 
tapi, Babs, 0 . 

“f-rmrrrab--Malay, Javanese, Sunda, Dayak, Makassar, Tbanag, heyy Madagascar, hazy, Batak, 
had’, hay, Bugis, adv, Togal, haiuy, Bisaya, kahui, Melanesian, Raw, gaw, haw, aw, hai, gat, haiy 
wie Sruyucian, rekaw, abou, ream, lant, anx, tre. || Khmer, fli, wood (n general), Mon, Bh, wood 
‘woodwark, Seng, 69, ree, wood, t Nikobar, Gv small coco plant 

Before Schmidt's conch: 5 oan be fully accepted it is necessary that the 
tribution and classificatory power of the alleged prefixed syllables in many Austroy 
words should be more closely examined. It is to be hoped’ that the author will 
his. promised study of the Nikobar and Munda languages by a fuller treatise 0 
word-building of the Austronesian. SIDNEY H. RAY. 
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